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ABSTRACT 


The  principal  purpose  of  the  research  was  to  investigate  the 
relationship  between  the  goals  of  the  Alberta  Teachers’  Association  con¬ 
cerning  teachers’  salary  and  working  conditions,  the  goals  of  the  Alberta 
School  Trustees’  Association  concerning  such  conditions,  and  the 
provisions  found  in  a  sample  of  collective  agreements  during  the  years 
1960-1969. 

The  method  of  investigation  was  that  of  documentary  analysis 
supplemented  by  interviews.  Data  were  collected  from  various  published 
sources,  documents  in  the  files  of  the  Alberta  Teachers’  Association  and 
the  Alberta  School  Trustees’  Association,  interviews  with  persons 
involved  in  collective  bargaining  and  160  collective  agreements. 

A  model  based  upon  J.T.  Dunlop's  conceptualization  of  "Industrial 
Relations  Systems"  was  developed  as  a  frame  of  reference  within  which 
the  investigation  was  conducted  and  in  terms  of  which  the  results  were 
stated. 

The  main  goals  of  the  Teachers’  Association  were  found  to  be  those 
concerned  with  salary  and  allowances,  bargaining  rights  and  procedures, 
leave  and  conditions  of  professional  service.  Only  those  goals  concerned 
with  salary  and  allowances  and  leave  were  substantially  gained  through 
collective  bargaining  over  the  ten  years.  Bargaining  rights  were 
maintained  through  legislation  while  conditions  of  professional  service 
were  left  out  of  the  formal  rules  governing  relationships  in  the 
industrial  relations  system  almost  entirely. 

Thirty-one  bargaining  issues  (areas  of  conflict  between  teachers 
and  trustees)  were  identified.  Of  these,  twelve  were  resolved  at  least 
partially,  during  the  period  of  the  investigation  in  favour  of  the 


teachers’  goals  while  six  were  resolved  in  favour  of  the  trustees' 
position. 

The  results  of  the  investigation  suggested  a  growing  balance  of 
power  in  the  industrial  relations  system  between  teachers  and  trustees, 
with  the  latter  increasing  their  relative  influence  in  the  industrial 
relations  system  throughout  the  period. 

The  possibility  of  increasing  conflict  over  conditions  of 
professional  service  was  indicated  by  the  finding  that  this  was  the  area 
in  which  most  major  issues  were  still  unresolved. 
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CHAPTER  I 


THE  PROBLEM 

I  STATEMENT  OF  THE  PROBLEM 

In  the  Province  of  Alberta,  teachers  are  empowered  by  the  School 
Act  to  bargain  collectively  with  their  employing  boards  and  to  conduct 
such  bargaining  "through  a  bargaining  agent  pursuant  to  the  Alberta 
Labour  Act  "  (Government  of  Alberta,  1955,  C297,  S358) .  The  latter 
legislation  defines  the  scope  of  bargaining  very  broadly  to  include 
"rates  of  pay,  hours  of  work,  or  other  terms  or  conditions  of  employment 
of  the  employees,"  (Government  of  Alberta,  1955,  C167,  S55)  and 
establishes  the  Alberta  Teachers'  Association'*'  as  the  sole  bargaining 
agent  of  teachers  in  the  province  (ATA,  1964h,  p.  31). 

The  Teaching  Profession  Act  sets  as  one  of  the  objectives  of  the 
ATA  the  "establishment  of  working  conditions  that  will  make  possible  the 
best  level  of  professional  service"  (Government  of  Alberta,  1955,  C331, 
S4)  and  provides  for  the  compulsory  membership  of  all  teachers  in  the 
Association  (Government  of  Alberta,  1955,  C331,  S5)  . 

The  ATA  was  the  first  teachers'  association  in  Canada  to  receive 

the  statutory  right  to  bargain  (Muir,  1970,  p.  164)  and  since  1941  the 

teachers  in  this  province  have  had  the  same  rights  and  privileges  with 

regard  to  bargaining  as  industrial  employees  (Muir,  1970,  p.  178). 

Both  the  Department  of  Labour  and  the  school  trustees: 

.  .  .treat  the  provincial  teachers'  association  as 
the  official  bargaining  agent  in  all  cases.  All 
collective  agreements  are  entered  into  with  and 
signed  by  the  provincial  Alberta  Teachers' 

Association  and  not  by  the  local  teachers' 
association  (Muir,  1970,  p.  195). 

Hereafter  referred  to  by  the  initials  ATA. 
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The  combined  effect  of  the  various  statutes  and  the  long  estab¬ 
lished  tradition  of  bargaining  is  to  produce  a  situation  in  which  the 
provincial  teachers'  association  is  an  organization  with  a  strong 
membership  base  and  is  in  a  position  to  pursue  a  wide  range  of  objec¬ 
tives  relative  to  teachers'  work  conditions  through  collective 
bargaining  (Odynak,  1963,  157ff).  In  a  1964  brief  to  the  government 
the  ATA  drew  its  own  conclusion: 

Alberta  legislation  offers  more  flexibility  and 
opportunity  for  settlement  than  any  other  province 
(ATA,  1964,  17). 

The  central  purpose  of  the  proposed  study  was  to  discover  how  the 
general  mandate  of  the  ATA--  to  promote  the  establishment  of  working 
conditions  conducive  to  high  levels  of  professional  service —  was 
translated  into  specific  goals  during  the  ten  years  1960-1969,  and  to 
examine  the  extent  to  which  such  goals  were  achieved  through  the  medium 
of  collective  bargaining. 

Specific  Statement  of  the  Problem 

What  relationship  is  there  between  the  stated  goals  of  the  ATA 
relative  to  teachers'  working  conditions  (including  both  salary  and 
non-salary  i  terns)  ?  and  the  provisions  found  in  collective  agreements 
between  teachers  and  school  boards  during  the  decade  1960  through  1969? 

An  attempt  to  answer  this  question  required  attention  to  a 
number  of  sub-problems  and  related  problems  which  were  also  framed  as 
questions : 

Sub -Problems 

1.  What  were  the  stated  goals  of  the  ATA  regarding  teachers'  salary 
and  work  conditions  during  the  ten  years? 
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1(a)  What  were  the  intensities  of  the  stated  goals  relative  to  each 
other? 

2.  What  were  the  terms  of  collective  agreements  concluded  during  the 
period  of  time  studied? 

3.  What  changes  in  legislation  (including  subordinate  legislation) 
concerning  teachers'  salary  and  work  conditions  occurred  during 
the  ten  years? 

4.  What  changes  in  the  rules  of  individual  school  boards  regarding 
teachers'  salary  and  work  conditions  occurred  during  the  period 
investigated? 

Related  Problems 

1.  WTiat  congruence  can  be  found  between  the  stated  goals  regarding 

teachers'  salary  and  work  conditions,  of  the  ATA  and  those  of  the 

2 

Alberta  School  Trustees'  Association? 

2.  What  trends  in  the  development  of  teachers'  salary  and  work  con¬ 
dition  provisions  can  be  observed  in  the  collective  agreements 
studied? 

3.  What  congruence  can  be  found  between  the  stated  goals  of  the 
respective  organizations  and  the  goals  expressed  by  individuals 
representing  the  organizations  in  actual  bargaining  sessions? 

4.  To  what  extent  were  changes  in  environmental  conditions  in  the 
province  during  the  ten  years,  reflected  in  the  provisions  found 
in  collective  agreements? 


Hereafter  referred  to  by 


the  initials  ASTA. 
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II  SIGNIFICANCE  OF  THE  PROBLEM 
Contribution  to  Industrial  Relations  Theory 

The  field  of  industrial  relations  is  characterized  by  a  multi¬ 
plicity  of  partial  theories  which  tend  to  explain  observed  phenomena  in 
isolation  from  each  other,  and  from  the  larger  society  within  which 
employer/employee  relationships  are  established  (Hameed,  1967).  There 
have  been  some  attempts  to  draw  together  these  partial  theories  which 
have  their  conceptual  roots  in  such  diverse  disciplines  as  law,  sociology, 
economics  and  psychology  and  to  propound  a  general  theory  of  industrial 
relations.  Notable  among  such  attempts  is  that  of  J.T.  Dunlop  whose 
concept  of  an  "industrial  relations  system"  purports  to  be  useful  in 
describing,  analyzing  and  predicting  "the  complex  of  inter-relations 
among  managers,  workers  and  the  agencies  of  government"  (Dunlop,  1958). 

Apart  from  the  work  of  the  original  author  little  has  been  done 
to  test  the  Dunlop  theory  in  a  variety  of  industrial  settings.  In  the 
present  investigation  an  attempt  was  made  to  operationalize  some  aspects 
of  Dunlop's  conceptual  framework  and  to  apply  them  in  an  educational 
setting.  The  study  has  given  some  indications  of  the  usefulness  of  the 
theory  in  analyzing  the  educational  system, and  has  made  a  contribution 
to  the  development  of  hypotheses  concerning  the  inter-relations  among 
teachers,  trustees  and  government  agencies. 

Collective  Bargaining  in  Education 

In  Canada, collective  bargaining  has  proved  to  be  a  viable  method 
of  determining  teachers'  salary  and  work  conditions,  but  in  all  provinces 
governments  have  been  concerned  about  the  kinds  of  legislation  that 
should  govern  the  bargaining  relationship.  In  some  provinces  a  total 
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bargaining  structure  is  spelled  out  in  legislation  while  at  the  other 
extreme  there  is  one  which  has  no  statutory  provision  at  all.  Some 
provinces  have  adopted  compulsory  arbitration  and  in  others  non-binding 
conciliation  is  the  statutory  means  of  resolving  disputes.  A  recent 
Saskatchewan  statute  (Government  of  Saskatchewan,  1968)  has  increased 
the  size  of  bargaining  units  and  restricted  the  scope  of  bargaining 
strictly  to  salary  issues,  a  provision  which  exists  also  in  British 
Columbia  (Muir,  1970).  Amidst  such  diversity  it  may  be  claimed  that  the 
Alberta  Collective  Bargaining  model  resembles  most  closely,  the  in¬ 
dustrial  bargaining  structure.  The  bargaining  unit  consists  of  a  single 
employer  (a  school  board)  and  his  employees,  who  are  both  free  to 
bargain  within  a  wide  range  of  subject  matter;  and  a  single  organization 
has  exclusive  bargaining  rights  on  behalf  of  the  employees,  together 
with  a  statutory  right  to  use  the  strike  sanction  (Fleming,  1967,  p.  9). 
The  examination  of  the  research  questions  has  provided  some  insights 
into  the  appropriateness  and  effectiveness  of  this  model  in  the  Alberta 
educational  setting. 

Significance  for  the  Bargaining  Parties 

The  analysis  of  agreements  from  a  number  of  school  jurisdictions 
has  provided  documentation  of  local  variance  in  teachers'  salary  and 
work  conditions,  while  the  extensive  categorization  of  issues  and  problems 
and  the  analysis  of  trends  in  collective  agreements  during  the  1960's 
has  established  a  basis  for  the  study  of  future  developments  in  the 
bargaining  relationship. 

Contribution  to  Analysis  of  Collective  Agreements 


The  development  of  a  coding  scheme  for  teachers'  collective 
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agreements  complements  the  work  already  done  in  other  industries 
(Quine t,  1969)  and  provides  a  sound  basis  for  international  and  inter¬ 
provincial,  as  well  as  intraprovincial,  comparison  of  teachers' 
agreements . 

III  ASSUMPTIONS 

The  following  assumptions  were  made: 

A.  that  the  agreements  studied  were  the  result  of  bargaining  in 
good  faith  and  that  the  terms  of  the  agreements  were  acceptable  to  both 
parties  at  the  time  of  agreement; 

B.  that  the  goals  of  the  ATA  and  ASTA  as  stated  in  the  sources 
examined  were  acceptable  to  the  members  of  the  respective  organizations 
and  were  reliable,  though  not  the  only,  indicators  of  organizational 
goals; 

C.  that  the  operationalization  of  Dunlop's  concept  of  an  in¬ 
dustrial  relations  system,  which  was  adopted  in  the  study,  is  applicable 
to  the  relationships  between  teachers,  school  boards  and  government. 

IV  DELIMITATIONS 

The  analysis  of  collective  agreements  was  confined  to  a  sample 
of  sixteen  school  jurisdictions  of  various  types  and  to  a  period  of  ten 
years  commencing  in  1960. 

The  data  used  were  taken  mainly  from  existing  documents,  supple¬ 
mented  by  the  opinions  of  people  involved  in  recent  negotiations. 

The  investigation  concentrated  upon  the  "input"  and  "output" 
phases  of  the  research  model  adopted.  The  actual  process  of  collective 
bargaining  and  other  aspects  of  the  conversion  process  were  not 
studied.  This  approach  is  analogous  to  Hoffman's  view  of  decision 
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processes  (Hoffman,  1960) .  According  to  this  view  a  decision  process 
is  a  hypothetical  construct  used  to  describe  the  interval  between  the 
two  observable  elements  of  "information”  and  "output".  In  the  present 
context  observable  inputs  (goals)  were  related  to  observable  outputs 
(collective  agreements,  legislation,  school  board  policy),  but  the 
process  by  which  the  one  was  translated  into  the  other  was  not  studied. 

Measurement  of  bargaining  power  was  restricted  to  those  aspects 
of  power  that  can  be  inferred  from  the  apparent  ability  of  the 
bargaining  parties  to  influence  the  terms  of  agreement  in  favor  of  their 
own  goals. 

V  LIMITATIONS 

The  analysis  was  restricted  for  the  most  part  to  printed  docu¬ 
ments  and  used  fairly  gross  indicators,  particularly  of  inputs.  The 
official  goals  of  the  organizations  may  not  truly  reflect  the  viexi/s  of 
specific  bargaining  units  or  those  held  by  individuals  who  participate 
in  bargaining.  Some  indication  of  the  extent  of  this  limitation  was 
sought  by  analysis  of  the  opinions  of  a  sample  of  people  involved  in 
bargaining  during  the  period. 

The  conceptual  model  employed  suggests  that  goals,  values  and 
power  are  determined  by  a  set  of  environmental  variables  which  the 
proposed  study  did  not  attempt  to  measure. 

Another  limitation  was  imposed  by  the  unavailability  of  school  board 
policies  for  all  jurisdictions  and  for  all  years.  Only  five  of  the 
sixteen  jurisdictions  had  handbooks  available,  and  these  did  not  contain 
a  complete  list  of  all  policies  established  over  the  period  in  the 
respective  areas.  The  findings  concerning  sub-problem  No.  4  are 
accordingly  more  limited  than  others  in  the  study. 
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VI  DEFINITION  OF  TERMS 

The  following  terms  were  used  throughout  the  investigation  within 
the  definitions  indicated.  Some  terms  which  arise  from  the  conceptual 
framework  are  discussed  at  greater  length  in  Chapter  II: 

Collective  Agreement 

An  agreement  in  writing  between  a  school  board  and  the  ATA,  acting 
on  behalf  of  the  teachers  employed  by  that  board,  "containing  provisions 
with  reference  to  rates  of  pay,  hours  of  work,  or  other  terms  or  con¬ 
ditions  of  employment"  of  the  teachers  (Government  of  Alberta,  1955, 

C167,  S55) . 

Collective  Bargaining 

The  formal  process  of  negotiation  between  school  boards  and 
teachers'  representatives,  which  results  in  the  conclusion,  the  revision 
or  the  renewal  of  a  collective  agreement  (Government  of  Alberta,  1955, 
C167,  S55)  . 

Provision 

Any  statement  in  a  collective  agreement. 

Conditions 

The  specific  terms  of  arrangements  of  the  provisions  in  a 
collective  agreement  (Government  of  Canada,  1969,  p.  i) . 

Salary  Provisions 

Those  provisions  which  refer  to  the  regular  salaries,  rates  of 
pay  and  allowances  payable  to  teachers. 
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Non-Salary  Provisions 

Those  provisions  which  do  not  involve  the  regular  remuneration 
of  teachers. 

As  defined  here  many  non-salary  provisions  deal  with  remunerative 
issues.  The  distinction  made  is  between  those  provisions  which  cover 
regular  monetary  arrangements  and  those  which  merely  aim  to  prevent 
loss  of  salary  under  certain  circumstances,  or  those  which  provide  a 
monetary  incentive  for  activities  beyond  the  regular  duties  of  the 
teacher.  A  more  common  distinction  is  between  monetary  or  wage 
provisions  and  provisions  related  to  industrial  jurisprudence.  Under 
this  latter  classification  sabbatical  leave  provisions,  for  example, 
would  be  classified  as  "monetary"  while  in  the  classification  adopted 
here  they  were  regarded  as  "non-salary."  The  argument  for  such  a  dis¬ 
tinction  is  based  on  the  view  that  the  intent  of  provisions  of  this  type 
is  not  primarily  to  provide  adequate  or  equitable  reward  for  service 
rendered,  but  to  provide  incentive  for  professional  development. 

Goals  of  Bargaining  Parties 

The  attitudes,  aspirations  and  specific  objectives,  relative  to 
teachers'  salary  and  working  conditions,  of  bargaining  parties  (the  ATA 
and  the  ASTA)  as  stated  in  the  documents  examined. 

This  definition  restricts  the  concept  of  goals  to  official  or 
"public"  goal  statements  and  regards  them  as  indicators  of  the  "real"  or 
"sociological"  goals  of  the  organizations  concerned  (Etzioni,  1961,  p.  72). 

Bargaining  Power 

The  ability  of  a  bargaining  party  to  secure  its  specific  objectives 
or  to  effect  agreement  on  its  own  terms  (Chamberlain,  1955,  p.  358). 
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Bargaining  Issue 

An  item  or  area  of  common  concern  on  which  the  goals  of  the  bar¬ 
gaining  parties  are  assumed  to  be  in  conflict  (Walton  and  McKersie,  1965). 

Bargaining  Problem 

An  item  or  area  of  common  concern  on  which  the  goals  of  the  bar¬ 
gaining  parties  are  not  in  fundamental  conflict  (Walton  and  McKersie, 

1965). 

Rules 

All  agreements,  statutes,  orders,  decrees,  regulations,  awards, 
policies,  practices,  customs  and  wage  rates  which  circumscribe  the 
relationships  among  teachers,  trustees  and  government  (Dunlop,  1958). 

School  Board  Policy 

A  rule  prescribing  some  aspect  of  school  board  operation  found  in 
official  documents  or  publications  of  a  school  board  or  stated  by  a 
school  board  official. 

Working  or  Work  Conditions  of  Teachers 

The  conditions  (statutory,  agreed  between  teachers  and  school 
boards,  and  defined  by  boards)  under  which  teachers  render  service. 

Such  conditions  include  all  remunerative  arrangements,  non-monetary 
benefits  to  individuals  and  groups  of  teachers,  hours  of  work,  length  of 
work  year,  prescribed  duties  and  responsibilities,  hiring,  release  and 
tenure  regulations. 

Theme 

A  sentence  or  sentence  compound  which  expresses  an  assertion, 
idea,  argument  or  proposition  about  a  subject  matter  (Berelson,  1954,  p.  508). 
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Item 

The  "whole,  'natural1  unit  employed  by  the  producers  of  symbolic 
material.  It  may  be  a  book,  a  magazine  article  or  story,  a  speech,  a 
radio  program,  a  letter,  a  news  story,  an  editorial,  or  any  other  self- 
contained  expression"  (Berelson,  1954,  p.  509). 

Fields  of  Analysis 

Discrete  subject  matter  areas  into  which  themes  and  items  may  be 
classified. 

Field  Clusters 

Groups  of  fields  of  analysis  that  concern  related  subject  matter. 
Overview  of  Report 

Chapter  I  has  stated  the  problem  of  the  investigation  and  its 
significance,  and  has  outlined  the  intent  of  the  study,  with  comments  on 
its  limitations,  the  assumptions  made  and  the  delimitations  imposed. 

Also  some  key  terms  are  defined  in  the  first  chapter.  Chapter  II 
develops  the  conceptual  framework  upon  which  the  methodology  of  the 
research  vas  based,  and  briefly  reviews  some  relevant  research  literature. 
In  Chapter  III  the  research  methodology  is  discussed  in  detail: 
information  about  the  sampling,  coding,  interview  and  analytic  pro¬ 
cedures  is  presented  and  the  scope  of  the  investigation  delineated. 

The  next  two  chapters  (IV  and  V)  are  devoted  to  presentation  of 
goal  data;  ATA  goals  are  summarized  in  Chapter  IV  and  ASTA  goals  in 
Chapter  V;  in  both  cases  the  goals  are  arranged  in  clusters  and  sub¬ 
groups  within  the  clusters.  Intensity  criteria  are  applied  to  the  goal 
data  in  each  case  and  in  Chapter  V  the  objectives  of  the  two  organi¬ 
zations  are  compared  to  identify  bargaining  problems  and  issues. 
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Chapter  VI  contains  the  findings  from  the  160  collective  agree¬ 
ments  that  were  analyzed;  comparison  between  the  salary  and  working 
conditions  in  different  types  of  jurisdiction  is  made  and  trends  are 
discussed.  In  Chapter  VII  there  is  analysis  of  legislation  related  to 
teachers'  salary  and  work  conditions  and  presentation  of  data  derived 
from  school  board  policy  handbooks. 

Chapter  VIII  presents  the  conclusions  of  the  investigation  and 
suggests  several  propositions  about  the  "educational  industrial 
relations  system"  which  appear  to  be  supported  by  the  present  investi¬ 
gation,  and  which  might  form  a  fruitful  source  of  hypotheses  for  further 


research. 
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CHAPTER  II 


A  CONCEPTUAL  FRAMEWORK 

I  A  GENERAL  THEORY  OF  INDUSTRIAL  RELATIONS 

In  an  attempt  to  integrate  a  wide  variety  of  observations  and 
experiences  in  the  field  of  industrial  relations,  Dunlop  has  propounded 
a  general  theory  of  industrial  relations  which  purports  to  be  useful  in 
describing,  analyzing  and  predicting  the  practices  and  relationships 
that  may  be  observed  in  industrial  relations  at  all  levels  --  local, 
national  and  international  (Dunlop,  1958) . 

The  central  concept  is  that  of  an  industrial  relations  system 
which  is  described  as  an  identifiable  sub-system  of  the  social  system, 
on  the  same  level  as  an  economic  system  but  not  coterminous  with  the 
latter.  The  scope  of  an  industrial  relations  system  may  vary  within  a 
wide  range;  it  may  embrace  only  one  small  plant  or  it  may  extend 
throughout  a  whole  industry  or  nation.  Whatever  its  extent  an  industrial 
relations  system  functions  according  to  the  Parsonian  model. 

The  structure  of  an  industrial  relations  system  consists  of  four 
elements:  the  actors,  the  contexts,  the  ideology,  and  the  body  of 

rules . 

The  actors  are  the  managers,  the  workers  and  the  government 
agencies  who  interact  with  each  other.  A  particular  system  may  be 
dominated  by  one  of  these  groups  of  actors  but  all  three  are  always 
present. 

The  term  "contexts'’  is  used  to  describe  the  constraints  under 
which  the  actors  operate.  These  are  the  "given"  conditions  impinging  on 
the  industrial  relations  system  from  the  wider  environment--  they  are 


three  in  number: 
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1.  The  technical  context  —  consisting  of  all  those  conditions 
related  to  the  characteristics  of  the  work  place  and  the  content  of  the 
jobs  performed.  Such  factors  as  type  of  work  place,  hours  of  operation, 
stability  of  the  work  force,  size  of  work  groups,  operations  performed 
and  job  orientation  are  typical  of  technical  constraints. 

2.  The  market  context  is  comprised  of  all  those  conditions 
arising  out  of  the  product  market  and  the  labour  market.  These  are  the 
"budgetary  constraints"  such  as  the  competitive  position  of  the  system 
relative  to  others  in  the  same  market,  the  size  of  the  enterprise  which 
constitutes  all  or  part  of  the  system,  the  characteristics  of  the  labour 
market  and  the  ratio  of  labour  costs  to  total  costs. 

3.  The  power  context  refers  to  the  locus  and  distribution  of 
power  in  the  larger  society  of  which  the  I-R  system  is  a  part.  Each  of 
the  three  groups  of  actors  and  their  respective  organizations  have  a 
certain  status  in  their  relations  with  other  actors  in  the  system-- a 
status  which  derives  from  the  power  assigned  by  society  at  large. 

Each  of  the  three  contexts  influences  the  process  of  rule  making 
within  the  system  in  its  own  peculiar  way.  The  technical  context 
directly  affects  the  work  rules,  the  market  context  has  its  major  effect 
on  the  scope  of  the  system  and  as  a  determinant  of  the  system  to  which 
particular  groups  of  actors  become  attached,  while  the  power  context  has 
its  main  influence  on  the  relations  between  actors  in  a  given  system. 

The  ideology  of  a  system  derives  from  the  "shared  understandings" 
of  the  actors.  Xt  may  be  very  loosely  formulated,  or  even  completely 
implicit,  but  it  helps  to  integrate  the  system  by  defining  the  roles  of 
the  actors.  The  stability  of  a  system  is  closely  related  to  the 
existence  of  an  adequately  developed  ideology. 
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The  body  of  rules  which  governs  the'  work  community  is  the  element 
upon  which  Dunlop  focuses  most  attention.  The  rules  are  not  only  an 
element  of  the  structure,  they  are  also  the  major  output  of  the  system. 
They  define  the  status  of  the  actors  and  govern  their  actions  in  the 
work  place  and  community.  The  prime  concern  of  the  actors  is  the  making, 
the  adaptation  and  the  application  of  the  rules  which  subsequently  guide 
the  further  activities  of  the  work  group. 

In  the  author's  definition  "rules"  include  all  agreements, 
statutes,  orders,  decrees,  regulations,  awards,  policies,  practices, 
customs  and  wage  rates  which  circumscribe  the  relationships  between  the 
actors  in  the  system. 

The  structural  elements  of  an  Industrial  Relations  System  may  be 
described  at  a  point  in  time  as  static  components  but  they  are  essen¬ 
tially  dynamic.  Every  system  is  in  a  state  of  continual  change  in 
response  to  the  fluctuating  pressures  of  its  environment. 

II  THE  CONCEPT  OF  AN  INDUSTRIAL  RELATIONS  SYSTEM 

According  to  Dunlop's  theory,  industrial  relations  systems  might 
be  described  as  middle  order  social  systems  with  a  high  degree  of  open¬ 
ness.  They  are  theoretical  cons tructs, rather  than  natural  entities,  and 
their  boundaries  are  defined  by  the  selection  of  system  variables 
(indigenous  variables)  and  parameters  (exogenous  variables)  that  appear 
to  be  relevant. 

An  industrial  relations  system  is  to  be  viewed 
as  an  analytical  sub-system  of  an  industrial  society 
on  the  same  logical  plane  as  an  economic  system, 
regarded  as  another  analytical  sub-system  (Dunlop, 

1958,  p.  4). 

An  industrial  relations  system  is  logically  an 
abstraction  just  as  an  economic  system  is  an  ab¬ 
straction.  Neither  is  concerned  with  behavior  as 
a  whole.  .  .  .  Both  are  abstractions  designed  to  high- 
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light  relationships  and  to  focus  attention  upon 
critical  variables  and  to  formulate  propositions 
for  historical  enquiry  and  statistical  testing 
(Dunlop,  1958,  p.  6). 

The  rejection  of  the  "natural  systems"  view  eliminates  many  of 
the  difficulties  of  system  identification,  minimizes  the  problem  of 
reification  and  permits  one  to  proceed  to  the  discussion  of  the  actual 
variables .  Wherever  there  is  doubt  as  to  the  status  of  a  particular 
variable  it  may  be  resolved  by  clearly  defining  the  variable  in 

3 

operational  terms  as  either  a  "system  variable"  or  a  "parameter."  This 
procedure  avoids  the  conceptual  road-blocks  caused  by  the  search  for 
"natural"  boundaries  and  permits  the  development  of  researchable  pro¬ 
positions.  The  choice  of  "system  variables"  and  "parameters"  cannot  be 
whimsical,  it  must  of  course  be  based  upon  some  logic;  but  for  the 
initial  purpose  of  theory  development  it  is  sufficient  to  work  on  the 
basis  of  relationships  that  appear  to  exist  between  events  (Easton, 

1965,  pp.  31-33). 

There  is,  however,  a  fundamental  structural  criticism  of  Dunlop's 
model  (Craig,  1967,  p.  1).  In  Dunlop's  analysis  the  contexts,  the  actors, 
the  ideology  and  the  rules  are  regarded  as  structural  elements,  (Dunlop, 
1958,  p.  7)  but  it  is  more  properly  the  behavioural  events,  the  interaction 
between  the  actors,  which  constitute  the  system;  apart  from  such  inter¬ 
action  there  is  no  system  --the  mere  existence  of  the  elements  does  not 
make  a  system.  Also,  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  of  ideology  and  rules,  and 
contextual  variables,  such  as  power  and  status,  as  structural  elements-- 


3 

Note  on  terminology:  A  modification  of  Andrew's  distinction  be¬ 
tween  variables  and  parameters  is  employed  here.  The  term  "variable"  is 
used  to  mean  any  system  or  societal  property  in  a  general  sense.  "System 
variable"  is  used  to  mean  a  variable  which  is  defined  as  being  internal 
to  a  system  while  "parameter"  refers  to  any  variable  defined  as  belonging 
to  the  wider  environment  and  impinging  on  the  system  in  some  way  (Andrew, 
1965). 
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they  are  important  only  in  their  functional  aspect  as  the  determinants 
of  the  behaviour  of  actors. 

A  second  criticism  of  Dunlop  might  be  that  the  inclusion  of 
"contexts"  as  an  element  of  the  system  tends  to  confuse  the  two  types  of 
variable.  Contextual  variables  are  by  nature,  parameters,  affecting  the 
events  within  the  system  by  boundary  contact  and  penetration,  but  they 
are  not  subject  to  regulation  by  the  system  and,  therefore,  cannot  be 
satisfactorily  regarded  as  system  elements.  They  are,  of  course, 
vitally  important  in  defining  the  boundaries  and  scope  of  the  system. 

Neither  of  the  two  points  of  criticism  raised  above  detracts  from 
the  description  of  variables  attempted  by  Dunlop  but  they  do  present 
barriers  to  satisfactory  operationalization.  A  suggested  refinement  is 
to  postulate  a  system  that  is  demarcated  by  the  overlapping  of  Dunlop's 
three  contexts.  In  this  scheme  all  technological,  market  and  power 
constraints  would  be  regarded  as  parameters  rather  than  as  system 
variables.  The  latter  would  be  specifically  defined  as  behavioural 
events--  the  actions  of  management,  government  and  labour,  including 
their  joint  actions  and  shared  understandings.  Figure  1  on  page  18 
shows  graphically  how  the  contexts  are  believed  to  define  the  system 
boundaries.  In  this  figure  the  outer  circle  represents  the  total 
society  within  which  lower  order  social  systems  are  operative.  The 
three  overlapping  smaller  circles  represent  Dunlop's  contexts  while  the 
inner  area,  heavily  outlinedj represents  the  societal  space  actually 
occupied  by  the  industrial  relations  system. 

This  approach  is  thought  to  be  entirely  consistent  with  Dunlop 
in  that  the  scope  of  the  industrial  relations  sytem  can  be  seen  to  vary 
with  the  extent  of  the  contexts  and  the  degree  to  which  they  overlap. 
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S  =  Society 

A  =  The  Market  Context 
B  =  The  Power  Context 
C  = 


The  Technological 
Context 

The  Boundaries  of 
The  Industrial 
Relations  System 


THE  BOUNDARIES  OF  THE  INDUSTRIAL  RELATIONS  SYSTEM 


As  each  of  the  context  circles  expands  and  approaches  the 
size  of’ the  societal  circle  the  amount  of  overlap  increases  arid 
the  scope  of  the  industrial  relations  system  becomes  correspondingly 
larger.  '  In  the  national  industrial  relations  systems  described  by 
Dunlop  the  contexts  are  extensive,  with  a  larger  degree  of  overlap 
while  in  tiny  single  plant  systems  the  contextual  overlap  is  quite 
small  (Dunlop,.  1958,  pp.  7-13). 

A  second  diagram  (Figure  2  on  page  19 )  shows  how  the  internal 
structure  of  the  system  might  be  depicted.  Here  it  can  be  seen  that 
within  the  contextually  defined  system  (shown  again  in  heavy  outline) 
the  actors  perform  in  a  variety  of  ways.  Seven  possible  behavioural 
patterns  are  suggested  by  the  diagram -- each  of  the  actors  may  act 
unilaterally,  or  in  co-operation  with  one  or  both  the  other  actors. 
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Again,  adjustment  of  the  overlapping  circles  can  be  used  to  show  the 
types  of  situation  that  might  obtain  in  particular  systems. 


A 


ACTORS 


1  =  Management 

2  =  Labour 

3  =  Government 


A 

B  The  Contexts 
C 


Sys  tem 


three  areas  of 

unilateral 

action 

three  areas  of 

bilateral 

action 

one  area  of 

trilateral 

ac  tion 


FIGURE  2 

INTERNAL  STRUCTURE  OF  THE  INDUSTRIAL  RELATIONS  SYSTEM 


In  Figure  3,  for  example,  the  circles  representing  the  actors 
have  been  adjusted  to  illustrate  how  an  industrial  relations  system  might 
appear  under  an  idealized  form  of  laissez-faire  capitalism.  In  this 
conceptualization  virtually  the  whole  of  the  system  space  is  occupied  by 
management.  The  other  two  actors  are  still  present  but  their  influence 
in  the  system  is  minimal  and  the  degree  of  co-operative  action  virtually 


non-existent. 


dual  •;  1.  «: 
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0  = 
1  = 
2  = 
3  = 


A  MANAGEMENT  DOMINATED  INDUSTRIAL  RELATIONS  SYSTEM 


III  SYSTEM  OUTPUTS 

The  behaviour  of  the  system  actors  results  in  outputs  which  in 
Dunlop's  framework  are  said  to  be  the  "rules"  which  govern  the  inter¬ 
action  between  the  actors  within  a  system  and  which  distinguish  one 
system  from  another .(Dunlop,  1958,  pp.  13-15).  These  rules  are  the  sub¬ 
stantive  conscious  results  of  the  system  activity  not  merely  the  outcomes 
of  the  interaction.  The  distinction  between  outputs  and  outcomes  is  not 
made  explicit  by  Dunlop  but  it  is  most  important.  Easton  makes  the 
point  well  in  his  discussion  of  the  outputs  of  political  systems: 

.  .  .just  as  we  cannot  chacterize  all  activities 
in  which  members  of  a  political  system  engage  as 
outputs  of  that  system,  so  we  cannot  designate  all 
the  consequences  that  flow  from  what  we  shall  settle 
upon  as  the  outputs  of  the  system  as  constituent 
parts  of  these  outputs.  We  must  distinguish  the 
outputs  from  their  consequences  or  what  we  may  call, 
their  outcomes  (Easton,  1967,  p.351). 
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The  actual  decisions  and  implementing  actions 
are  the  outputs:  the  consequences  traceable  to 
them,  however  long  the  discernible  chain  of 
causation,  are  the  outcomes  (Easton,  1967,  p.  352). 

Translated  into  the  terms  of  the  industrial  relations  system, 
the  outputs  of  the  system  are  the  rules,  agreements,  statutes,  orders, 
decrees,  policies  and  practices  which  result  from  the  interaction  within 
the  system.  They  may  be  in  written  form  or  not,  but  they  are  explicit 
and  identifiable.  The  outcomes,  on  the  other  hand,  consist  of  the  whole 
gamut  of  effects  on  individuals  and  groups  both  within  the  system  and  in 
the  environment.  Many  of  these  outcomes  will  be  important  elements  of 
the  feed-back  loop  and  will  affect  subsequent  outputs,  but  they  are  not 
outputs  themselves.  In  the  terminology  of  Katz  and  Kahn  (1967,  n.28) 
the  outputs  are  the  characteristic  energic  products  of  the  system, which 
are  transported  to  the  environment,  and  reactivate  the  system  as  inputs 
via  the  feed-back  mechanism. 

IV  A  SYSTEMS  ANALYSIS  MODEL 

To  the  extent  that  a  theory  has  as  its  basis  a  "logically 
articulated  conceptual  scheme"  (Parsons,  1964,  p.  536)  the  above  concep¬ 
tualization^  of  an  industrial  relations  system  may  be  regarded  as  the 
foundation  of  a  theory,  but  if  the  cardinal  criteria  of  verifiability, 
predictive  and  explanatory  power  are  applied  the  conceptual  scheme 
outlined  does  not  measure  up  too  well  in  its  present  form. 


Note:  The  conceptualization  has  some  affinity  with  that  of 

Loomis  and  Loomis  who  distinguish  between  "elements"  and  "processes" 
which  are  the  working  components,  the  parts  and  the  articulating  functions 
on  the  one  hand  and  "conditions"  on  the  other.  The  latter,  though  used 
by  system  members,  are  only  partially  controlled  by  them  and  are  analogous 
to  the  parameters  and  contexts  referred  to  in  this  report  (Loomis,  1963,  p.  6). 
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The  logical  plausibility  of  the  system  concept  is  not  sufficient 
to  accord  it  the  status  of  a  theory.  Any  theory  arising  out  of  the 
conceptual  scheme  will  contain  propositions  concerning  the  nature  and 
relationships  of  the  relevant  variables,  which  are  explanatory,  pre¬ 
dictive  and  testable.  By  this  it  is  meant  that  the  propositions  will 
enable  one  to  explain  the  present  state  of  system  variables  in  terms  of 
other  variables,  to  predict  the  future  state  of  variables  from  the 
present  (both  within  acceptable  probability  ranges)  and  they  --  the  pro¬ 
positions  --  will  be  testable  in  the  sense  that  it  is  conceivable  that  a 
test  could  be  devised  that  would  validate  or  invalidate  the  proposition. 

To  illustrate  the  last  point  one  might  consider  the  proposition 
that  the  industrial  relations  system  is  to  be  found  in  the  area  of  over¬ 
lap  of  the  three  contexts  posed  by  Dunlop.  Such  a  proposition  is  un- 
tes table  in  an  empirical  sense.  It  is  conceptually  convenient  and 
heuris tically  fruitful  to  think  of  contexts  as  having  the  form  of  circles 
of  transparent  plastic  that  can  overlay  each  other,  but  such  a  con¬ 
figuration  exists  only  in  the  mind  and  cannot  be  validated  by  any 
conceivable  testing  procedure. 

It  is  precisely  the  need  for  operationali ty  in  theory  building 
that  has  led  to  the  development  of  operations  research  as  a  quantitative 
departure  from  the  non-quantitative  systems  approach.  The  key  difference 
between  the  two  is  the  linearity  of  the  models  developed  in  operations 
research.  Inevitably,  linear  models  have  to  become  quite  complex  if 
they  are  to  embrace  all  the  kinds  of  propositions  that  derive  from  a 
system  concept  and  just  as  inevitably  the  linear  models  tend  to  over¬ 
simplify,  losing  some  of  the  subtlety  and  refinement  that  is  possible  in 
highly  conceptual  models. 
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In  the  industrial  relations  sphere  the  model  of  Alton  Craig  is  an 
example  of  a  linear  model  developed  from  a  system  concept.  The  model  is 
freely  adapted  from  the  political  systems  analysis  model  of  Easton  and 
is  based  upon  Dunlop's  conceptual  framework.  This  model  depicts  the 
industrial  relations  system  as  the  processor  of  goals,  values  and  power 
received  from  the  environment  as  inputs.  As  shown  in  Figure  4,  below, 
the  emphasis  of  the  model  is  on  the  conversion  process,  that  takes  place 
within  the  system^as  a  result  of  the  actions  of  the  system's  actors  upon 
the  inputs.  The  model  clarifies  and  emphasizes  the  conceptual  distinction 
between  system  variables  and  parameters  and  to  some  extent  operationalizes 
the  input,  process  and  output  terms  (Craig,  1967,  pp.  3-14). 

INDUSTRIAL  RELATIONS 

ENVIRONMENT  SYSTEM 


(a)  Ecological  System 

(b)  Economic  System 

(c)  Political  System 

(d)  Legal  System 

(e)  Social  System 


-Labour  Government 
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FIGURE  4 

AN  INDUSTRIAL  RELATIONS  SYSTEMS  ANALYSIS  MODEL 


An  examination  of  the  Craig  model  reveals  that  in  reality  he  is 
proposing  a  five  stage  analysis.  This  fact  is  disguised  by  the  way  in 
which  the  model  is  drawn.  Two  of  the  stages  deal  with  conversion  pro¬ 
cesses  or  functions  (Almond  and  Powell,  1966 j  p.14)  and  the  remaining  three 
with  sets  of  variables.  A  modified  drawing  of  the  model  is  presented  in 
Figure  5,  page  24  with  terms  appropriate  to  the  educational  setting 
substituted  for  the  general  terms  used  by  Craig. 
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The  implication  of  the  model  is  that  measurement  of  the  environ¬ 
mental  variables  (I)  and  knowledge  of  the  process  by  which  these 
variables  are  converted  (II)  into  the  variables  of  goals,  values  and 
power  would  enable  the  explanation  and  prediction  of  these  input  variables 
(III) .  Similarly,  measurement  of  the  input  variables  and  knowledge  of 
the  conversion  process  (IV)  that  takes  place  within  the  industrial 
relations  system  would  enable  explanation  and  prediction  of  the  output 
variables  (V). 

THE  CONCEPTS  OF  GOALS,  VALUES  AND  POWER 

The  model  discussed  above  uses  the  terms  "goals,"  "values,"  and 
"power"  to  describe  the  inputs  of  the  industrial  relations  system.  Two  of 
these  inputs  have  been  operationally  defined  in  Chapter  I  but  it  is 
necessary  to  include  a  brief  account  of  the  conceptual  background  of  the 
definitions  accepted  and  an  explanation  of  the  treatment  of  the  third 
(values) . 

Stated  goals  cannot  be  accepted  uncritically  as  the  real  goals  of 
an  organization,  but  they  can  be  used  as  a  clue  to  actual  goals  (Etzioni, 

1961,  p.  72).  The  elusiveness  of  real  goals  is  such  that  any  operational 
definition  is  bound  to  be  inadequate  to  some  degree.  The  definition  of 
goals  which  was  adopted,  was  derived  from  the  conceptualization  of  Davis 
who,  while  recognizing  the  dangers  of  regarding  all  behaviour  as  though 
it  were  directed  towards  some  end,  takes  the  point  of  view  that  it  is 
useful  for  the  purposes  of  analysis  to  assume  that  it  is  (Loomis,  1963, 

P,  17).  The  goal  definition  in  Chapter  I  includes  the  notion  of  short  term 
or  instrumental  goals,  as  well  as  the  non- instrumental,  long  term 
evaluative  ends  discussed  by  Davis  (Loomis,  1963). 

The  "instrumental"  goals  may  be  viewed  as  means  to  the  attainment 
of  the  "evaluative"  ends  or  values  which  are  wider  in  scope  and  more  ultimate. 
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Perrow  makes  a  similar  distinction  between  ’’official  goals"  and 
"operative  goals."  The  former  are  purposely  vague  and  refer  to  the  general 
aims  of  the  organization,  while  the  latter  are  explicit  and  provide  the 
means  to  the  attainment  of  official  goals  (Perrow,  1961) . 

Values  were  not  operationally  defined  in  Chapter  I  but  were  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  goal  definition  as  the  "attitudes"  and  "aspirations"  of  the 
bargaining  parties.  This  approach  recognizes  the  importance  of  values  as 
preferred  states  toward  which  the  parties  were  working,  but  obviates  the 
problem  of  making  distinctions  between  "goal"  and  "value"  statements  in 
the  research  procedures. 

The  definition  of  power  accepted  for  the  study  was  derived  from 
Chamberlain's  concept  of  bargaining  power  (Chamberlain,  1955,  p.  81).  This 
concept  is  based  on  the  offering  of  inducements  and  the  application  of 
sanctions  as  the  determinants  of  bargaining  power:  the  power  of  the  bar¬ 
gaining  parties  fluctuates  according  to  their  ability  to  influence  the 
perceptions  of  their  opponents  about  the  relative  costs  of  agreement  and 
disagreement  (Angus,  1968,  p.  18).  Such  a  concept  embraces  the  two  types 
of  power  commonly  referred  to  as: 

reward  power,  based  on  P's  perception  that  0  has 
the  ability  to  mediate  rewards  for  him;  and 
coercive  power,  based  on  P's  perception  that  0 
has  the  ability  to  mediate  punishments  for  him 
(French  and  Raven,  1967,  p.  504). 

The  concept  of  power  inferred  by  Dunlop  is  broader  than  the  Chamber- 
lain  definition:  it  involves  the  idea  of  status  conferred  by  society  at 
large  and  by  the  other  actors  in  the  industrial  relations  system  (Dunlop, 
1958)  but  it  includes  the  more  restricted  concept  adopted  here  which  is 
consistent  with  the  definition  suggested  by  Craig  in  his  attempt  to 
operationalize  Dunlop's  theory: 


\ 
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The  power  of  any  one  of  the  actors,  .  .  .  may  be 
defined  as  the  ability  of  that  actor  to  obtain  its 
objectives  despite  the  resistance  of  others.  The 
power  of  any  one  of  the  three  actors  will  vary  accor¬ 
ding  to  conditions  in  the  environment  as  well  as  con¬ 
ditions  within  the  industrial  relations  system  itself 
(Craig,  1967),  p.  5). 

RELATED  RESEARCH 


The  Educational  Industrial  Relations  System  in  Alberta 


Several  studies  have  examined  aspects  of  the  system  of  relationships 
between  teachers,  trustees  and  government  in  Alberta  and  have  produced 
findings  and  conclusions  that  are  relevant  to  the  present  research  (Angus, 
1968;  Brown,  1963;  Ingram,  1965;  Bailey,  1956;  Kratzmann,  1963;  Odynak, 

1963;  Roberts,  1966).  These  writers  refer  to  changes  in  the  power  structure 
in  education  during  the  first  fifty  years  of  the  century  and  in  particular 
to  the  increased  influence  of  the  ATA  after  the  ascension  to  power  of  the 
Social  Credit  Party  in  the  mid  1940's  (Roberts,  1966,  p.  70).  Angus  refers 
to  the  Department  of  Education  and  the  ASTA  as  forming  the  "traditional 
power  structure  for  education  in  the  Province"  (1966,  p.  67),  until  the 
passage  of  The  Teaching  Profession  Act  in  1935  opened  the  way  for  more 
effective  involvement  of  the  ATA.  Roberts  summarizes  the  situation  in  the 
following  way: 

During  the  period  from  1907  to  1935  it  tthe  ASTA]  was 
able  to  exert  sufficient  influence  on  the  Minister  of 
Education  and  the  members  of  the  Legislative  Assembly 
to  counteract  fairly  effectively  the  efforts  of  the 
Teachers'  Alliance  to  attain  compulsory  membership, 
security  of  tenure,  abolition  of  the  individual  form 
of  contract,  the  right  to  bargain  collectively.  .  .  . 

Similarly,  it  was  able  to  thwart  the  Provincial  Govern¬ 
ment's  attempts  to  initiate  major  alterations-  in  the 
local  units  of  administration.  Following  the  election 
of  a  Social  Credit  Government  in  1935  the  trustees  had 
reason  to  question  the  effectiveness  of  their  collective 
voice.  .  .  .  While  this  period  might  have  been  heralded 
as  the  start  of  the  'golden  years'  for  the  Alberta 
Teachers'  Association,  it  might  equally  have  been  called 
the  'aphonic  years'  for  the  Alberta  School  Trustees' 

Association  (Roberts,  1966,  p.  289). 
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Roberts  goes  on  to  suggest  that  in  spite  of  some  advances, 
particularly  after  1939,  the  ASTA  remained  relatively  ineffective:  "its 
role  remained  largely  responsive  in  nature”  (Roberts,  1966,  p.  290). 

It  was  Roberts'  supposition,  however,  that  during  the  1960 's  the  ASTA 
would  show  itself  to  be  more  adept  in  working  with  the  Provincial 
authorities  and  presumably,  therefore,  more  influential  in  the  provincial 
industrial  relations  system. 

Researchers  who  have  studied  goals  and  goal  succession  processes 
within  the  ATA  confirm  the  general  conclusions  of  Angus  and  Roberts. 
Kratzmann  reports  a  high  degree  of  success  on  the  part  of  the  ATA  in 
achieving  such  objectives  as:  (a)  a  closed  shop;(b)  compulsory  dues 
check-off;  (c)collec tive  bargaining  for  salary  and  working  conditions; 

(d) bargaining  agent  status  for  the  ATA  in  all  local  negotiations; 

(e) right  to  strike; (f)  control  over  local  collective  bargaining; 

(g) inclusion  of  principals  and  vice-principals  in  bargaining  units; 

(h) direct  negotiation  with  individual  boards  (Kratzmann,  1963).  In  a 
later  article,  however,  he  agrees  with  Roberts  that  during  the  1960's 
the  growing  strength  of  the  ASTA, together  with  a  changing  public 
opinion,  would  probably  reduce  the  ability  of  the  ATA  to  achieve  its 
goals : 

The  Alberta  School  Trustees'  Association  is  growing 
in  stature  and  influence  and  is  alerting  more  and 
more  school  board  members  to  defensible  negotiating 
goals,  norms  and  strategies  (Kratzmann,  1965,  p.  77). 

On  the  basis  of  an  analysis  of  legislation  and  other  governmental 

decisions  during  the  period  from  the  inception  of  the  ATA  to  1941, 

Odynak  concluded  that  the  original  aims  of  the  Association  had  been 

achieved  by  that  date,  with  the  partial  exception  of  security  of 
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tenure  (1963,  pp.  50  f f) ;  but  even  that  goal  had  been  substantially 

achieved  in  the  face  of  strong  opposition  from  the  ASIA  (Brown,  1963, 

pp,,  183  f f)  .  Odynak  postulates  a  process  of  goal  succession  by  which 

the  original  goals  were  replaced  by  new  goals  such  as: 

(a)  an  extension  of  the  security  of  tenure;  (b)  a 
greater  share  of  the  resources  of  the  economy; 

(c)  a  "higher  standards"  approach  to  admission  in 
the  Association;  and  (d)  professional  extension  of 
the  responsibilities  of  teachers . (Odynak,  1963, 
pp.  51-52) 

The  pursuit  of  these  new  goals,  together  with  the  expanding  task  of 
maintaining  and  sustaining  the  organization  itself,  contributed  to  the 
continuing  existence  and  vitality  of  the  Association. 

The  impression  gained  from  the  research  findings  quoted  above  is 
that  there  was  a  distinct  change  in  the  structure  of  the  industrial 
relations  system  of  Albertan  education  between  1907  and  1941.  Up  to 
1935  the  system  described  is  dominated  by  management  and  government  with 
the  third  actor  (labour)  having  very  little  influence.  The  decisions 
made  were  either  unilateral  government  decisions,  unilateral  school 
board  decisions  or  joint  board/government  decisions.  After  1935  the 
emphasis  changed  until  by  1941  the  system  could  be  described  as  labour 
and  government  dominated  with  the  main  decisions  being  unilateral 
government  decisions  strongly  influenced  by  labour.  Two  of  the  writers 
quoted,  however,  predicted  that  the  1960's  would  see  the  development  of 
a  more  balanced  system  with  management  influence  increasing  to  match 
the  strong  labour  component  in  the  system  (Kratzmann,  1965;  Roberts, 
1966). 

Goals  of  the  ATA  and  ASIA 

As  part  of  his  research  Ingram  identified  the  major  goals  of  the 
ATA  and  attempted  to  list  them  in  order  of  priority  according  to 
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frequency  of  mention,  the  emphasis  given  to  them  in  the  written  state¬ 
ments  found  in  publications  of  the  Association,  the  emphasis  given  to 
them  by  staff  officers  and  by  the  amount  of  time  and  money  devoted  to 
them  (Ingram,  1965,  p.  66).  He  drew  up  the  following  list  of  goals 
related  to  teachers'  salary  and  working  conditions: 

Economic  Welfare 

Major  Goals: 

1.  A  competitive  economic  position  for  teachers 

2.  Good  working  conditions  and  security  for  teachers. 

Major  Means: 

1.  The  full  process  of  collective  bargaining  at  the 
system  level 

2.  The  single  salary  schedule 

3.  Schedules  based  upon  preparational  scale 

4.  A  maximum  professional  load 

5.  Adequate  pensions 

6.  Teachers ’ working  conditions  protected  in  legislation 
and  in  collective  agreements  (Ingram,  1965,  p.  233). 

In  addition  to  these  economic  welfare  goals,  some  goals  related  to 

working  conditions  were  placed  high  in  priority  on  the  lists  of  goals 

for  other  aspects  of  the  Association's  \>/ork: 

Professional  Development 

Major  Goal: 

1.  The  improvement  of  educational  service  by  upgrading 
the  quality  of  the  teaching  force  and  the 
instructional  program. 

Major  Means: 

1.  Increased  professional  freedom  for  teachers 

2.  More  responsibility  for  teachers  to  improve  their 
own  competence  (Ingram,  1965,  p.  232). 

(The  other  six  aims  under  this  heading  do  not  refer 
directly  to  working  conditions.) 

Teacher  Education 

Major  Goal : 

1.  The  development  and  upgrading  of  the  teaching 

force  through  recruitment,  selection  and  preparation. 

Major  Means: 

10  More  control  by  the  Association  over  selection, 
preparation  and  certification  of  teachers. 
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2.  A  minimum  of  four  years  of  teacher  education 
prior  to  certification 

3.  General  certification  before  special  certification 

4.  An  internship  program  before  certification. 

Internal  Relations 

Major  Goals: 

1.  The  maintenance  of  professional  discipline 

2.  The  protection  of  teachers  against  unjust  treatment. 

Major  Means: 

5.  The  protection  of  teachers'  professional  freedoms 
and  rights  through  legislation  (Ingram,  1965, 

pp.  232-235). 

Of  a  total  of  twenty  eight  "major  means"  (instrumental  goals) 

V 

identified  by  Ingram,  thirteen  (43  percent)  can  be  seen  to  have  direct 
bearing  upon  salary  or  working  conditions  and  several  of  these  have 
high  priority  in  the  Professional  Development  and  Teacher  Education 
spheres  of  the  Association's  operations,  suggesting  that  in  the  ATA, 
interest  in  teachers'  salary  and  working  conditions  is  pervasive  and 
by  no  means  restricted  to  the  Teacher  Welfare  department. 

A  further  interesting  finding  from  Ingram's  research  is  the  low 
correlation  found  between  participation  in  ATA  affairs  and  commitment 
to  the  Association  (1965,  p„  141).  This  result  led  him  to  the  con¬ 
clusion  that  participation  and  commitment  are  two  different  aspects  of 

i 

involvement^  and  to  the  speculation  that  members  may  be  more  committed 
to  the  Association's  goals  than  is  generally  supposed,  and  more  than  can 
be  inferred  from  the  amount  of  member  participation  in  its  affairs 
(Ingram,  1965,  p.  190).  If  Ingram's  speculation  is  correct  the  official 
or  public  goals  of  the  organization  may  have  considerable  membership 
support,  notwithstanding  Odynak's  conclusion  that  "An  active  minority 
is  in  control  at  every  level  of  government  in  the  Association"  (1963, 


p.  229). 
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In  his  discussion  of  the  goals  of  the  ASTA  Roberts  give  prime 

importance  to  the  policy  statements  developed  for  the  first  edition  of 

the  Policy  Handbook  in  1964  and  the  subsequent  modification  of  that 

policy  by  resolutions  of  Annual  General  Meetings  (Roberts,  1966, 

pp.  196  f f) .  His  analysis  of  the  1965  Policy  Handbook  revealed  that 

forty-five  percent  of  all  goal  statements  were  concerned  with: 

.  .  .  professional  and  non-professional  personnel, 
the  bargaining  process,  salary,  tenure  of  teachers 
and  supervisory  personnel,  working  conditions, 
fringe  benefits,  teacher  recruitment,  the  education 
and  certification  of  teachers,  school  buildings, 
equipment,  pupil  transportation,  and  other  allied 
matters.  .  .  (Roberts,  1966,  p.202). 

This  figure  of  forty-five  percent  is  similar  to  the  forty- three  percent 

of  "priority"  goals  of  the  ATA  found  by  Ingram  to  be  devoted  to  similar 

concerns  (p.  32  above),  and  indicates  a  substantial  emphasis  of  the  ASTA 

on  various  aspects  of  teachers'  salary  and  working  conditions. 

Another  finding  of  Roberts  which  reflects  upon  the  goals  of  the 
organization  is  the  substantiation  of  the  hypothesis:  "That  the  Alberta 
School  Trustees'  Association  expends  a  good  deal  of  its  available 
resources  in  countering  pressures  exerted  by  the  teachers  of  the 
province"  (Roberts,  1966,  p.  294).  Early  in  the  century  this  meant 
mainly  the  expenditure  of  time  and  energy,  but  by  the  late  1950's  the 
organization  "committed  substantial  capital  resources  in  its  struggle 
to  counteract  the  pressures  brought  about  by  the  efforts  of  the  Alberta 
Teachers'  Association,  especially  in  the  field  of  collective  bargaining" 
(Roberts,  1966,  p.  295). 

It  would  seem  then,  that  the  basic  relationship  between  the  two 
organizations  is  one  of  conflict,  with  each  devoting  energy  and 
resources  to  obstruct  and  prevent  the  achievement  of  the  other's  goals. 
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Analysis  of  Collective  Agreements 

A  number  of  studies  in  the  United  States  have  sought  information 
about  collective  bargaining  in  educational  settings,  by  analysis  of 
resulting  agreements  (Perry  and  Wildman,  1966;  Moskow,  1965;  Stephens, 
1964;  Birdsell,  1965;  Andrews,  1968).  Most  of  these  studies  used  small 
samples  and  were  mainly  concerned  with  the  counting  and  categorization 
of  provisions  rather  than  the  conditions  contained  in  the  provisions. 
Moskow,  for  example,  examined  agreements  from  seventeen  school  districts 
(1965),  Stephens  (1964)  analyzed  only  seven,  Birdsell  (1965)  included 
fifty  three  districts  in  his  study,  while  Andrews  (1968)  selected  forty. 
The  notable  exception  to  the  use  of  small  representative,  or  random, 
samples  was  the  Perry  and  Wildman  study  (1966)  which  analyzed  750 
agreements  as  part  of  an  even  more  comprehensive  survey  of  negotiation 
procedures  in  4308  school  districts  each  enrolling  1200  students  or  more. 
As  might  be  expected  when  highly  divergent  sampling  procedures  are  used, 
the  findings  of  these  studies  are  sometimes  apparently  conflicting  and 
the  generalizations  made  must  be  treated  with  caution:  Stephens  (1964) 
and  Birdsell  (1965),  for  example,  concluded  that  salary  items  were  the 
most  frequently  negotiated  with  Birdsell  declaring  them  to  be  "always" 
included;  while  the  Perry  and  Wildman  study,  on  the  other  hand,  found 
only  seventeen  out  of  750  agreements  that  included  detailed  provisions 
on  salaries,  hours  and  other  work  conditions  (1966)  and  Moskow  (1965) 
found  only  nine  out  of  seventeen  agreements  to  contain  salary  scales. 

There  is,  however,  substantial  agreement  among  the  studies 
quoted  above  in  their  identification  of  fields  of  analysis.  Generally 
included  are  the  following: 


' 
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Negotiation  Procedures  (Moskow,  1965;  Perry  and  Wildman,  1966). 

Recognition  of  Teachers'  Association  (Moskow,  1965;  Perry  and 

Wildman,  1966). 

Salary  (Moskow,  1965;  Perry  and  Wildman,  1966). 

Sick  Leave  and  Leave  of  Absence  (Moskow,  1965), 

Powers  and  Authority  of  School  Boards  (Moskow,  1965). 

Teaching  Load  and  Duties  (Moskow,  1965) . 

Teacher  Assignment  and  Transfer  (Moskow,  1965). 

Andrews,  whose  work  is  most  similar  to  the  research  discussed  in 
this  report,  identified  thirty-two  fields  of  analysis  grouped  in  two 
major  clusters: 

General  Considerations:  Type  of  Recognition,  Negotiating 
Unit;  Role  of  Superintendent,  Duration  of  Agreement, 

Re-opening  of  Agreement,  Organizational  Security, 

Restrictions  on  Organization,  Negotiating  Procedures, 

Grievance  Procedures,  Impasse  Procedures,  School 
Building  Authority. 

Negotiable  Factors:  Salary,  Health  Insurance,  Sick  Leave 
Study  Leave,  Legal  Aid  to  Teachers,  Promotion  Transfer, 
Assignment,  Curriculum,  Material  of  Instruction, 

Teaching  Load,  Class  Size,  Non-Teaching  Duties,  Duty 
Free  Lunch,  Length  of  School  Day,  Length  of  School  Year, 
Faculty  Meetings,  Teacher  Organizational  Meetings, 

Facilities  for  Teachers,  Pay  for  Teacher  Negotiators 
(Andrews,  1968). 

He  found  that  the  most  frequently  negotiated  fields  were  Salary,  Health 
Insurance,  Length  of  School  Day,  Length  of  School  Year,  Class  Size  and 
Duty  Free  Lunch  Period  (Andrews,  1968). 

Comparisons  between  United  States  conditions,  as  described  in  the 
above  investigations,  and  those  in  Alberta  suggest  differences  rather 
than  similarities.  Perhaps  the  most  obvious  of  these  is  the  larger  role 
of  government  in  the  Alberta  system:  of  the  thirty  two  fields  suggested 
by  Andrews  several  were  completely  covered  by  legislation  during  the 
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1960's  while  others  were  substantially  or  partially  within  the  legis¬ 
lative  prerogative  in  Alberta.  Perry  and  Wildman  (1966)  drew  the  con¬ 
clusion  that  in  the  United  States  there  were  two  discernible  trends: 
one,  towards  the  establishment  of  formal  bargaining  relationships 
through  legislation  and  a  second,  towards  the  development  of  detailed 
negotiation  with  the  results  expressed  in  lengthy,  technical  documents. 
Both  developments  can  be  seen  to  have  reached  an  advanced  stage 
in  the  Alberta  system. 

A  second  area  of  contrast  is  in  the  different  status  of  the  ATA 
compared  with  the  two  major  United  States  teachers'  organizations -- 
the  National  Education  Association  and  the  American  Federation  of 
Teachers.  Although  research  indicates  that  the  differences  between  these 
two  organizations, so  far  as  collective  bargaining  is  concerned, are 
minimal  (both  NEA  and  AFT  affiliates  try  to  include  as  many  items  as 
possible  in  agreements — Moskow,  1965;  and  differences  between  the  two 
were  found  by  Stephens,  1964,  to  be  largely  semantic)  the  existence  of 
rival  organizations  tends  to  weaken  the  influence  and  power  of  both. 

Dent,  for  example,  found  that  where  a  single  teachers'  organization 
attempted  to  influence  school  board  decisions  in  Oregon,  there  was 
greater  impact  than  where  there  was  a' split -between  two  or  more  teachers' 
groups  (Andrews,  1968).  The  ATA  by  contrast  has  statutory  monopoly  of 
membership  and  also  bargaining  rights  that  are  protected  by  law.  These 
important  differences  suggest  that  in  Alberta  the  scope  of  the 
educational  industrial  relations  system  is  best  thought  of  as  provincial 
rather  than  local,  and  support  the  approach  taken  in  the  present 
inves  tigation. 

Research  based  upon  analysis  of  collective  agreements  in  Canada 
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has  been  carried  on  mainly  outside  the  educational  setting  (Government 

of  Canada,  1969)  but  such  work  has  led  to  the  conclusion  that: 

.  .  .the  collective  agreement  is  both  a  document 
subjected  to  the  various  factors  at  play  in  the 
environment  where  it  applies,  and  a  document  which, 
in  turn,  generates  and  shapes  attitudes,  ways  of 
life,  new  approaches,  et  cetera  (Quinet,  1969,  p.  8). 

The  research  reported  in  this  document  is  based  upon  an  application  of 

the  above  conclusion  in  the  educational  sphere. 

SCOPE  AND  EMPHASIS  OF  INVESTIGATION 
The  present  investigation  did  not  attempt  to  deal  with  all  five 
stages  of  the  linear  model  developed  in  this  chapter.  The  purpose  was 
rather  to  examine  the  relationships  between  stage  III  (input  variables), 
and  stage  V  (output  variables),  to  derive  inferences  about  stage  IV 
(conversion  process),  and  to  develop  propositions  which  might  assist  in  the 
further  analysis  of  the  conceptual  model.  The  seven  behavioural  patterns 
within  the  industrial  relations  system  discussed  above,  and  represented 
diagrammatic ally  in  Figure  2,  page  19,  are  components  of  the  conversion 
process  through  which  goals,  values  and  power  are  converted  into  rules. 

The  research  reported  in  the  following  chapters  was  designed  to  investi¬ 
gate  the  relationship  between  these  components  rather  than  the  inner 
workings  of  each.  The  emphasis  of  the  analysis  was,  thus,  structural 


rather  than  functional. 
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CHAPTER  III 


RESEARCH  METHODOLOGY 

An  "investigation"  has  been  described  as  the  least  adequate  form 
of  enquiry:  it  does  not  meet  criteria  of  either  internal  or  external 
validity  (Guba,  1963,  p.  242)  but  its  findings  may  nevertheless  be  most 
useful : 

.  .  .if  we  treat  the  data  as  illustrative  of  the  kinds 
of  things  that  might  be  observed,  or  if  we  think  of  an 
investigation  as  a  pilot  study  which  yields  some  in¬ 
sights  into  the  kinds  of  problems  that  might  be 
encountered  and  which  could  be  studied  in  detail  in  a 
more  elaborate  design  in  a  different  situation  (Guba, 

1963,  p.  243). 

The  present  research  was  of  such  a  type.  It  is  recognized  that 
the  design  did  not  allow  for  the  control  or  even  the  randomization  of 
many  variables  which  might  be  influential,  while  the  sampling  procedure 
used  emphasizes  a  need  for  caution  in  generalizing  from  the  data. 

I  DATA  COLLECTION 

Sources  of  Data 

Input  data--goals.  Data  relevant  to  the  goals  of  the  ATA  in  the 
area  of  teachers'  salary  and  working  conditions  were  collected  from  the 
following  sources:  ATA  Policy  Handbooks;  Minutes  of  the  Annual 
Representatives  Assemblies  of  the  Association  (previously  called  Minutes 
of  the  Annual  General  Meetings);  selected  issues  of  The  Economic  Bulletin 
(a  publication  of  the  ATA  Teacher  Welfare  Department);  and  Briefs  or 
Submissions  of  the  ATA  to  the  Executive  Council  of  the  Provincial 
Government,  to  the  Minister  of  Education  and  to  Members  of  the  Legis¬ 
lative  Assembly. 
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These  four  sources  were  regarded  as  primary  references  because 
they  purport  to  express  the  official  point  of  view  of  the  Association 
on  the  matters  with  which  they  deal.  The  resolutions  passed  in  Annual 
meetings  become  the  policy  of  the  organization  while  The  Economic 
Bulletin  presents  operational  guidelines  derived  from  official  policy 

Briefs  to  cabinet,  Education  Department  and  members  of  parliament 
are  represented  as  the  collective  opinion  of  the  Association. 

In  addition  to  the  four  primary  sources,  one  secondary  source  of 
information  was  used:  selected  articles  from  The  ATA  Magazine.  Data 
derived  from  this  source  were  regarded  as  secondary  because  they  are 
presented  as  the  views  of  individuals  commenting  upon  the  policies  of 
the  organization.  Such  views  may  be  influential  in  determining  or 
modifying  Association  policy  but  they  do  not  have  that  status  themselves. 

In  the  case  of  the  ASTA  primary  goal  data  were  extracted  from: 
the  minutes  of  the  ASTA  Executive  Council;  Policy  Handbooks;  Briefs  and 
Submissions  to  the  Executive  Council  of  the  Provincial  Government  and 
the  Education  Department,  and  Economic  and  Salary  Bulletins  issued  by 
the  ASTA  to  assist  school  boards  in  collective  bargaining.  The  minutes 
of  Annual  General  Meetings  were  not  consulted  because  they  were  not 
readily  accessible. 

As  in  the  case  of  the  ATA  secondary  goal  data  were  sought  in  The 
Alberta  School  Trustee,  the  magazine  of  the  ASTA. 

Table  I  (page  39)  summarizes  the  sources  of  goal  data  and  indicates 
the  selection  of  materials  from  each  source.  All  primary  data  were 
collected  from  the  files  of  the  respective  organizations. 

A  complete  list  of  documentary  data  sources  is  contained  in  the 
List  of  References  (pages  251  -  259). 
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Data  relevant  to  goal  intensity  and  to  related  problem  number  3 
were  collected  by  interviewing  twenty- two  persons  who  were  in  influential 
positions  in  their  organizations,  and  who  were  directly  engaged  in  collec¬ 
tive  bargaining  during  the  period  under  study.  The  eleven  subjects  from 
each  organization  were  selected  on  the  basis  of  their  involvement  in  col¬ 
lective  bargaining  rather  than  the  extent  to  which  their  opinions  were 
thought  to  represent  those  of  the  respective  associations.  The  data 
collected  during  the  interviews  are  accordingly  subject  to  the  limitations 
of  any  bias  that  might  have  been  introduced  by  this  sampling  procedure. 

People  interviewed  were  asked  first  of  all  to  give  their  own 
impressions  of  the  goals  on  which  each  of  the  organizations  had  placed 
most  emphasis  during  the  period  of  the  study.  They  were  then  given  a  list 
of  goals  extracted  from  other  sources  and  asked  to  rank  each  of  them  as 
"very  important,"  "moderately  important,"  or  "relatively  unimportant." 

The  interviewer  recorded  all  responses  on  prepared  sheets,  and  in 
addition  the  interviews  were  tape-recorded  to  enable  the  accuracy  of  the 
interviewer’s  reporting  to  be  checked. 

A  complete  list  of  the  persons  interviewed  and  their  official 
positions  in  their  respective  organizations,  appears  in  Appendix  A.  Also 
contained  in  Appendix  A  is  a  copy  of  the  interview  schedule  used  and  a 
further  note  on  interview  procedures. 

The  criteria  used  to  measure  goal  intensity  were  as  follows:  (a) 
frequency  of  mention  in  all  sources;  (b)  nature  of  sources  (primary  source 
references  were  considered  to  be  more  indicative  of  high  intensity  than 
secondary  sources);  (c)  semantic  content  of  actual  goal  statements;  (d) 
responses  of  people  interviewed. 

Output  data--rules .  According  to  the  research  model  employed,  the 
outputs  of  an  industrial  relations  system  are  the  rules  which  govern 
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the  relationships  of  the  actors  in  the  system.  Such  rules  were  represented 
in  the  present  research  by  a  sample  of  sixteen  collective  agreements  for 
each  of  the  ten  years  under  investigation  (a  total  of  160  agreements); 
the  relevant  Provincial  legislation  and  regulations  of  the  Department  of 
Education  throughout  the  period;  and  a  sample  of  school  board  policy 
handbooks  from  some  of  the  same  jurisdictions  used  in  the  analysis  of 
collective  agreements. 

Sampling  Procedures 

In  terms  of  the  research  model  the  data  that  are  relevant  consist 
of  all  goals  held  by  the  actors  in  the  industrial  relations  system,  the 
power  derived  by  these  actors  from  society  and  all  rules  which  govern  the 
interaction  betx^een  the  actors.  The  documents  selected  as  data  sources 
were  chosen  on  the  basis  of  the  likelihood  of  their  representing  this 
universe . 

Initial  investigation  of  the  documents  available  in  the  files  of 
the  ATA  and  the  ASTA  indicated  the  most  fruitful  sources  of  goal  statements 
and  these  were  the  ones  chosen  for  analysis.  The  amount  of  repetition  in 
the  documents,  and  the  failure  to  find  any  other  substantial  sources  of 
goal  statements  indicated  that  the  selection  was  adequate  and  provided 
an  almost  complete  list  of  the  stated  goals  of  each  organization, 
relative  to  teachers'  salary  and  working  conditions. 

The  articles  chosen  from  the  secondary  sources  were:  all 
editorials,  all  articles  by  Executive  Secretaries  (Executive  Directors) 
and  all  articles  by  Association  Presidents.  The  views  expressed  were, 
therefore,  those  of  the  chief  salaried  officials,  the  chief  elected 
officials  and  those  most  influential  in  the  dissemination  of  information 
to  organization  members  and  the  public  at  large. 
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The  school  jurisdictions  from  which  collective  agreements  were 
analyzed  were  selected  on  the  basis  of  size,  type  of  jurisdiction, 
geographical  locality  and  availability  of  a  complete  set  of  collective 
agreements  for  the  period  under  investigation.  Each  of  the  sixteen 
jurisdictions  employed  140  or  more  teachers  in  1969,  seven  of  them  were 
urban  districts  (f ive--public ,  two--separate)  and  nine  were  rural 
jurisdictions  (four--  divisions,  five  --counties).  Selection  was  made 
from  widely  distributed  geographical  areas  in  the  province. 

This  process  of  selection  yielded  a  sample  of  about  ten  percent 
of  the  bargaining  units  in  the  Province,  drawn  from  all  geographical 
areas  and  the  four  main  types  of  jurisdiction.  The  sample  includes  the 
four  largest  bargaining  units  in  the  Province  and  eleven  of  the  remaining 
twelve  are  larger  than  the  Provincial  average.  A  list  of  the  school 
jurisdictions  in  the  sample  is  presented  in  Appendix  B. 

Two  further  types  of  output  (rule)  data  were  sampled  to  give 
information  relevant  to  sub-problems  number  three  and  number  four: 
legislation  and  school  board  policies. 

Clauses  related  to  teachers'  working  conditions  were  examined  in 
the  following  Provincial  legislation:  The  Alberta  School  Act,  The 
Alberta  Labour  Act,  The  Teaching  Profession  Act  and  The  Teachers ' 
Retirement  Fund  Act.  Subordinate  legislation  was  sampled  by  examination 
of  the  regulations  of  the  Alberta  Department  of  Education. 

School  board  policy  handbooks  were  available  for  five  of  the 
sample  jurisdictions,  and  these  were  used  to  get  indications  of  the 
types  of  rules  established  by  school  board  action. 

The  sampling  procedure  as  described  above  was  highly  selective; 
consistent  with  the  objective  of  securing  a  sample  of  data  that  could 
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be  regarded  as  representative  of  the  universe  described  in  the  research 
model . 

II  DATA  ANALYSIS 

Classification  Scheme 

The  first  step  in  handling  and  analyzing  the  data  was  the 
preparation  of  a  suitable  classification  system  to  allow  the  ordering 
and  subsequent  comparison  of  data.  A  preliminary  investigation 
involving  two  of  the  primary  sources  of  goal  data  and  a  sample  of 
collective  agreements  from  two  school  jurisdictions  for  the  years  1961, 
1964  and  1969  was  conducted  with  the  intention  of  identifying  appropriate 
categories  of  analysis  which  could  then  be  used  as  the  basis  for  the 
development  of  the  analytical  scheme  to  be  used  in  the  study.  Seventy- 
eight  fields  of  analysis  were  tentatively  suggested  by  the  types  of 
statement  found  in  the  sources.  During  the  preliminary  investigation 
some  of  these  fields  were  divided  and  additional  fields  became  necessary, 
to  allow  for  the  categorization  of  all  the  themes  which  occurred;  the 
resulting  number  of  fields  was  105. 

Related  fields  were  grouped  together  in  clusters  and  the 
resulting  classification  scheme  contained  105  fields  in  thirteen 
clusters.  As  classification  of  the  actual  data  proceeded  some  overlap 
between  the  fields  was  discovered,  and  modification  in  wording  as  well 
as  redefining  of  some  fields  improved  classif icatory  power. 

The  scheme  in  the  form  finally  employed  throughout  the  research 
retained  thirteen  clusters  comprising  a  total  of  96  fields.  It  is 
reproduced  in  detail  in  Appendix  C. 

Treatment  of  Goal  Data 

Thematic  analysis.  According  to  the  definition, -of  a  ’’theme" 
adopted  for  the  study  and  reproduced  above  (page  10)  all  statements  of 
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goals  which  appeared  as  sentences  and  sentence  compounds  in  the  primary 
sources  were  extracted.  These  themes  were  placed  on  cards  and  classified 
according  to  field  cluster.  It  proved  impossible  to  classify  the  themes 
strictly  according  to  field,  since  most  of  them  were  stated  in  more  general 
terms  that  made  them  applicable  to  more  than  one  field.  In  fact,  some  of 
the  themes  were  such  that  they  had  to  be  included  in  more  than  one  cluster. 

Item  analysis.  An  "item"  is  a  larger  unit  of  symbolic  material 
than  a  "theme"  and  was  considered  a  sufficiently  precise  unit  of  analysis 
for  the  secondary  sources.  Each  editorial  and  article  by  the  presidents 
and  executive  secretaries  of  the  ATA  and  the  ASTA  appearing  in  the  secon¬ 
dary  sources  was  examined;  if  its  major  emphasis  was  related  to  teachers' 
salary  and/or  working  conditions  it  was  counted  as  an  item  of  data.  A 
few  sentences  summarizing  the  main  point,  or  points,  of  the  item  were  then 
prepared,  placed  on  cards  and  classified  according  to  field  cluster  (and 
field  wherever  possible) . 

Tabulation  of  data.  All  themes  and  items  identified  and  classified 
were  arranged  in  tables  according  to  cluster  (Table  3  et  cetera.  Chapter  IV) 
and  for  each  goal  the  sources  in  which  it  was  mentioned  were  indicated  by 
year. 

Treatment  of  Output  Data 

Legislation  and  school  board  policies.  Thematic  data  were  ex¬ 
tracted  from  these  sources  by  a  similar  method  to  that  used  for  the  goal 
data  sources.  The  themes  extracted  were  also  classified  and  tabulated 
in  a  manner  analagous  to  that  employed  for  the  goal  data. 


Collective  agreements.  The  volume  of  data  from  this  source,  their 
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centrality  to  the  main  research  question  and  the  possibility  of  classi¬ 
fying  agreement  themes  more  accurately  according  to  their  specific  field 
necessitated  the  development  of  a  computerized  method  of  handling  these 
data.  A  coding  scheme  freely  based  upon  the  Standard  Coding  Plan  for 
Analysis  of  Collective  Agreements  (Government  of  Canada,  1969)  was 
developed  for  the  96  fields  of  analysis.  This  scheme  was  designed  to 
enable  a  coder  to  represent  each  of  the  possible  alternatives  within  each 
field  with  a  number  or  series  of  numbers  punched  on  I.B.M.  cards.  A  com¬ 
puter  program  was  subsequently  developed  to  read  the  coded  information 
and  tabulate  it. 

Coding  procedure.  Sets  of  coding  cards  (an  example  of  a  coding 
card  is  included  in  Appendix  C)  were  prepared  with  each  card  representing 
one  field  of  analysis.  The  code  numbers  assigned  to  the  alternatives 
within  each  field,  as  well  as  I.B.M.  card  and  column  numbers,  were  shoxm 
on  the  cards,  which  were  grouped  according  to  cluster.  Four  coders,  in 
addition  to  the  researcher,  were  trained  in  the  coding  technique  which 
consisted  of  the  following  steps: 

1.  The  coder  read  through  the  agreement  to  get  some  idea  of  its 
format  and  the  fields  of  analysis  included. 

2.  Taking  each  coding  card  in  turn  the  agreements  were  searched  for 
related  clauses.  Each  clause  was  coded  by  placing  the  appropriate 
code  number  in  the  correct  column  on  a  data  punching  form. 

3.  As  each  clause  in  the  agreement  was  coded  it  was  marked  off.  When 
the  whole  group  of  coding  cards  had  been  used  any  clauses  that 
were  still  uncoded  were  readily  identified  and  were  then  checked. 
Usually  it  was  found  that  such  clauses  could  be  accurately  coded 
but  wherever  this  was  not  possible  a  note  was  kept.  The  notes 
were  later  used  as  a  sources  of  supplementary  information. 
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The  coders  were  trained  for  about  four  hours  on  agreements  that 
were  not  from  the  sample.  During  the  training  period  there  was  frequent 
cross-checking,  and  discussion  of  difficult  clauses. 

Coding  reliability.  Twelve  checks  were  made  during  the  coding  to 
give  an  indication  of  inter-coder  reliability.  Four  checks  were  made  six 
months  after  the  original  coding  as  a  means  of  determining  reliability 
over  time  as  well  as  between  individual  coders.  The  checking  procedure 
was  the  same  in  all  sixteen  checks:  a  coder,  who  had  not  worked  with  any 
of  the  agreements  from  the  jurisdiction  to  be  checked,  was  selected  to 
make  an  independent  coding  of  an  agreement.  The  original  coding  and  the 
check  coding  were  them  compared  and  the  number  of  discrepancies  counted. 
Discounting  identification  information  which  was  thoroughly  checked  on 
all  cards  before  processing,  there  were  136  possible  points  at  which 
there  could  be  coding  disagreement  within  the  96  fields.  The  number  of 
differences  found  between  the  original  and  the  check  was  subtracted  from 
136,  and  the  remainder  expressed  as  a  percentage  of  agreement.  Table  II 
on  page  47  summarizes  the  percentage  agreement  between  coders. 

Only  two  of  the  checks  shox^ed  less  than  90  percent  agreement 
between  coders  and  the  average  agreement  was  93.9  percent.  The  reliability 
showed  no  appreciable  decline  over  time  and  was  considered  satisfactory. 

Statistical  Procedures 

The  data  were  not  subjected  to  any  tests  of  statistical 
significance.  Data  were  compared  and  anlyzed  by  the  use  of  frequency 
distributions,  percentages  and  means. 
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TABLE  2 

CODING  OF  160  COLLECTIVE  AGREEMENTS 
INTER-CODER  RELIABILITY 
AMONG  FIVE  CODERS 


Coder  No. 

Checker  No. 

Agreement  No.a 

Percentage  Agreemen 
Between  Coders 

1 

2 

1 

93.3 

2 

1 

11 

97.8 

4 

3 

23 

89.9 

5 

1 

33 

94.8 

5 

3 

41 

91.1 

1 

4 

59 

84.4 

2 

5 

65 

94.8 

3 

2 

72 

97.1 

4 

2 

79 

93.3 

1 

3 

88 

94.1 

5 

4 

117 

98.5 

1 

4 

123 

95. 6b 

2 

4 

134 

91. 9b 

5 

2 

146 

96.3 

5 

4 

147 

92. 6b 

1 

4 

160 

97.  lb 

aOne  agreement  for  each  of  sixteen  jurisdictions  is  included 
in  the  check  list. 


b Indicates  a  check  made  after  an  interval  of  six  months. 
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CHAPTER  IV 


GOALS  OF  THE  ALBERTA  TEACHERS'  ASSOCIATION 

Sub-problem  number  1,  Chapter  I,  page  2  is  stated  in  the 
following  manner: 

1  What  were  the  stated  goals  of  the  ATA  regarding  teachers'  salary 
and  work  conditions  during  the  ten  years? 

1(a)  What  were  the  intensities  of  the  stated  goals  relative  to  each 
other? 

The  present  chapter  deals  with  these  two  questions  and  presents  the 
findings  of  the  investigation  concerning  them. 

So  far  as  the  ATA  goal  data  were  concerned  only  ten  of  the 
thirteen  field  clusters  were  used  in  the  classification.  There  were 
no  goal  statements  that  could  most  appropriately  be  placed  in  Cluster 
A:  General  Information;  Cluster  C:  Regulatory  or  Cluster  M:  Managerial 
Rights.  Tables  3,  4  and  7-14  summarize  the  goal  data  and  indicate  the 
sources  from  which  they  were  derived.  Wherever  practicable  the  actual 
wording  of  the  goal  statements  has  been  retained  in  these  tables,  but 
frequently  statements  have  been  compressed  or  combined  to  make  for 
greater  conciseness.  To  facilitate  reference  throughout  this,  and 
succeeding  chapter^each  goal  has  been  assigned  an  identification  number 
consisting  of  two  letters  and  a  numeral.  The  first  letter  indicates 
the  organization  which  holds  the  goal  (T  =  ATA,  B  =  ASTA) ;  the  second 
letter  indicates  the  field  cluster  in  which  the  goal  is  classified, and 
the  numeral  shows  the  position  of  the  goal  in  the  table  in  which  it 
appears.  Thus,  for  example,  "T.D.5"  indicates  an  "ATA  goal"  related 


► 


to  "Salary"  and  "number  5"  in  the  goal  table  titled  "ATA  Goals  Related 
to  Salaries  and  Allowances." 

Cluster  B--Bargaining  Rights  and  Procedures 

Retention  of  Alberta  Labour  Act.  In  Table  3,  page  50,  are  presented 
the  goals  of  the  ATA  concerned  with  bargaining  rights  and  procedures.  A 
consistent  theme  here  is  the  apparent  desire  to  maintain  the  bargaining 
status  quo  under  the  terms  of  the  Alberta  Labour  Act.  In  the  first  half 
of  the  decade  there  was  frequent  reference  to  this  objective  in  the 
secondary  source,  and  it  was  twice  mentioned  in  briefs  to  the  Legislative 
Council  (Goal  T.B.l,  Table  3,  page  50).  Goals  such  as:  the  prevention 
of  the  introduction  of  compulsory  arbitration  (T.B.2),  preservation  of 
direct  bargaining  between  employer  and  employee  group  (T.B.3),  prevention 
of  time  limits  on  bargaining  (T.B.4)  and  the  retention  of  the  right  to 
strike  (T.B.9)  are  related  aims  which  emphasize  the  ATA's  desire  to  retain 
the  type  of  bargaining  procedures  that  were  in  effect  at  the  beginning 
of  the  ten  years. 

Teachers'  rights  not  in  statutes.  A  second  group  of  goals  shown  in 
Table  3  was  concerned  with  preservation  or  establishment  of  certain  rights, 
that  were  not  clearly  protected  by  statute,  but  which  were  important  to 
the  ATA's  interpretation  of  what  is  meant  by  "collective  bargaining." 

The  rejection  of  a  provincial  salary  schedule  (T.B.6),  the  right  to  bar¬ 
gain  for  working  conditions  as  well  as  salary  (T.B.7),  and  statutory 
mediation  upon  request  of  either  party  in  the  case  of  rejection  of  a 
Conciliation  Board  award  (T.B.5)  fall  into  this  category. 

The  bargaining  units.  Goals  concerning  the  nature  of  the  bargaining 
unit  comprise  a  third  group  in  Table  3  and  in  this  case  the  emphasis 
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is  on  maintaining  as  wide  as  possible  a  definition  of  the  bargaining 
unit.  Goals  T.B.10,  T.B.ll  and  T.B.12  are  variants  on  the  same  theme 
with  T.B.10  (inclusion  in  the  bargaining  unit  of  all  teachers  except  the 
superintendent)  extending  the  bargaining  unit  very  widely. 

Maintenance  of  procedures.  Of  the  remaining  three  goals  in  Table 
3  two  are  procedural;  seeking  on  the  one  hand  to  make  doubly  sure  of  the 
grievance  procedures  in  the  Alberta  Labour  Act  by  writing  them  into 
every  agreement  (T.B.8),  and  on  the  other  to  ensure  accurate  inter¬ 
pretation  of  agreements  by  having  them  in  a  standardized  format  (T.B.14). 
The  goal  of  "representation  at  board  meetings"  (T.B.13)  was  directed  at 
maintenance  of  satisfactory  liaison  between  teachers  and  board,  but  the 
precise  type  of  representation  desired  was  not  suggested  in  the  policy 
motion  of  1963  or  in  The  Economic  Bulletin. 

Cluster  D--  Salary 

The  salary  schedule.  With  regard  to  salaries  and  allowances  there 
are  eighteen  goals  identified  in  Table  4,  page  53.  Of  these  the  first 
ten  (T.D.l  -  T.D.10)  set  out  policy  that  is  directly  applicable  to  the 
salary  schedule--its  format,  its  status  as  the  basis  of  all  monies  paid 
to  teachers,  and  suggested  objectives  for  the  dollar  amounts  within  it. 
The  remaining  eight  goals  in  Table  4  refer  to:  special  allowances  to  be 
paid  in  addition  to  the  salary  schedule  rates;  clauses  which  qualify  or 
restrict  payment  of  schedule  rates;  and  protection  of  the  salary  status 
of  teachers. 

The  goals  T.D.l,  T.D.2  and  T.D.3  outline  five  fundamental 
requirements  for  a  salary  schedule:  first  it  should  be  a  single  salary 
scale  upon  which  all  teachers  are  placed  regardless  of  the  level  at 
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Note.-  1  =  Minutes  of  the  ARA  (Annual  Representatives  Assembly),  2  =  Economir  Kn11pfin_  3  =  Briefs  to 
Cabinet,  Education  Department,  etc.,  8  =  ATA  Magazine,  0  =  Policy  Handbooks. 

*N umbers  in  this  table  should  not  be  read  as  frequencies.  Each  digit  represents  one  source  as  indicated 
in  the  note  at  the  foot  of  the  table. 
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which  they  teach,  their  subject  speciality,  their  sex  or  other  factors 
which  might  be  used  to  draw  distinctions  among  them  (T.D.l,  Table  4, 
page  53) .  Secondly  the  scale  should  be  based  upon  the  number  of  years 
of  teacher  education, and  should  contain  increments  for  teaching 
experience  (T.D.l,  T.D.2,  Table  4,  page  53).  Thirdly,  the  placement 
of  teachers  on  the  salary  schedule  should  be  without  regard  for  any 
factors  other  than  teacher  education  and  experience  (T.D.2,  Table  4, 
page  53) .  Fourthly,  teaching  experience  should  be  fully  transferable 
from  one  jurisdiction  to  another,  that  is  to  say  that  teaching 
experience  gained  in  any  jurisdiction  should  be  counted  for  salary 
purposes  on  an  equal  basis  in  any  other  jurisdiction  (T.D.3,  Table  4, 
page  53) o  Finally  there  should  be  complete  transportability  of 
teaching  experience  xxathin  each  individual  schedule,  so  that  a  teacher 
who  raises  his  educational  qualifications  will  carry  xvrith  him,  into  the 
next  higher  education  category, all  experience  gained  in  lower  ones 
(T.D.3,  Table  4,  page  53). 

The  seven  goals  numbered  T.D.4  -  T.D.10  in  Table  4  are  concerned 
with  determination  of  actual  pay  rates  within  salary  schedules.  Con¬ 
sistent  with  the  ATA  viex^point  on  minimum  professional  qualifications 
the  fourth  year  salary  range  is  suggested  as  the  basis  upon  which 
negotiations  should  be  conducted,  with  all  other  ranges  adjusted 
commensurate ly  (T.D.4,  Table  4,  page  53).  The  other  six  goals  in  this 
subgroup  outline  six  different  ways  in  which  the  problem  of  raising 
teachers  scheduled  salaries  is  to  be  approached. 

T.D.5  and  T.D.10  (Table  4,  page  53)  express  the  general  intention 
of  increasing  the  rates  of  pay  tit  all  levels  in  the  salary  grid.  This 
might  be  attempted  by  demanding  equal  percentage  increases  in  all 
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salary  categories, but  it  is  more  commonly  approached  by  settling 
target  salaries  for  the  fourth  year  range  and  adjusting  the  other 
salary  categories  accordingly.  Table  5,  page  58  summarizes  the 
"fourth  year"  salaries  set  as  goals  for  eight  of  the  ten  years  under 
investigation.  The  trend  observable  in  these  figures  is  for  the 
difference  between  the  proposed  minima  and  the  proposed  maxima  to 
increase.  This  trend  becomes  particularly  marked  in  the  latter  half 
of  the  period  until  in  1967  and  1968  the  maximum  is  200  per  cent  of  the 
minimum: 

$7,500  continues  to  be  a  reasonable  goal  for  our 
fourth  year  minimum  salary.  This,  of  course,  will 
be  determined,  in  part,  by  the  level  of  settle¬ 
ment  in  particular  areas  for  the  1968-69  collective 
agreement.  The  maximum  figure  for  the  fourth  year 
as  a  long  range  objective  must  be  200  per  cent  of 
the  minimum  (ATA,  1968h,  p.  1). 

The  twofold  emphasis  in  these  salary  goals  seems  to  be  on  in¬ 
creasing  the  opportunity  for  teachers  to  improve  their  salaries  during 
the  course  of  their  careers, and  on  raising  the  salary  status  of  the 
profession  as  a  whole.  It  seems  also  that  the  former  emphasis  was  more 
marked  than  the  latter,  for  while  goals  for  maxima  increased  by  over 
88  per  cent  during  the  period,  goals  for  minima  increased  only  50  per 
cent. 

An  examination  of  some  of  the  other  goals  in  Table  4  further 
suggests  an  emphasis  on  increasing  the  salary  gradient:  T.D.6  calls  for 
increases  in  the  size  of  annual  salary  increments  and  T.D.7  suggests  a 
reduction  in  the  number  of  steps  between  minima  and  maxima,  both  of 
which, if  achieved,  would  have  a  steepening  effect  on  the  salary  gradient. 

As  early  as  1960  the  increment  target  set  in  the  Economic 
Bulletin  was  $400  (ATA,  19601,  p.  1)  and  by  1963  this  goal  was  modified 
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to  read  as  follows: 

Annual  experience  increments  at  the  under¬ 
graduate  level  of  $400  per  year  and  at  the 
graduate  level  of  $500  per  year  (ATA,  1963m,  p.  1). 

The  goals  of  increasing  the  salary  differences  between  the  fourth, 
fifth  and  sixth  year  ranges  (T.D.8,  Table  4,  page  53),  and  of  including  a 
seventh  year  category  (and  an  eighth  year  category--T.D.9,  Table  4,  page 
54)  are  "grid  expanding"  objectives  which,  if  achieved,  would  further  in¬ 
crease  the  earning  potential  of  teachers  as  well  as  improving  current 
salary  rates. 

Statements  in  The  Economic  Bulletin  in  the  early  years  of  the 
decade  are  more  general--calling  for  "substantially  increased  differentials 
between  the  fourth  and  fifth  and  between  the  fifth  and  sixth  year  cate¬ 
gories  of  university  education"  (ATA,  1963m,  p.  1),  but  by  1965  the 
differences  called  for  are  specified: 

.  .  .the  difference  between  the  fourth  and  fifth 
years  of  university  education  should  be  at  least 
$600  and  between  the  fourth  and  sixth  years,  at 
least  $1200  (ATA,  1965o,  p.  1). 

The  fifth  year  should  be  at  least  110  percent  of 
the  fourth  year  and  the  sixth  year  at  least  120 
percent  of  the  fourth  year  (ATA,  1966(1),  p.  1). 

Allowances .  In  addition  to  an  interest  in  improving  scheduled 

salaries,  the  ATA  showed  concern  for  the  allowances  paid  in  addition  to 

salary  to  special  groups  of  teachers.  T.D.12  (Table  4,  page  54)  states 

the  desire  for  both  increase  in  the  dollar  amounts  payable  to  teachers 

with  special  functions,  and  for  increase  in  the  number  of  functions  that 

are  designated  as  being  eligible  for  special  allowances: 

Continued  pressure  should  be  maintained  in  an  attempt 
to  obtain  a  more  substantial  level  of  allowances  for 
principals,  vice-principals,  and  other  teachers  per¬ 
forming  special  functions  (A1A,  1966(1),  p,  1). 
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The  area  of  special  allowances  receiving  most  attention  during 
the  period  of  study  was  that  of  administrative  allowances  and  par¬ 
ticularly  those  of  principals.  The  target  rate  throughout  the  period 
remained  constant  at  $150  per  teacher,  though  in  earlier  years  this 
objective  was  modified  by  reducing  suggested  payments  to  $100  for 
teachers  in  excess  of  twelve  and  to  $50  for  teachers  in  excess  of 
twenty.  Table  6  on  page  61  summarizes  the  major  proposals  made  by  the 
ATA  for  determining  administrative  allowances.  The  alternatives  to 
schemes  based  solely  on  number  of  teachers  appear  to  have  been  more 
desirable  in  later  years, and  by  1968  it  was  suggested  that  teachers 
press  for  allowances  based  on  number  of  pupils  rather  than  on  number 
of  teachers: 

It  is  inevitable  that  in  the  next  few  years  there 
will  be  more  teacher  aides,  school  aides  and 
clerical  aides  employed  by  school  boards.  The 
result  of  this  will  be  an  increase  in  the  pupil- 
professional  teacher  ratio  and  a  consequent  de¬ 
crease  in  administrative  allowances  even  though 
there  will  be  an  increase  in  enrolment.  In  order 
to  head  off  the  difficulty  rather  than  cope  with 
it  when  it  arrives,  bargaining  units  should  begin 
to  press  for  administrative  allowances  based  on 
pupils  rather  than  teachers  (ATA,  1968h,  p.  1). 

Typically  the  goal  for  assistant  or  vice-principals  was  stated 
as  a  proportion  (usually  50%)  of  the  principals'  allowances,  with 
additional  payments  to  teachers  designated  as  "deputy  principal"  or 
"first  assistant  principal"  in  larger  schools  with  two  or  more 
assistants  for  the  principal  (ATA,  1964(1), p.  2). 

Department  heads  are  the  only  other  group  specifically  marked 
for  receipt  of  administrative  allowances  and  three  alternative  methods 
of  payment  are  suggested: 
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TABLE  6 

ATA  ALTERNATIVE  PROPOSALS  FOR  PRINCIPALS' 
ALLOWANCES  1960  -  1969a 


YEAR 

TYPE  OF  PROPOSAL  BASIS  OF  PROPOSAL  DETAILS  SUGGESTED 


Sliding  Scale 


Flat  Rate 


Flat  Rate 


Flat  Rate 


Flat  Rate 


Number  of  Teachers  $150  per  teacher  1960 

for  first  12  1961 

$100  per  teacher 
for  next  8 
$  50  per  teacher 
for  all  remaining 

Number  of  Teachers  $150  per  teacher  1963 

(no  maximum)  1964 

1965 

1967 


Number  of  Teachers 
Number  of  Pupils 


Number  of  Teachers 


Number  of  Teachers 
Number  of  Pupils 


$50  per  teacher  1964 

plus  1965 

$  4  per  pupil 
(no  maximum) 

2  percent  of  the  1964 

maximum  salary  1965 

in  the  fourth  1967 


year  range  per 

teacher 

(no  maximum) 

1  percent  of  the  1964 

maximum  salary  1965 

in  the  fourth  1967 

year  range  per 
teacher,  and 

4  percent  of  the 
maximum  salary 
in  the  fourth 
year  range  per 
100  pupils 
(no  maximum) 


^Sources : 


ATA  Economic  Bulletins  1960  -  1969. 
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(a)  $80  per  teacher  for  each  teacher  who  teaches  full 
time  in  the  department  and  for  each  equivalent  of 
a  full  time  teacher  where  two  or  more  teachers 
teach  part  time  in  the  department 

(b)  $15  per  section  (class)  taught  within  the 
department 

(c)  $400  plus  $5  per  section  (class)  taught  in  the 
department  (ATA,  1964(1),  p.  2). 

Protection  of  salary  status.  The  goals,  T.D.12,  T.D.13  and  T.D.14 
in  Table  4,  page  54,  are  aimed  at  protecting  various  aspects  of  teachers' 
salary  status.  T.D.12  expresses  opposition  to  the  introduction  of 
merit  pay  clauses  which  would  pay  extra  money  to  some  teachers  on  the 
basis  of  ability  or  performance.  The  converse  of  this  is  to  hamper  the 
progression  of  some  teachers  through  the  various  steps  of  the  salary 
scale  on  the  basis  of  their  failure  to  meet  certain  requirements.  T.D. 

13  is  aimed  at  preventing  this,  to  some  extent  at  least,  as  the  minimum 
qualifications  for  certification  are  raised  and  as  the  general  level  of 
education  in  the  teaching  force  increases.  T.D.14  is  a  general  statement 
embodying  the  same  kind  of  principle  which  would  prevent  any  teacher 
from  suffering  actual  salary  reduction  or  perhaps  even  relative  salary 
reduction  (compared  with  other  teachers)  as  a  result  of  the  conclusion 
of  a  new  agreement. 

Payment  for  additional  service.  The  last  four  goals  in  Table  4 
are  related  to  payment  of  teachers  performing  duties,  in  addition  to  their 
regular  teaching  load  (T.D. 15,  T.D.16,  T.D. 17),  and  to  remuneration  for 
substitute  teachers  (T.D. 18).  The  principle  here  seems  to  be  the 
establishment  of  pro-rata  payment  based  on  grid  salaries,  for  all  work 
that  might  be  classified  as  other  than  regular  teaching  service. 
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Cluster  E--Hiring,  Severance,  Transfer,  Tenure 

Hiring .  Table  7  page  64  summarizes  ATA  goals  related  to  hiring, 
severance,  transfer  and  tenure  regulations  and  procedures.  The  eleven 
goals  stated  here  are  mainly  concerned  with  the  modification  of  the 
School  Act  provisions  and  Education  Department  regulations  that  were  in 
force  at  the  time.  T.E.l  expresses  the  ATA's  desire  for  a  higher  level  of 
pre-service  training  amongst  teachers,  while  T.E.2  and  T.E.3  summarize  the 
organization's  attitude  towards  the  position  of  beginning  teachers.  The 
removal  of  a  probationary  period  is  tantamount  to  a  request  for  tenure, 
immediately  on  appointment,  but  the  goal  of  introducing  compulsory 
internship  could  be  construed  as  an  attempt  to  create  a  period  in  which 
both  boards  and  teachers  could  assess  the  situation  before  entering  a 
contractual  agreement,  as  well  as  a  period  of  in-service  training. 

Resignation  and  termination.  With  regard  to  resignations  there  is 
a  degree  of  ambivalence  in  the  goals  stated:  T.E.4  and  T.E.5  (Table  7 
page  64)  express  a  desire  to  achieve  increased  flexibility  for  both  parties 
while  T.E.6  favors  the  retention  of  the  existing  School  Act  provision 
which  sets  the  latest  date  for  resignation  of  teachers  at  July  15. 

T.E.8  is  designed  to  give  the  widest  possible  interpretation  to 
the  powers  of  Boards  of  Reference  and  together  with  T.E.9,  T.E.10  and 
T.E.3  appears  to  be  aimed  at  producing  a  more  favorable  tenure  situation. 

Transfer.  The  "acceptable"  transfer  procedures  referred  to  in 
T.E.ll  (Table  7  page  65)  include  the  following  features:  first  the  right 
of  appeal  in  cases  where  transfers  are  unacceptable  to  teachers. 
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Numbers  in  this  table  should  not  be  read  as  frequencies.  Each  digit  represents  one  source  as 
in  the  note  at  the  foot  of  the  table. 
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..Resolved  that]  all  proposed  transfers  of  teachers, 
not  mutually  agreed  upon  be  subject  to  appeal  to 
either  a  committee  of  the  school  board  and  the 
local  teachers'  association,  or  to  a  neutral  body 
where  all  evidence  is  heard  under  oath  and  subject 
to  cross-examination  (ATA,  1962(1),  Res.  C/62). 

Secondly,,  suitable  transfer  procedures  should  be  included  in  collective 

agreements  and  should  provide  for  payment  of  removal  expenses  by  the 

divisional  boards  in  all  cases  of  transfer  not  requested  by  the  teacher 

(ATA,  1963n,  Res.  23). 

Designation.  Concern  is  expressed  in  T.E.12,  Table  7,  that  adminis¬ 
trative  positions  be  open  to  all  qualified  teachers. 

Cluster  F--Professional  Load 

Teachers1  work  load.  The  goals  relative  to  professional  load  of 
teachers  summarized  in  Table  8,  page  67,  may  be  conveniently  divided 
into  eight  categories.  The  first  of  these  comprised  of  goals  T.F.l,  T.F. 

2,  T.F. 3  and  T.F. 4  and  is  concerned  with  the  three  major  components  that 
contribute  to  the  definition  of  the  teacher's  work  load:  hours  of  work, 
number  of  students  per  teacher  and  number  of  separate  preparations.  The 
intent  of  these  goals  is  to  limit  or  reduce  work  load  by  negotiating  or 
influencing  the  legislation  of  provisions  that  would  place  maximum  limits 
upon  hours  of  instruction,  class  size  (T.F. 3,  Table  8,  page  67)  pupil/ 
teacher  ratio,  number  of  subject  preparations  (T.F. 2,  Table  8),  and  amount 
of  non-professional  assistance  available  for  teachers  (T.F. 2,  Table  8). 

Hours  of  work.  The  general  objectives  in  this  area  were  brought 
into  focus  by  the  findings  of  a  "Professional  Load  Committee"  of  the  ATA 
in  1963.  Ten  main  recommendations  were  made  by  this  committee  and  these 
appear  to  have  formed,  subsequently,  the  basis  of  all  goals  developed 
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concerning  hours  of  work.  The  ten  recommendations  called  for  (ATA, 
1963e) : 

1.  A  total  teaching  assignment  of  no  more  than  45  hours  per  week. 

2.  An  instructional  load  maximum  of  20  hours  per  week. 

3.  An  administrative,  professional  load  of  one  hour  per  week. 

4.  A  maximum  of  forty  hours  per  year  for  extra-curricular  duties. 

5.  A  maximum  load  of  three  hours  per  week  for  supervisory  duties. 

6.  A  total  load  for  administrators  (including  both  administrative 
and  teaching  time)  of  no  more  than  45  hours  per  week. 

7.  A  preparation  hour  load  of  about  50  percent  of  the  instructional 
hour  load  per  week. 

8.  A  testing  hour  load  of  about  25  percent  of  the  instructional 
hour  load  per  week. 

9.  A  minimum  of  four  hours  per  week  for  professional  activities. 

10.  Functions  assigned  by  administration  should  be  limited  so 

that  the  total  weekly  hour  load  does  not  exceed  45  hours. 

The  first  six  of  the  above  recommendations  refer  to  time 
allocated  to  "assigned"  work  while  the  last  four  deal  with  "unassigned" 
or  "voluntary"  tasks  thought  to  be  necessary  for  the  satisfactory 
performance  of  assigned  duties.  The  application  of  the  maximum  hour 
loads  suggested  would  result  in  a  teacher  having  assigned  tasks  for 
approximately  twenty-five  hours  per  week  with  a  voluntary  assumption 
of  g  further  nineteen  hours  of  professional,  testing,  and  prepaiational 
work  (total  44  hours).  These  recommendations  were  accepted  as 
Association  policy  by  resolution  at  the  1964  Annual  General  Meeting 
(ATA,  1964m,  Res.  C34)  and  have  remained  unchanged  since  that  time. 

about  hours  of  work  can  be  seen  to  be  merely 
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supportive  of  one  or  other  of  the  major  points  made  in  the  policy. 

For  example,  in  1968  a  resolution  was  passed  at  the  Annual  Represen¬ 
tatives  Assembly  to  the  effect  that  the  School  Act  should  be  changed 
to  provide  that  no  teacher  be  required  to  give  more  than  240  minutes 
(4  hours)  per  day  of  classroom  instruction  (ATA,  1968i,  Res  50L) , 
clearly  projecting  the  twenty  hour  weekly  maximum  goal  to  a  daily  basis. 
Similarly,  a  1961  resolution  dealing  with  the  minimum  daily  hours  of 
instruction  in  high  schools  follows  the  general  principle  of  resisting 
any  influence  that  is  likely  to  increase  the  total  working  hours  of 
teachers : 

Be  it  resolved,  that  the  minimum  instructional  time 
in  senior  high  schools , as .provided  in  Department  of 
Education  Regulations  be  not  more  than  300  minutes 
per  day  (ATA,  1961m,  Res.  C20) . 

Para-professional  assistance  for  teachers.  A  second  way  of  approaching 
the  problem  of  reducing  the  work  load  of  teachers  is  that  of  providing 

for  non-professional  and  para-professional  assistance.  The  alternative 

suggested  in  goals  T.F.5  -  T.F.9  (Table  8,  page  67),  has  the  advantage 

of  making  it  possible  to  lighten  instructional  loads  without  diminishing 

the  "in-class”  time  of  students.  The  para-professional  assistants 

required  are  divided  into  three  categories  in  the  goal  statements 

quoted:  clerical  assistants  (for  both  teachers  and  administrators), 

school  aides  and  teachers'  aides.  There  are  some  suggestions  that  these 

three  categories  of  aides  form  a  hierarchy  in  which  the  clerical 

assistants  constitute  the  lowest  stratum,  the  school  aides  a  middle 

level  and  teachers'  aides  are  at  the  top  (ATA,  1968g) .  It  is  further 

suggested  that  until  teachers'  needs  are  fully  met  at  the  lowest  level 

there  should  not  be  extensive  appointment  of  personnel  at  the  higher 
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levels  (ATA,  1968g) . 

From  1964  on,  specific  guidelines  were  established  for  the  amount 
of  clerical  assistance  desired  by  the  ATA  for  teachers,  whereas  there  was 
apparently  no  well-developed  view  of  the  amount  of  school  aide  and  teachers' 
aide  time  that  should  be  allocated.  The  target  for  extent  of  clerical 
assistance  remained  stable  over  the  last  five  years  of  the  period:  either 
"1.4  days  per  week  per  unit  of  50  pupils"  or  ".7  days  per  week  per 
teacher"  (ATA,  1967k,  p.  4).  In  1964  these  objectives  were  set  for  the 
senior  high  schools  only  with  somewhat  lower  figures  for  junior  high  and 
elementary  schools  but  by  1965  the  same  goals  were  applied  at  all  three 
levels  of  instruction. 

Time  for  preparation  and  extra-curricular  activity.  The  five  goals 
in  this  group  (T.F.10  -  T.F.14,  Table  8,  page  68)  refer  to  the  negotiation 
of  time  allocations  for  such  purposes  as:  the  preparation  of  lessons  and 
marking  of  papers  (T.F.10),  the  performance  of  duties  that  are  not  con¬ 
sidered  part  of  the  regular  instructional  load  (T.F.ll),  involvement  in 
various  types  of  in-service  and  professional  development  activity  (T.F.12), 
and,  in  the  case  of  principals  and  other  administrators,  release  time  for 
administrative  duties  (T.F.13)  and  reduction  of  time  spent  in  summer  work 
(T.F.14).  The  actual  amount  of  administrative  time  suggested  as  "adequate" 
is  0.5  days  per  teacher,  per  week,  to  be  allocated  amongst  the  principal, 
vice-principals,  assistant  principals,  department  heads  and  other 
teachers  with  assigned  administrative  duties  (ATA,  1964(1),  p.  3). 

Regulation  of  professional  activities.  While  the  goals  in  the  pre¬ 
ceding  group  assumed  that  teachers  would  be  performing  certain  tasks  other 
than  those  which  can  be  classified  as  "instructional"  and  sought  to 
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to  ensure  that  adequate  time  would  be  available  to  complete  these  tasks, 
another  group  of  goals  was  concerned  with  the  more  basic  problem  of 
determining  the  extent  of  teachers'  professional  responsibility. 

The  goals  concerning  noon-hour  supervision  (T.F.15,  T.F.16, 
T.F.17)  illustrate  very  well  the  distinction  between  the  latter  group 
and  the  former.  The  question  about  noon-hour  supervision  was  not 
primarily  "How  much  time  should  be  allowed  for  it?"  but,  "should  this 
activity  be  performed  by  teachers  at  all  under  any  circumstances?" 

There  was  a  clear  change  in  ATA  policy  on  this  point  in  about  the 
middle  of  the  ten  years  under  investigation.  In  the  earlier  part  of  the 
decade, goal  T.F.16,  Table  8,  called  for  acceptance  of  noon-hour  super¬ 
vision  as  a  professional  responsibility: 

Be  it  resolved,  that  supervision  of  pupil  deportment 
on  school  premises  during  noon  intermission  be 
accepted  as  a  professional  responsibility  undertaken 
by  members  of  The  Alberta  Teachers'  Association  in 
line  with  policy  resolution  15.01,  subsection  22 
(ATA,  1961m,  Res.  C32) .  '  •  " 

But,  by  1965  the  objective  stated  in  the  Economic  Bulletin  was  nego¬ 
tiation  of  "a  duty  free  lunch  time"  (ATA,  1965o,  p.  3)  and  in  1968  the 
following  resolution, replacing  the  1961  resolution,  was  passed  at  the 
Annual  Representatives'  Assembly: 

Be  it  resolved,  that  the  Alberta  Teachers' 

Association  advocate  that  teachers  be  relieved  of 
noon-hour  supervision  and  that  such  supervision 
be  performed  by  non-professional  staff  (ATA, 

1968i,  Res.  51L). 

Other  activities  such  as  in-service  education  (T.F.18),  pro¬ 
fessional  meetings  and  functions  (T.F.19),  and  work  on  curriculum 
committees  (T.F.20),  were  not  identified  as  being  beyond  the  scope  of 
professional  activities, but  the  goals  expressed  the  need  for  control  or 
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at  least  substantial  influence  by  teachers  in  determining  the  extent  to 
which  they  should  be  engaged  in  these  areas. 

Provision  for  specialist  teachers.  Two  goals  in  Table  8  refer  to  two 
areas  of  specialization  that  were  of  concern  to  the  ATA  during  the 
1960's:  T.F.21  calls  for  provision  of  Teacher/Librarians  in  schools 

over  a  certain  size,  while  T.F.22  refers  to  working  conditions  of 
teachers  engaged  in  production  of  television  lessons  and  to  involvement 
of  classroom  teachers  in  decisions  about  the  use  of  Educational  T.V. 

The  teacher/ librarian  goal  seems  to  have  been  aimed  at  preventing 
inappropriate  allocation  of  librarian's  duties  to  teachers  not  trained 
in  this  area  and  at  the  same  time  ensuring  that  any  librarian  employed 
in  schools  would  also  have  teaching  qualifications. 

The  aspects  of  acceptable  working  conditions  for  Educational 
Television  teachers  which  received  particular  mention  in  the  sources 
consulted  are:  (a)  the  teacher  engaged  in  E.T.V.  should  have  a  load 
that  is  the  equivalent  of  that  of  the  classroom  teacher  (ATA,  19671, 

Res.  72E)  ;  (b)adequate  clerical  and  technical  assistance  should  be 
provided  for  teachers  engaged  in  instructional  television  (ATA,  19671, 

Res.  73E) ;  (c) the  compensation  of  consultants  in  E.T.V.  should  be  equi¬ 
valent  to  the  compensation  of  other  consultants  in  the  bargaining  unit 
(ATA,  1967(1),  Res.  74E) . 

The  Economic  Bulletin  of  October  1967  (p.  4)  set  out  the 
following  guidelines  for  bargaining  units  to  follow  in  negotiating 
E.T.V.  teaching  conditions: 

1.  Decisions  respecting  remuneration  of  such  teachers  should  be 
made  locally  and  should  be  included  in  collective  agreements. 
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2.  Teachers  must  have  individual  choice  as  to  whether  they 
participate  in  production  of  E.T.V.  programs. 

3.  Remuneration  for  teachers  who  engage  in  E.T.V.  work  in  addition 
to  their  regular  duties  is  to  be  decided  by  the  individual 
teachers  (but  the  E.T.V.  work  should  not  impair  the  regular 
classroom  work  of  the  teacher). 

4.  Release  time  for  E.T.V.  work  should  be  based  on  the  scale 
reproduced  below: 

TYPE  OF  PROGRAM 


Length  of 
Program 

Panel 

Interview 

Basic 

Lesson 

Complex 

Lesson 

15  minutes 

%  day 

2%  days 

5  days 

30  minutes 

1  day 

5  days 

10  days 

60  minutes 

2  days 

12%  days 

20  days 

5.  Teachers  given  such  release  time  should  also  be  eligible  for 
an  honorarium. 

As  well  as  the  above  guidelines  The  Economic  Bulletin  suggested 
rates  of  remuneration  that  might  be  applied  to  teachers  for  whom  the 
release  time  arrangements  were  not  suitable,  but  emphasized  that  it 
should  be  a  matter  of  individual  choice  on  the  part  of  the  teacher  to 
set  his  own  fees  and  working  conditions. 

The  use  of  machines  in  instruction.  Goal  number  T.F.23  (Table  8) 
is  also  related  to  instructional  television  but  here  the  emphasis  is  upon 
the  right  of  the  individual  classroom  teacher  to  make  the  "final 
decision"  (ATA,  1967(1),  Res.  75E)  concerning  the  use  of  programs  in  his 
or  her  room.  A  similar  point  is  made  in  T.F.24  which  seeks  to 
establish  the  limits  of  the  use  of  all  types  of  teaching  machine.  Both 
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of  these  objectives  were  general  in  nature  but  present  the  ATA  point 
of  view  about  the  implications  of  technological  advancement  on 
teaching  conditions. 

Involvement  of  teachers  in  decision  making.  There  are  five  goals  in 
this  category  T.F.25  -  T.F.29  (Table  8,  page  69)  which  are  perhaps  best 
summarized  by  goal  number  T.F.29  calling  for  increased  participation 
of  teachers  in  decision  making  in  several  key  areas.  T.F.25,  if 
achieved,  would  have  the  effect  of  clearing  the  way  for  a  much  greater 
degree  of  teacher  involvement  by  removing  statutory  restraints  upon  the 
freedom  of  local  authorities  to  organize  their  own  systems  in  their  own 
way.  T.F.26  expressed  the  desire  of  teachers  to  be  involved  in  decision 
making  concerning  the  wider  community  use  of  school  facilities. 

A  more  "collegial"  model  of  school  organization  (T.F.27)  was  a 
general  objective  that  can  be  traced  through  various  expressions  of 
uneasiness  about  the  increasing  role  of  administrators  in  educational 
decision  making  throughout  the  period.  For  example,  an  editorial  in 
The  ATA  Magazine  in  1964  expressed  concern  about  "the  proliferation  of 
administrative  positions  in  central  systems  of  school  administration," 
and  roundly  rejected  the  managerial  model  for  the  relationships  between 
teachers  and  principals  -  the  relationships  of  a  principal  to  teachers 
are  to  be  "those  of  a  professional  colleague"  (ATA,  1964e,  p.  4). 

The  reorganization  of  the  school  year  to  a  modified  quarter 
system  (T.F.28)  was  more  specifically  stated  than  other  goals  in  this 
group.  It  is  developed  in  some  detail  in  the  sources  examined  and  is 
perhaps  an  example  of  the  kind  of  input  that  the  teachers'  organization 
would  like  to  make  to  the  decision  process.  The  scheme  calls  for  four 
instructional  periods  spreading  over  the  full  twelve  months  with  most 
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students  attending  for  three  of  the  four  quarters  and  teachers  required 
to  teach  not  more  than  six  out  of  eight  full  quarters  (ATA,  1969(1),  Res. 
52E)  . 

The  key  to  any  increase  in  decision  making  involvement  for 

teachers  is  the  provision  of  adequate  time  to  engage  in  the  decision 

process  and  this  is  the  emphasis  of  the  goal  statements  in  this  group: 

Be  it  resolved,  that  the  Alberta  Teachers'  Association 
advocate  the  establishment  of  conditions  which  allow  for 
the  inclusion  of  teachers  in  decision-making  and  eva¬ 
luation  procedures  by  considering  such  activities  as  part 
of  their  total  teaching  load  (ATA,  1969(1),  Res.  8E-- 
emphasis  added) . 

Living  conditions.  The  final  goal  in  Table  8  page  70  (T.F.30),  em¬ 
braces  all  other  goals  and  summarizes  the  aspirations  of  the  teachers' 
association  for  its  members.  The  more  specific  goals  in  Table  8  (and  all 
other  tables)  are  designed  to  define  and  develop  the  idea  of  "favorable 
living  and  working  conditions." 

Cluster  G--Leave 

The  six  goals  in  Table  9  page  79  specify  the  types  and  conditions 
of  leave  sought  by  teachers.  The  goals  are  concerned  with  two  major  types 
of  "long  term"  leave:  sabbatical  leave  and  cumulative  sick  leave,  as 
well  as  some  specific  types  of  "short  term"  leave. 

Sabbatical  leave.  The  conditions  of  sabbatical  leave  sought  by 
teachers  were  established  in  the  early  years  of  the  decade  and  may  be  sum¬ 
marized  as  follows:  (ATA,  1960(1),  1961(1),  1963m) 

1.  Teachers  should  be  eligible  after  seven  years  of  service. 

2.  The  amount  of  leave  should  be  up  to  one  year  after  seven  years 


of  service. 
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3.  An  allowance  in  lieu  of  salary  should  be  paid  on  the  basis 
of  a  percentage  of  salary  or  a  flat  rate. 

4.  Sabbatical  leave  conditions  should  be  in  collective  agreements. 

A  comment  should  be  made  about  the  fourth  point  above  to 

indicate  the  change  in  policy  that  occurred  with  regard  to  an 
important  aspect  of  this  condition.  At  first  the  ATA  was  agreeable  to 
including  a  discretionary  clause  in  the  negotiated  provisions  for 
sabbatical  leave.  Resolution  23  in  the  1963  minutes  of  the  Annual 
General  Meeting  refers  to:  "Sabbatical  leave  which  may  be  granted  at 
the  discretion  of  the  school  board."  (ATA,  1963n,  Res.  23)  By  1966, 
however,  this  attitude  had  changed  and  a  new  resolution  (ATA,  1966m, 

Res.  27E)  expressly  deleted  the  reference  to  the  discretion  of  boards 
in  the  earlier  policy  motion.  At  least  for  the  last  four  years  of  the 
period  then,  it  appears  that  the  teachers  wished  to  negotiate 
all  the  conditions  of  sabbatical  leave  into  collective  agreements 
leaving  no  discretionary  leeway  for  boards. 

The  above  objectives  are  summarized  in  goals  T.G.l  and  T.G.2 
while  T.G.3  (Table  9  page  79)  is  aimed  at  influencing  the  Provincial 
Department  of  Education  to  reimburse  school  boards  offering  sabbatical 
leave  by  making  the  regular  Foundation  Program  allocation  of  money  for 
teachers  on  sabbatical  leave. 

Cumulative  Sick  Leave.  Goal  number  T.G.4  includes  the  two  objectives 
that  were  consistently  held  throughout  the  ten  years  with  regard  to 
sick  leave:  accumulation  of  all  the  unused  portion  of  the  annual 
statutory  allowance  of  twenty  days  and  accumulation  up  to  a  maximum 
of  200  days  (one  full  school  year)  in  total  (ATA,  1960(1),  1961(1),  1963m, 


1968h) . 


s 
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Short-term  leaves.  ATA  goals  in  this  area  (T.G.5,  T.G.6)  were  mainly 
connected  with  the  establishment  of  the  principle  that  teachers  should 
be  eligible  for  leave  with  pay  to  attend  a  variety  of  professional 
development  activities.  This  principle  covers  such  things  as  time  off 
to  attend  in-service  courses  and  conferences  of  benefit  to  the  school 
system  (ATA,  19671,  Res.  62E  and  19691,  Res.  70E) . 

Cluster  H  -  Retirement  Benefits  and  Pensions 

The  eight  goals  recorded  in  Table  10  page  82  are  self-explanatory 
and  refer  mainly  to  desired  changes  in  the  Teachers'  Retirement  Fund 
Act  to  effect  more  acceptable  pension  conditions.  None  of  the  stated 
goals  in  this  cluster  could  appropriately  be  pursued  through  collective 
bargaining  at  the  local  level  but  require  united  political  action  on 
the  part  of  teachers. 

Cluster  I  -  Insurance 

The  four  types  of  insurance  suggested  in  the  goal  statements  in 
Table  11  page  84,  are:  (a)  Group  medical,  hospital  and  life  insurance, 
(T.I.l,  T. 1. 2) ,  (b)  Accident  Insurance,  (T.I.4,  T.I.5),(c)  Liability 
Insurance  (T.I.6)  and,  (d)  Unemployment  Insurance  (T.I03).  In  all  of 
these  areas,  except  that  of  unemployment  insurance,  specific  coverage 
for  teachers  was  sought.  The  recommendation  that  Alberta  teachers  be 
not  included  in  the  Federal  Unemployment  Insurance  Plan  (T.I.3)  was 
contained  in  a  brief  to  the  Provincial  Executive  Council  and  was 
apparently  based  on  the  belief  that  a  more  acceptable  plan  could  be 
devised  within  the  Province  (ATA,  1967j). 
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Note.  1  -  Minutes  of  the  ARA  (Annual  Representatives  Assembly),  2  =  Economic  Bulletin,  3  = 
Cabinet,  Education  Department,  et  cetera,  8  =  ATA  Magazine"  0  =  Policy~~Handbooks . 

aNumbers  m  this  table  should  not  be  read  as  frequencies.  Each  digit  represents  one  source  as 
m  the  note  at  the  foot  of  the  table. 
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Cluster  J  --  Physical  Conditions 

Only  two  specific  goals  were  found  in  this  area:  the  first  of 
them,  is  an  extension  of  the  general  objective  of  more  involvement  in 
decision  making,  and  claims  a  consultative  role  for  teachers  in  the 
design  and  planning  of  school  facilities  (T.J.l,  Table  12,  page  86). 

The  second  objective  in  Table  12  refers  to  the  conditions  of  rental  of 
teacherages:  it  aims  at  providing  teachers  with  ample  notice  of  any 

rental  increases  which  might  influence  the  teacher  to  seek  employment 
elsewhere.  This  goal  (T.J.3)  supplanted  the  idea  of  negotiating  teacherage 
rental  contracts  into  collective  agreements  in  1963. 

Cluster  K  ~  ~  Association  Security 

The  goals  in  this  group  were  designed  to  prevent  erosion  of  the 
membership  base  of  the  Association  and  its  various  bargaining  and  legal 
rights.  In  addition  there  were  some  goals  in  this  cluster  which  sought 
to  extend  and  strengthen  the  Association's  influence. 

Goal  T.K.l  (Table  13,  page  87)  -- membership  in  the  ATA  as  a 
condition  of  employment,  was  achieved  with  the  passing  of  the  Teaching 
Profession  Act  amendment  in  1936,  (Odynak,  1963,  pp.  136  ff)  its 
reiteration  in  the  1960's  hardly  seemed  necessary  but  it  is  perhaps  an 
indication  that  in  the  perception  of  teachers  there  were  still  forces 
at  work  that  would  destroy  this  right  if  they  were  not  kept  in  check. 

The  next  three  goals  in  Table  13  (T.K.2,  T.K.3,  T.K.4)  express 
the  views  of  the  Association  on  matters  of  teacher  certification  and 
evaluation  of  qualifications.  The  original  official  position  taken 
(T.K.2)  was  that  the  University  of  Alberta  should  be  the  organization 
responsible  for  evaluating  teachers'  educational  qualifications  for 
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certification  and  salary  purposes,  but  even  as  early  as  1960  there  was 
some  expression  of  the  later  view  adopted  by  the  ATA  that  the  pro¬ 
fessional  association  should  have  control  of  certification  and 
evaluation  (T.K.3,  T.K.4).  The  history  of  negotiations  on  this  issue 
have  been  documented  in  detail  by  Angus  (1968). 

A  third  group  of  goals  in  Table  13  (T.K.5,  T.K.6,  T.K.7,  T.K.8, 
T.K.9,  T.K.10)  is  concerned  with  minimum  standards  of  entry  into  the 
professional  association.  According  to  secondary  sources  (ATA,  1960b 
and  1961i,  p.  28)  the  consistent  policy  of  the  ATA  has  been  in  favour 
of  a  minimum  of  four  years  of  teacher  education  prior  to  permanent 
certification.  This  objective,  however,  has  been  pursued  by  seeking 
first  a  change  from  one  to  two  years  training  prior  to  interim 
certification  and  then  a  change  from  two  to  three  years.  The  abolition 
of  letters  of  authority  (T.K.6)  is  consistent  with  this  general  aim  of 
establishing  higher  minimum  professional  qualifications  for  teachers. 
Three  of  the  goals  in  this  group  (T.K.7,  T.K.8,  T.K.9)  refer  to  special 
groups  of  teachers  whose  qualifications  do  not  fit  the  regular  mold  but 
for  whom,  nevertheless,  the  ATA  desired  minimum  standards.  In  the 
case  of  vocational  teachers  (T.K.7)  three  alternative  combinations  of 
qualifications  were  set  as  minimal: 

1.  (a)  matriculation,  and  (b)  completion  of  a  program  of 
studies  in  the  Department  of  Industrial  and  Vocational 
Education  of  the  University  of  Alberta  required  for 
first  certification,  and  (c)  a  journeyman's  certificate 
or  its  equivalent  and  five  years  of  trade  experience 
after  qualifying  for  a  journeyman's  certificate,  or 

2.  (a)  matriculation,  and  (b)  completion  of  a  program  of 
studies  in  the  Department  of  Industrial  and  Vocational 
Education  of  the  University  of  Alberta  required  for 
first  certification,  and  (c)  trade  qualifications 
acceptable  to  the  Department  of  Industrial  and  Vocational 
Education  of  the  University  of  Alberta,  or 
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3.  (a)  an  Alberta  teaching  certificate,  and  (b)  trade 
qualifications  equivalent  to  (1)  (c)  or  (2)  (c) 

(ATA,  1966m,  Res.  60E) . 

No  specific  requirements  were  set  for  teacher/ librarians  other 
than  that  they  should  be  eligible  for  Alberta  certification  (T.K.8). 

A  similarly  general  statement  of  the  need  for  criteria  to  govern 
conditions  of  employment  of  non-cer tif icated  personnel  (T.K.9)  was  the 
subject  of  two  resolutions  in  1967  and  the  longstanding  complaint  of  the 
ATA  that  school  boards  could  not  be  prosecuted  without  ministerial  con¬ 
sent,  for  hiring  unqualified  personnel  was  re-affirmed  by  resolution 
in  that  year  (T.K.10)  (ATA,  1967(1)). 

The  remaining  four  goals  in  Table  13  are  each  aimed  at  a  different 
aspect  of  maintaining  the  entity  of  the  Association.  T.K.ll  sought  to 
prevent  legislation  that  would  encroach  upon  the  independence  of  the 
ATA  and  reduce  the  teaching  force  to  the  status  of  an  arm  of  the  civil 
service.  This  goal  appears  most  frequently  in  the  various  sources,  in 
association  with  goals  aimed  at  retaining  the  privileges  of  the 
Association  under  the  Alberta  Labour  Act  (ATA,  1960n,  Res.  15.07). 

T.K.12  expresses  the  view  that  the  professional  association  should  have 
the  prime  responsibility  for  in-service  education  while  T.K.13  would 
provide  some  kind  of  statutory  or  ATA  disciplinary  sanctions  against 
teachers  accepting  inappropriate  teaching  assignments  and  the  insti¬ 
tution  of  grievance  procedures  against  boards  making  such  assignments. 
T.K.14  provides  for  the  Association's  business  to  be  adequately  cared 
for,  by  seeking  to  ensure  that  Executive  Council  members  would  obtain 
time  off,  without  penalty,  to  perform  their  functions. 

The  last  three  goals  in  Table  13  (T.K.15,  T.K.16,  T.K.17)  are 
concerned  with  protection  of  membership  status  in  the  Association  and 
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and  with  the  restriction  of  instructional  activities  to  Association 
members.  These  goals  are  not  really  in  contradiction  to  T.K.9,  which 
admits  the  possibility  of  involvement  in  instruction  of  non-cer tif icated 
personnel,  for  it  is  stated  elsewhere  that  any  such  involvement  should 
be  under  the  direction  of  certificated  teachers. 

Cluster  L —  Miscellaneous 

In  Table  14  (page  93)  are  eight  goals  which  could  not  be  readily 
classified  under  specific  cluster  titles.  The  first  of  them  (T.L.l) 
is  highly  specific  and  applied  only  to  a  small  group  of  teachers  who, 
having  accepted  a  vocational  bursary  did  not  take  employment  with  the 
board  which  granted  it  and  were,  therefore,  required  to  repay  the 
bursary  amount.  The  objective  of  the  ATA  under  these  circumstances  was 
to  reduce  the  burden  on  the  teacher  concerned  by  requiring  him  to  repay 
only  the  school  board's  contribution  to  the  bursary  and  not  that  of 
the  Provincial  Government. 

The  second  goal  in  Table  14  (T.L.2)  was  aimed  at  increasing  the 
mobility  of  teachers  by  giving  reciprocal  recognition  of  teaching 
certificates  throughout  Canada.  T.L.3  (Table  14)  sought  to  protect 
teachers  from  any  discrimination  on  the  part  of  employing  boards, 
arising  from  the  teacher's  political  activity.  The  fourth  goal  in  the 
table  (T.L.4)  indicated  at  least  some  degree  of  willingness  on  the  part 
of  the  ATA  to  settle  teachers'  salary  and  working  conditions  by  co¬ 
operation  with  the  ASTA  rather  than  through  local  bargaining. 

Travel  allowances  for  teachers  travelling  on  school  business 
(T.L.5),  equality  of  opportunity  for  all  teachers  to  gain  administrative 
appointments  (T.L.6),  negotiation  of  an  acceptable  definition  of  a 
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Numbers  in  this  table  should  not  be  read  as  frequencies.  Each  digit  represents  one  source  as 
in  the  note  at  the  foot  of  the  table. 
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"school"  (T.L.7),  and  the  "catch-all"  objective  of  provision  of  any 
other  regulations  which  concern  teacher/board  relations  (T.L.8),  are 
other  objectives  classified  in  this  cluster,  summarized  in  Table  14. 

The  last  goal  in  the  table  (T.L.9)  expresses  the  ATA  desire  for  a  re¬ 
organized  school  year  which  would  involve  operation  of  schools  for  the 
full  twelve  months  divided  into  four  quarters  with  three  quarters  the 
equivalent  of  a  normal  school  year.  Teachers  would  be  required  to 
teach  only  three  out  of  four  quarters  (or  six  out  of  eight). 

GOAL  INTENSITY 

As  indicated  in  Chapter  III,  four  criteria  were  used  in 
an  effort  to  assign  to  the  goals  expressed  a  degree  of  intensity. 

These  criteria  were:  frequency  of  mention  in  the  sources  examined, 
nature  of  sources  in  each  case,  the  judgement  of  people  interviewed, 
and  the  semantic  content  of  goal  statements.  The  degree  of  intensity 
assigned  was  regarded  as  an  indication  of  the  level  of  organizational 
commitment  to  the  goal  concerned.  A  "high  intensity"  goal  was  thought 
to  be  one  which  had  very  great  organizational  commitment  and  one  to 
which  the  achievement  of  considerable  resources  would  be  allocated.  A 
medium  intensity  goal  was  one  which  enjoyed  considerable  commitment  but 
which  might  be  de-emphasized  or  even  abandoned  in  the  pursuit  of  high 
intensity  goals.  The  third  group,  "low  intensity"  goals,  were  regarded 
as  desirable  objectives  which  would  be  pursued  only  after  some  degree 
of  achievement  of  goals  in  the  other  two  groups.  In  collective  bar¬ 
gaining  parlance  the  latter  group  were  "trading  items"  which  would  be 
dropped  in  exchange  for  some  perceived  gain  in  other  areas. 
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Application  of  Criteria 

There  were  several  general  problems  encountered  in  determining 
goal  intensity.  The  first  of  these  was  that  all  goals  were  potentially 
important  even  if  mentioned  only  a  few  times  in  the  sources  examined. 
This  tended  to  make  frequency  counts  unreliable  indicators  of  intensity, 
underemphasizing  the  strength  of  some  goals.  A  second  problem  with 
frequency  counts,  causing  the  opposite  phenomenon  of  exaggeration  of 
the  importance  of  some  goals,  was  the  ATA  practice  prior  to  1967  of 
allowing  all  resolutions  of  Annual  Representative  Assemblies  (Annual 
General  Meetings)  to  remain  in  policy  until  specifically  modified  or 
repealed  by  subsequent  resolutions.  This  practice  meant  that  any  goal 
once  set  could  remain  in  policy  and  appear  in  each  subsequent  edition 
of  the  Policy  Handbook  without  being  reaffirmed  or  discussed.  A  simple 
count  of  the  frequency  of  restatement  in  this  case  would  exaggerate  the 
importance  of  such  a  goal.  A  third  problem  also  associated  with 
frequency  counting,  was  that  some  goals  were  very  strong  for  part  of 
the  time  period  but  unimportant  at  other  times.  In  any  overall  count 
a  goal  that  is  mentioned  with  very  great  frequency  in  two  or  three 
years  and  not  at  all  in  other  years  would  perhaps  appear  to  have  the 
same  intensity  as  goals  which  were  mentioned  once  or  twice  in  every 
year. 

The  method  of  application  of  the  four  intensity  criteria  as 
described  below  was  designed  to  minimize  (though  it  could  not  eliminate) 
the  effects  of  these  three  problems: 

Method  of  application.  1.  Frequency  of  mention  in  all  sources  was 
the  first  criterion  used.  All  goals  were  classified  as  ’’High,"  "Medium" 
or  "Low"  intensity  on  the  basis  of  the  number  of  times  they  were 
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expressed  in  the  sources.  The  average  frequency  of  mention  for  all 
123  goals  was  eleven  and  this  figure  was  chosen  as  the  dividing  point 
between  low  and  medium  intensity  goals.  Any  goal  mentioned  less  than 
eleven  times  was  placed,  at  this  first  stage,  in  the  low  intensity 
group.  Twenty-one  was  chosen,  on  the  basis  of  the  distribution  of 
frequencies,  as  the  second  point  of  division — goals  with  eleven  to 
twenty  mentions  were  placed  in  the  medium  intensity  group  and  those 
with  twenty-one  or  more  were  classified  initially  as  high  intensity. 

Table  55  in  Appendix  Dl,  page  292,  shows  the  distribution  of  frequencies 
of  occurrence  for  123  goals  from  five  sources. 

2.  The  second  criterion,  nature  of  sources,  was  introduced  next. 

At  this  stage  data  from  the  secondary  source  and  from  the  Policy  Hand¬ 
book  were  discounted,  the  former  because  the  source  could  not  be 
regarded  as  representing  organizational  policy  and  the  latter  because 
of  the  possibility  of  some  goals  that  were  not  of  current  importance 
appearing  in  the  Policy  Handbooks.  The  remaining  references  to  goals 
were  then  counted  and  tabulated;  Table  56  Appendix  D2,  page  294,  shows 
the  complete  frequency  distribution  of  goals  in  the  three  major  primary 
sources.  In  this  case  the  average  frequency  of  occurrence  was  2.77 
and  the  cut-off  point  for  low  intensity  goals  was  placed  at  2.  All 
goals  that  were  mentioned  less  than  twice  were  placed  in  the  low  category 
on  this  criterion,  those  that  were  recorded  from  two  to  five  times  were 
placed  in  the  medium  group  and  those  registering  six  or  more  times  were 
regarded  as  high  intensity. 

3.  The  third  criterion  used  was  the  expressed  opinion  of  eleven 
ATA  representatives  who  were  interviewed.  If  seven  or  more  of  these 
people  had  classified  a  goal  as  "very  important"  (see  interview  schedule 
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-  Appendix  A)  it  was  placed  in  the  high  intensity  group  on  this 
criterion.  If  a  goal  was  stated  to  be  "relatively  unimportant"  six  or 
more  times  it  was  placed  in  the  low  intensity  group.  Any  goal  state¬ 
ments  not  classified  as  high  or  low  intensity  were  placed  in  the  medium 
intensity  category.  The  responses  of  the  eleven  persons  interviewed 
are  summarized  in  Table  57,  Appendix  D3,  page  296  . 

4.  Finally  the  wording  of  the  goal  statements  in  primary  sources 
was  examined  and  extra  weight  was  assigned  to  any  that  were  strongly 
worded  in  one  or  more  of  the  sources.  A  statement  was  classified  as 
"strongly  worded"  if  it  contained  such  words  or  phrases  as  were  thought 
to  express  a  very  high  degree  of  organizational  commitment  to  the  goal 
concerned.  All  strongly  worded  goal  statements  used  in  this  part  of 
the  analysis  are  indicated  in  Table  58,  Appendix  D4,  page  299. 

When  every  goal  statement  had  been  placed  in  a  category  for  each 
criterion  that  could  be  applied,  (a  complete  list  of  placings  for  each 
goal  is  given  in  Appendix  D6,  Table  59,  page  303)  a  final  assignment  of 
intensity  was  made  on  the  following  principles:  if  only  frequency  data 
were  available  (the  first  two  criteria),  criterion  2:  "Nature  of  Source" 
was  used  to  make  final  placement  in  the  case  of  disagreement  between 
the  two;  if  three  or  four  criteria  could  be  applied  "Interview"  and 
"Semantic  Content"  placings  were  used  in  preference  to  frequency  placings 
where  there  were  discrepancies  between  placings;  finally,  if  dis¬ 
crepancies  between  the  assignments  made  on  different  criteria  were 
large  some  explanation  was  sought;  such  explanations  are  offered  in  the 
following  pages.  Detailed  examples  of  the  application  of  intensity 
criteria  are  set  out  in  Appendix  D5 ,  page  301. 
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Goal  Intensity  Findings 

In  Table  15,  page  100  are  presented  the  results  of  the  application 

of  goal  intensity  criteria  to  ATA  data.  Of  the  123  goals  isolated  from  the 
sources,  thirty-one  were  found  to  be  of  high  intensity,  according  to 
the  method  of  intensity  determination  used,  fifty-nine  were  of  medium 
intensity  and  thirty-four  were  of  low  intensity.  Approximately  fifty 
percent  of  the  high  intensity  goals  were  from  two  clusters:  D~-~  Salary 
and  Allowances  and  F--  Professional  Load  with  a  particularly  high  per¬ 
centage  from  D  -  -  the  salary  cluster,  which  contained  only  14.6  percent 
of  the  total  number  of  goals  but  contributed  22.6  percent  of  the  high 
intensity  goals.  Other  clusters  with  strong  representation  in  the  high 
intensity  category  were:  B --  Bargaining  Rights,  and  K"  Association 
Security,  contributing  13.3  percent  and  16.1  percent  of  the  category. 

All  other  clusters  with  the  exception  of  J  --Physical  Conditions  and 
L -- Miscellaneous  had  at  least  one  goal  that  was  of  high  intensity. 

In  the  low  intensity  group  G  --Leave  was  the  only  cluster  not 
represented,  with  H  --Retirement  Benefits  having  five  out  of  its  eight 
goals  in  this  category.  All  other  clusters  had  representation  that 
corresponded  fairly  closely  to  the  size  of  the  cluster  in  the  total 
group.  This  finding  was  also  true  of  the  medium  intensity  group 
although  it  did  contain  a  disproportionate  number  of  "Leave"  and 
"Retirement"  goals  and  also  seven  of  the  nine  miscellaneous  goals. 

Examination  of  the  actual  goals  that  were  of  high  intensity  in 
each  cluster  indicated  that  in  Cluster  B  —  Bargaining  Rights,  the  most 
important  objectives  of  the  Association  were  those  connected  with 
retention  of  the  Alberta  Labour  Act  and  its  provisions  as  the  basis  of 
collective  bargaining  in  the  educational  sphere.  The  four  high 
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intensity  goals  in  this  cluster  were:  T. B . ^--continued  inclusion  in 
the  Alberta  Labour  Act,  T.B. 2 -- prevention  of  compulsory  arbitration 
legislation,  T.B. 8  -- negotiation  into  agreements  of  grievance  procedures 
similar  to  those  in  the  Labour  Act,  and  T.B.9--the  continued  use  of 
all  legal  means  (which  under  the  Labour  Act  includes  the  use  of  strikes 
and  other  sanctions)  of  concluding  agreements  with  boards. 

In  Cluster  D  --Salary,  the  high  intensity  goals  were:  T.D.l, 
T.D.4,  T.D.5,  T.D.6,  T.D.7,  T.D.ll  and  T.D.14.  The  first  five  of  these 
were  all  concerned  with  the  salary  schedule,  T.D.ll  with  special 
allowances  and  T.D.14  with  protection  of  salary  status  for  all  teachers. 
The  major  objectives  of  the  Association  in  this  area  appear  to  have 
been  maintenance  of  the  single  salary  scale  (T.D.l),  negotiation  on  the 
basis  of  the  fourth  year  range  (T.D.4),  increases  in  basic  salary  for 
all  teachers  (T.D.5),  increases  in  increments  (T.D06),  faster  progression 
to  maximupa  salaries  (T.D.7),  increases  in  special  function  allowances -- 
particularly  for  administration  (T.D.ll)  and  prevention  of  salary 
reduction  as  a  result  of  negotiation  (T.D.14). 

There  were  three  high  intensity  goals  in  Cluster  E  Hiring, 
Severance,  Transfer  and  Tenure.  T.E.l,  which  appears  also  in  Cluster  K 

I 

as  an  Association  Security  goal,  called  for  increase  in  the  basic 
qualifications  required  before  a  person  could  be  hired  as  a  teacher, 
with  the  ultimate  objective  of  four  years  of  teacher  education  as  the 
minimum  qualification.  The  right  to  appeal  all  cases  of  dismissal, 
transfer,  resignation  and  termination  of  designation  to  a  Board  of 
Reference  was  the  second  very  strong  goal  in  this  cluster  (T.E.8)  and 


5  The  goal  identification  numbers  are  those  used  in  Tables  3  -  14. 
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the  third  was  the  objective  of  protecting  job  tenure  (T.E.10).  This 
third  goal  was  not  equally  strong  throughout  the  ten  years.  It  appears 
to  have  become  particularly  important  after  1964  when  the  rules 
suggested  for  the  accreditation  of  some  school  jurisdictions  to  conduct 
their  own  grade  nine  and  grade  twelve  examinations  appeared  to 
jeopardize  the  tenure  of  teachers  in  such  dis trie tsy which  were  to  be  exempt 
from  the  tenure  provisions  of  the  School  Act.  Perhaps  a  second  factor  in 
the  increase  in  'importance  of  this  goal  was  the  ASTA  pressure  to  extend 
(rather  than  reduce  or  abolish)  the  probationary  period  for  beginning  teachers. 

Two  areas  of  professional  load  were  of  greatest  importance. 

First  was  the  reduction  of  teaching  load  (T.F.l)  by  establishing 
standards  concerning  maximum  hours  of  instruction,  maximum  number  of 
subject  preparations,  pupil- teacher  ratios,  ratios  of  teachers  to 
teachers'  aides  (T.F.2),  clerical  assistance  for  teachers  (T.F.5)  and 
preparation  time  (T.F.10).  Secondly,  the  Association  vigorously  sought 
increased  participation  in  decision-making  (particularly  in  the  area  of 
curriculum)  (T.F.29)  and  a  modern  definition  of  teaching  duties  (T.F.4) 
including  in  the  latter  part  of  the  decade  relief  from  noon-hour 
supervision  of  pupils  (T.F.17). 

The  only  high  intensity  goal  in  Cluster  G  — Conditions  of  Leave 
was  T.G.l  calling  for  inclusion  of  sabbatical  leave  provisions  in  all 
agreements.  Cluster  H — Retirement  Benefits  and  Pensions,  also  con¬ 
tained  only  one  high  intensity  goal:  T.H.l  — a  composite  objective 
designed  to  achieve  improvements  in  the  provisions  of  the  Teachers' 

Retirement  Fund  Act. 

Two  insurance  goals  (Cluster  I)  were  found  to  be  of  high 
intensity;  one  of  them,  T.I.4,  became  important  only  in  the  second  half 
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of  the  decade  and  sought  adequate  accident  insurance  coverage  for 
teachers  who  might  be  injured  while  performing  their  duties.  The 
second  important  goal  in  this  cluster  was  provision  for  adequate 
liability  insurance  for  teachers  (T.I.6). 

None  of  the  three  goals  in  Cluster  J--  Physical  Conditions  was 
of  high  intensity  while  in  Cluster  K —  Association  Security  there  were 
five.  Three  of  the  five,  T.K.5,  T.K.7  and  T.K.16,  were  concerned  with 
the  membership  base  of  the  Association,  each  designed  to  define  and 
upgrade  in  some  respect  the  minimum  standards  for  entry  to  the  pro¬ 
fession  and  hence  to  strengthen  the  claim  to  professional  status.  T.K.5 
called  for  an  increase  in  the  minimum  years  of  professional  training 
prior  to  certification,  T.K.16  sought  to  establish  full  teacher 
certification  as  an  indispensible  condition  of  entry  to  the  profession 
and  T.K.7,  which  became  important  only  in  the  last  four  years  of  the 
decade,  is  designed  to  prevent  erosion  of  the  Association's  standards 

of  entry  to  the  profession  by  establishing  professional  standards  for 

* 

vocational  teachers. 

The  remaining  two  highly  important  goals  in  the  area  of 
Association  Security  were  to  protect  the  status  of  the  ATA  as  the 
unique  professional  organization  for  teachers  in  the  Province  (T.K.l) 
and  to  extend  its  prerogatives  into  the  area  of  evaluation  of  teachers' 
qualifications  for  salary  purposes  (T.K.3). 

There  were  no  high  intensity  goals  in  Cluster  L  Miscellaneous 
Goals  Related  to  Salary  and  Working  Conditions. 

Summary  of  Chapter 

This  chapter  has  presented  the  findings  of  the  investigation 
relative  to  sub-problem  number  1.  One  hundred  and  twenty- three  goals 
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of  the  ATA  were  found  expressed  in  five  sources,  over  the  ten  years; 

1960  -  1969.  These  goals  were  able  to  be  grouped  into  ten  of  the 
thirteen  field  clusters  developed  for  classification  of  provisions  in 
collective  agreements.  The  clusters  which  contained  most  goal  state¬ 
ments  were:  F —  Professional  Load,  D —  Salary  and  Allowances,  K  -- 
Association  Security  and  B  --Bargaining  Rights  and  Procedures. 

Four  criteria  of  intensity  were  applied  to  the  123  goal  state¬ 
ments  and  on  the  basis  of  the  results  each  goal  was  assigned  to  one  of 
three  intensity  categories:  high,  medium  and  low.  High  intensity 
goals  were  defined  as  enjoying  a  high  degree  of  organizational  commit¬ 
ment;  goals  in  the  other  two  intensity  categories  were  thought  to  be 
relatively  less  important  to  the  Association.  Of  the  123  goals,  thirty- 
one  were  found  to  be  in  the  high  intensity  category;  twenty-four  of 
these  were  in  the  four  largest  clusters,  F,  D,  K  and  B,  with  fifteen 
accounted  for  by  the  F  and  D - - Prof essional  Load  and  Salary —  clusters. 
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CHAPTER  V 


GOALS  OF  THE  ALBERTA  SCHOOL  TRUSTEES!  ASSOCIATION 
BARGAINING  ISSUES  AND  PROBLEMS 

In  order  to  identify  bargaining  issues  and  problems  it  was 
necessary  to  compare  ATA  goals  with  those  of  the  management  actor  in 
the  Industrial  Relations  System;  accordingly  the  goals  of  school  boards 
regarding  teachers'  salary  and  working  conditions  were  examined  by  a 
study  of  goal  statements  made  in  official  publications  of  the  ASIA.  In 
this  chapter  the  findings  concerning  ASTA  goals  are  presented  and 
compared  with  those  in  Chapter  IV. 

The  problems  dealt  with  in  the  chapter  are  related  problems  1 
and  3  (Chapter  I,  page  3): 

1.  What  congruence  can  be  found  between  the  stated  goals  regarding 
teachers'  salary  and  work  conditions,  of  the  ATA  and  those  of 
the  ASTA? 

3.  What  congruence  can  be  found  between  the  stated  goals  of  the 

respective  organizations  and  the  goals  expressed  by  individuals 
representing  the  organizations  in  actual  bargaining  sessions? 

In  the  case  of  the  ASTA  some  goal  statements  could  be  classified 
in  twelve  of  the  thirteen  field  clusters  (only  Cluster  A  was  excepted). 
The  goals  are  presented  in  a  similar  manner  to  those  of  the  ATA  in  the 
previous  chapter.  Tables  16  -  27  summarize  the  goal  data  and  the 
sources  from  which  they  were  taken.  As  in  the  case  of  ATA  goals,  an 
identification  number  was  assigned  to  each  goal  and  used  throughout  to 
refer  to  that  goal.  The  first  "B"  in  the  identification  numbers 
corresponds  to  the  "T"  in  the  ATA  goal  numbers  and  indicates  an  ASIA 
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goal,  the  second  letter  in  the  numbers  refers  to  field  cluster  and  the 
numeral  gives  the  position  of  the  goal  statement  in  the  appropriate 
table  in  this  chapter. 

Cluster  B  --Bargaining  Rights 

The  two  main  groups  of  ASTA  goals  concerned  with  bargaining  rights 
and  procedures  during  the  1960's  were  designed  on  the  one  hand  to  change 
the  legislative  structure  under  which  negotiations  were  carried  out 
and  on  the  other  to  change  the  composition  of  bargaining  units.  Of  the 
eighteen  goals  summarized  in  Table  16,  at  least  fourteen  can  be  seen  to 
be  directed  to  one  or  the  other  of  these  main  objectives. 

Desired  changes  in  legislation.  Goals  B.B.1-B.B.8,  B.B.14  and 

B.B.15  in  Table  16,  page  107,  all  refer  to  some  aspect  of  change  in  the 

legislative  arrangements  for  teachers'  collective  bargaining.  The  most 

consistent  theme  here  was  the  removal  of  teachers'  bargaining  from  the 

Labour  Act:  (B.B.l,  Table  16) 

.  .  .the  removal  of  the  teaching  profession  from  the 
Labour  Act  and  the  substitution  of  compulsory 
arbitration  is  a  goal  towards  which  our  Association 
should  work  (ASTA,  1961c,  March  25). 

The  ASTA  urges  legislation  to  take  board- teacher 
collective  bargaining  procedures  out  of  the 
provisions  of  The  Labour  Act  and  to  include 
regulations  for  this  purpose  in  a  separate  legis¬ 
lative  act  (ASTA,  1964c,  1965d,  1966g,  1969e) . 

The  alternatives  suggested  were:  addition  of  clauses  to  The 
School  Act  (B.B.2,  Table  16),  special  legislation  to  cover  teacher/ 
board  bargaining  (B.B.3)  or  the  devising  of  procedures,  other  than 
collective  bargaining,  by  which  teachers  might  have  a  voice  in  decision 
making  (B.B.5,  B.B.14).  After  September,  1965  the  Association  showed 
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support  for  the  recommendations  of  the  Ludwig  Committee.^  This  support 
represented  some  modification  of  the  ASTA  position  particularly  in  the 
area  of  strike  rights,  the  retention  of  which  was  one  of  the  Ludwig 
recommendations  (Government  of  Alberta,  1965,  p.  112).  There  was  one 
explicit  reference  in  1966  to  the  Association's  acceptance  of  this 
recommendation,  its  previous  opposition  notwithstanding  (B.B.7).  The 
other  Ludwig  recommendations  (Government  of  Alberta,  1965,  pp.  112,  113) 
were  very  close  to  the  expressed  goals  of  the  ASTA:  the  establishment 
of  a  time  schedule  for  bargaining,  (B.B.6,  Table  16)  incorporation  of 
teachers'  collective  bargaining  procedure  in  a  new  Act  other  than  The 
Labour  Act  (B.B.l,  B.B.3),  exclusion  of  assistant  superintendents  from 
the  bargaining  unit  (B.Bo10),  and  compulsory  mediation  of  disputes 
(B.B.8).  Consistent  with  these  objectives  was  the  desire  to  have 
established  a  special  board  under  the  Minister  of  Education;  other  than 
Boards  of  Reference,  Grievance  Boards  and  the  Board  of  Industrial 
Relations,  to  assist  in  establishing  and  maintaining  good  relations 
between  teachers  and  trustees. 

v/  * 

Modification  of  bargaining  units.  Goals  numbered  B.B.9-B.B.13  in 
Table  16,  page  108,  were  designed  to  modify  the  scope  of  bargaining  units 
in  certain  ways.  For  the  ASTA^ the  establishment  of  an  appropriate  bar¬ 
gaining  unit  (B.B.ll)  meant  the  exclusion  of  administrative  personnel 

*  *  "  *  „  :•  ; 

(B.B.10)  and  increase  of  geographical  area  involved,  preferably  to  a 
provincial  level  (B.B.12)  but  at  least  to  the  level  of  several  boards 

combining  for  negotiation  purposes  (B.B.9,  B.B.13). 

£ 

The  Ludwig  Committee  was  appointed  by  the  Provincial  Legislature 
in  1964,  to  investigate  the  whole  area  of  collective  bargaining  between 
teachers  and  school  boards.  Its  report,  cpntaining  the  recommendations 
referred  to  here  comprises  Sessional  Paper  85,  1965  of  the  Legislative 
Assembly. 
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There  seems  to  have  been  some  ambivalence  with  regard  to  the 
inclusion  of  principals  in  the  bargaining  unit,  with  some  members  of 
the  Association  pressing  for  exclusion  and  others  not  clearly  in  favour 
of  this.  A  report  by  the  Executive  Director  of  the  ASTA  in  1963, 
partially  based  upon  a  survey  of  trustees'  opinions,  drew  the  con¬ 
clusion  that: 


.  .  .there  are  balancing  advantages  and  disadvantages 
to  his  _the  principal's  presence  in  the  collective 
bargaining  unit  (ASTA,  1963f,  September  14). 

By  1967,  however,  the  Association's  view  had  been  distilled  into  the 

following  policy  statement: 

The  A.S.T.A.  takes  the  position  that  the  appropriate 
unit  of  teachers  for  collective  bargaining  excludes 
those  persons  whose  principal  duties  are  adminis¬ 
trative  or  supervisory  or  who  exercise  managerial 
functions  or  are  employed  in  a  confidential  capacity 
in  matters  relating  to  labour  relations 
(ASTA,  1968f ,  no.  106).  ; 

A  long-standing  goal  of  the  Association  was  to  gain  the  right 

for  groups  or  associations  of  boards  to  negotiate  jointly  with 

teachers  in  their  several  jurisdictions  and  eventually  to  establish 

provincial  salary  negotiations.  These  suggestions  were  made  strongly 

by  writers  in  the  secondary  source  and  by  executive  staff  in  the  Salary 

Bulletin  throughout  the  period  and  appear  to  have  culminated  in  the 

following  policy  statements  enunciated  in  1969: 

The  Association  favors  the  principle  of  provincial¬ 
wide  bargaining  with  the  Alberta  Teachers'  Association 
in  the  matter  of  teachers'  salaries  (ASTA,  1970,  No.  111). 

The  ASTA  urges  the  Provincial  Government  to  pass 
enabling  legislation  allowing  school  boards  to  bargain 
collectively  with  teachers  and  their  bargaining  agent 
through  a  regional  association  of  school  boards  which 
may  enter  into  a  collective  agreement  applicable  to 
all  members  of  said  Association  (ASIA,  1970,  No.  112) . 
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The  remaining  goals  in  Table  16  are  designed:  to  institute 
penalties  on  parties  failing  to  meet  bargaining  deadlines  or  to 
bargain  in  good  faith  (B.B.16);  to  ensure  the  impartiality  of  the 
conciliation  process  by  banning  both  teachers  and  trustees  from  acting 
on  conciliation  boards  (B.B.17);  and  finally,  to  restrict  the 
collective  bargaining  process  to  salaries,  allowances  and  fringe 
benefits  required  by  law,  strictly  precluding  bargaining  concerning 
other  conditions: 

Collective  agreements  should  be  restricted  to  matters 
of  salaries  for  general  and  specific  purposes, 
special  allowances,  sick  leave  and  other  benefits 
specifically  required  by  law.  Administrative  pro-? 
cedures  pertaining  to  role  specifications  of  super¬ 
visory  personnel,  provision  of  stenographic  and 
clerical  services,  classroom  load,  the  provision 
of  classroom  facilities,  etc.,  should  be  divorced 
from  collective  agreements  and  established  through 
board  policies  arrived  at  through  the  cooperation  of 
board,  administration,  and  teaching  staff.  (ASTA, 

1964c,  No.  105). 


Cluster  C  --  Regulation  and  Duration  of  Agreements 

The  three  goals  in  Table  17,  page  113,  reflect  the  desire  of  the 
ASTA  during  the  study  period,  to  change  to  "calendar  year"  agreements 
rather  than  "school  year"  agreements  (B.C.l,  Table  17),  to  extend 
agreements  to  cover  longer  periods  than  the  usual  twelve  months  (B.C.2) 
and  to  restrict  the  continued  application  of  old  agreements  when 
negotiations  became  prolonged  (B.C.3).  These  goals  were  consistent  with 
the  general  view  of  the  Association  that  inordinate  amounts  of  time 
were  consumed  in  the  bargaining  process.  Goals  B.C.2  and  B.C.3  in 
particular,  would  help  to  reduce  time  spent  —  in  the  first  case  by 
extending  the  duration  of  agreements  and  in  the  second  case  by  offering 
an  incentive  to  prompt  settlement  of  new  agreements. 
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Cluster  D --  Salary  and  Allowances 

Five  groups  of  goals  comprise  Table  18,  page  115,  reflecting  ASTA 
attitudes  to  salary  increases,  the  basis  of  salary  determination,  the  pay 
ment  of  various  kinds  of  allowances,  salary  control,  and  merit  pay. 

Salary  increases.  The  prime  objective  here  seems  to  have  been  to 
restrain  general  salary  increases  as  much  as  possible  (B.D.l,  Table  18) 
by  resisting  pressures  for  large  salary  increases  which  presumably  might 
become  precedents  for  future  increases  (B.D.2,  Table  18).  A  second  aim 
was  to  prevent  small  increases  (B.D.3)  which  might  become  the  "thin  edge 
of  the  wedge"  (ASTA,  1968g,  No.  17)  and  which  create  small  differences 
between  contiguous  jurisdictions  that  might  be  used  in  "whipsaw"  tactics 
by  the  ATA  (ASTA,  1967f,  No.  10).  The  Salary  Bulletin  during  the  latter 
part  of  the  period  regularly  carried  admonitions  to  boards  to,  "hold  the 
line,"  and  to  resist  high  percentage  increases  and  to  keep  salaries 
comparable  with  those  in  other  jurisdictions.  The  sources  contained  few 
specific  guidelines  as  to  what  were  reasonable  increases  in  salaries 
but  in  the  latter  half  of  the  decade  when  The  Salary  Bulletin  was  pub¬ 
lished  regularly,  settlements  of  fourteen  percent  or  more  were  regarded 
as  far  too  high  (ASTA,  1966e,  No.  3)  and  there  was  some  direct  recom¬ 
mendation  to  boards  that  they  restrict  themselves  to  general  increases 
of  no  larger  than  four  to  six  percent  (ASTA,  1967f,  No.  2). 

Salary  determination  basis.  The  general  principles  that  were  set 
for  ASTA’s  determination  of  appropriate  salaries  for  teachers  are  sum¬ 
marized  in  goals  B.D.6  and  B.D.7  in  Table  18,  page  115 --  comparability 
of  teachers’  salaries  with  those  of  people  with  equivalent 
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qualifications  and  maintenance  of  salary  levels  that  will  "recruit," 
"retain"  and  offer  "incentive"  for  professional  improvement. 

The  fourth  year  of  teacher  education  range  is  accepted  as  the 
basis  upon  which  negotiation  should  be  conducted  (B.D.4)  and  a  key 
figure  in  the  process  was  thought  to  be  the  fourth  year  minimum  (B.D.5, 
Table  18) .  The  only  reference  found  to  a  specific  figure  for  this 
fourth  year  minimum  was  in  1967  when  one  issue  of  The  Salary  Bulletin 
recommended  $5950-$6100  as  a  suitable  target  (ASTA,  1967f,  No.  10). 

Allowances  and  payments  to  special  groups  of  teachers.  Twelve  of 
the  goals  in  Table  18,  page  115,  deal  with  various  ways  in  which  grid 
salaries  might  be  increased  for  some  teachers  and  with  arrangements  that 
might  be  made  for  teachers  with  special  skills  or  needs.  Goals  B.D.8, 
B.D.9  and  B.D.10  express  opposition  to  three  ways  in  which  grid  salaries 
could  be  increased.  Pro-rata  payments  for  partial  years  of  training 
(B.D.8)  were  regarded  by  the  Association  as  a  means  of  artificially 
inflating  the  salary  bill  and  it  was  recommended  that  boards  attempt  to 
remove  such  clauses  from  agreements,  particularly  after  the  fourth  year 
of  training. 

In  some  jurisdictions  bonuses  were  paid  for  length  of  service  — 
for  example,  a  teacher  remaining  with  one  jurisdiction  for  a  period  of 
three  years  automatically  received  a  bonus  payment  (repeated  for  every 
three  years  of  service  --ASTA,  1967f,  No.  5).  The  aim  of  the  ASTA  was 
to  eliminate  such  arrangements  from  salary  agreements  (B.D.9,  Table  18). 

Thirdly,  in  this  sub-group  of  goals,  was  the  Association's  desire 
to  prevent  seven  and  eight  years  of  teacher  education  from  becoming 
recognized  as  additional  salary  categories  in  schedules  (B.D.10). 
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The  objectives  of  the  ASTA  in  relation  to  payment  of  allowances 
are  seen  in  goals  B.D.ll,  B.D.12,  B0D.13  and  B.D.18 —  first  was  the 
elimination  of  allowances  for  non-educational  purposes  such  as  war 
service  or  marital  status  (ASTA,  1964e,  No.  133  -  B.D.ll).  In  B.D.18 
is  expressed  the  goal  of  clearly  separating  isolation  allowances  from 
the  salary  grid.  This  was  apparently  to  prevent  any  misunderstanding 
of  the  salary  rates  in  jurisdictions  that  were  offering  isolation 
allowances.  There  is  some  suggestion  in  B.D.13  that  the  ASTA  were  con¬ 
cerned  about  principals*  administrative  allowances  but  the  only  specific 
suggestion  of  an  objective  is  found  in  B.D.12,  Table  18,  which  would 
base  administrative  allowances  on  the  number  of  defined  rooms  rather 
than  on  number  of  teachers  or  pupils. 

Four  of  the  goals  in  Table  18  refer  to  special  groups  of 
teachers:  BoD. 14  suggests  guidelines  that  might  have  been  applied  in 
setting  salaries  of  superintendents  (at  that  time  mainly  paid  by  the 
Department  of  Education).  Goal  No.  B.D.15  deals  with  substitute 
teachers,  suggesting  that  they  should  be  paid  at  grid  rates  only  after 
assuming  regular  responsibilities  in  a  classroom  for  two  or  three  weeks; 
B.D.17  refers  to  teachers  hired  after  a  lengthy  absence  from  the  pro¬ 
fession,  claiming  that  boards  should  be  able  to  exercise  discretion  in 
the  grid  placement  of  such  teachers  in  their  first  year;  finally  the 
Association  was  interested  in  providing  a  basic  entitlement  of  one  year 
of  teacher  education  for  holders  of  letters  of  authority,  so  far  as 
salary  status  was  concerned  (B.D.19,  Table  18,  page  117). 

c 

Salary  Control.  The  ASTA  was  opposed  to  Provincial  control  of 
teachers'  salaries  by  senior  government  (B.D.20,  Table  18  but,  at  least 
during  the  early  part  of  the  decade,  seemed  to  support  the  notion  of 
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established  salary  ceilings  on  a  zonal  basis: 

Possibly  zone  ceilings  should  be  adopted  as  a  guide 
only  and  without  any  compulsory  or  binding  attach¬ 
ment  (ASTA,  1960c) . 

Merit  Pay.  Throughout  the  period  of  investigation  the  ASTA  was 
clearly  in  favour  of  the  introduction  of  some  form  of  merit  pay  for 
teachers  (B.D.16): 

The  Association  favors  a  plan  of  rewarding 
meritorious  service  by  teachers,  the  criteria 
for  such  merit  assessments  to  be  established 
collectively  by  trustees,  administrators  and 
teachers  (ASTA,  1969f,  No.  117). 

Cluster  E -- Hiring,  Severance  and  Transfer 

Hiring  of  teachers.  In  this  cluster  there  are  four  groups  of 
goals.  The  first  consists  of  ASTA  goals  relative  to  evaluation  and  hiring 
of  teachers.  In  the  case  of  the  ATA  evaluation  objectives  are  classified 
under  Cluster  K — Association  Security,  but  since  the  ASTA  had  no 
aspirations  of  its  own  to  become  involved  in  evaluation,  such  goals  are 
included  in  Cluster  E  as  pre-conditions  to  acceptable  hiring  procedures. 
The  ASTA  position  was  that  evaluation  of  teachers’  qualifications  should 
be  the  prerogative  of  the  Education  Department  and  should  form  the  basis 
of  Foundation  Program  funds  allocated  to  boards  (B.E.l  and  B.E.2,  Table 
19,  page  121).  Goal  No.  B.E.8  expresses  opposition  to  increasing  the 
minimum  requirements  for  certification  while  the  objective  of  increasing 
the  statutory  probationary  period  for  beginning  teachers  from  one  to  two 
years  was  frequently  repeated  during  the  period  (B.E.7,  Table  19).  It 
appears  then,  that  the  Association  wanted  boards  to  be  able  to  hire  and 
pay  teachers  on  the  basis  of  Department  of  Education  evaluations,  on  two 
years  probation  (no  tenure  or  appeal  to  a  board  of  reference  in  case  of 
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dismissal)  and  with  a  minimum  of  two  years  of  teacher  education  (ASTA, 

1963e,  p.  14).  In  addition  to  these  generally  applicable  requirements, 
vocational  teachers  were  the  source  of  some  concern.  In  1962  there  was 
a  moderately  expressed  fear  that  vocational  teachers  would  become  caught 
up  in  the  ATA  demand  for  "a  degree  for  all  teachers”  (ASTA,  1962b,  p.  2) 
and  by  1969  the  Association  had  adopted  the  policy  of  easing  university 
entrance  requirements  to  permit  the  attendance  of  journeymen  wishing  to 
qualify  as  vocational  teachers  (B.E.3,  Table  19). 

A  final  hiring  objective  set  in  1963  was  that  boards  should  employ 
only  duly  certificated  teachers  to  operate  kindergartens  that  might  be 
established  in  their  districts. 

Resignation  and  termination  of  contract.  Three  goals  in  Table  19 
(B.E.4,  B.E.5  and  B.E.6)  show  the  progression  of  ASTA  objectives  for  the 
resignation  date  of  teachers.  A  major  argument  for  setting  the  date  as 
early  as  possible  (by  1964  the  Association  was  trying  for  April  1st)  was 
the  fact  that  other  provinces,  particularly  neighbouring  provinces,  had 
earlier  dates  than  Alberta,  to  the  detriment  of  recruitment  in  Alberta 
jurisdictions  (ASTS,  1964a,  p.  16).  In  addition  to  the  earlier  ter¬ 
mination  date  the  ASTA  wanted  the  right  for  both  teachers  and  boards  to 
make  representation  to  the  Minister  of  Education  in  cases  of  suspension 
and  dismissal  (B.E.16)  and  for  teachers  to  receive  written  statements 

of  reasons  for  termination  (B.E.15,  Table  19,  page  122). 

<** 

Designation  of  teachers  as  school  administrators.  Six  goals  comprise 
a  third  group  in  Table  19,  concerned  with  conditions  of  appointment  and 
transfer  of  school  administrators  (B0E. 9-B.E. 14) .  The  dominating  theme 
here  was  the  need  for  greater  flexibility  than  was  then  permitted 
by  the  School  Act  (B.E.10,  Table  19,  page  122).  The  flexibility 
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desired  was  to  extend  to  designation  (B.E.10),  transfer  (B.E.9),  and 
termination  (B.E.ll,  B.E.12,  B.E.13)  of  designation  of  both  principals 
and  vice-principals.  The  Association  wanted  similar  conditions  of 
designation  and  transfer  of  principals  to  those  which  applied  to 
appointment  of  teachers.  The  designation  should  be  determined  "by  agree¬ 
ment  between  the  school  board  and  the  designee"  (ASTA,  1968d,  p.  4). 

The  minimum  number  of  teachers  required  in  a  school  before  mandatory 
appointment  of  a  vice-principal  should  be  increased  to  twelve  (ASTA, 
1966d,  p.  4)  (later  the  Association  wanted  vice-principals'  designations 
to  be  entirely  at  the  discretion  of  boards  —  1969d,  pp.  13-14),  and  a 
probationary  year  subsequent  to  initial  designation  instituted  (B.E.ll, 
Table  19).  Administrators'  rights  of  appeal  against  termination  of 
designation  were  to  be  removed  (B.E.12,  Table  19)  and  tenure  for 
principals  abolished. 

Transfer  of  teachers.  The  ASTA  wanted  the  same  conditions  of 
transfer  to  apply  to  both  teachers  and  administrators  (who  enjoyed  the 
privilege  of  being  designated  to  a  specific  position  in  a  particular 
school  rather  than  just  to  the  rank  of  principal  or  vice-principal. 

In  the  view  of  the  Association  any  transfer  costs  should  be 
payable  at  the  discretion  of  the  board,  and  it  therefore  opposed  any 
change  in  Section  349  of  the  School  Act  which  throughout  the  ten  years 
made  it  permissible,  but  not  mandatory,  to  pay  moving  costs,  or  other 
expenses,  for  transferred  teachers  (B.E.17). 

Cluster  F  -- Professional  Load 

The  fundamental  position  taken  during  the  1960 's  by  the  ASTA, 
with  regard  to  professional  load  is  expressed  in  goal  No.  B.F.2, 
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Table  20,  page  127  --  condi tions  of  professional  service  were  not  to  be 
bargained;  most  of  the  other  twenty  seven  goals  in  Table  20  reflect  this 
position  in  some  measure. 

Prohibited  areas  for  bargaining.  The  first  eight  goals  in  Table 
20  would  preclude  discussion  of  "free"  time,  preparation  time,  adminis¬ 
trative  time  (B.F.l),  conditions  of  employment  (B.F.3),  administrative 
procedures  (B.F.4),  clerical  help  (B.F.5),  number  of  subject  preparations 
(B.F.6),  pupil/ teacher  ratios  (B.F.7),  and  classroom  loads  (B.F.8) 
during  salary  negotiations.  These  objectives  are  closely  allied  with 
those  in  Cluster  M  - -Management  Rights  and  Cluster  B --Bargaining  Rights. 
The  feeling  of  ASTA  members  was  that  negotiation  in  any  of  the  above- 
mentioned  areas  would  tend  to  restrict  the  freedom  of  boards  and 
superintendents  to  manage  the  affairs  of  school  jurisdictions  in 
appropriate  and  economical  ways  (ASTA,  1966e,  No.  8). 

Instructional  time.  A  second  group  of  goals  in  Table  20,  page  127, 
was  designed  to  prevent  encroachment  on  instructional  time.  The  goals 
in  this  group  (B.F. 9-B .F . 15  and  B.F.28)  range  from,  measures  that  would 
merely  protect  the  statutory  number  of  days  that  schools  were  open 
(B.F. 11)  from  encroachment  by  such  eventualities  as  civic  holidays 
(Farmers'  Days--B.F. 10)  and  lengthy  Easter  holidays  (B.F. 12),  to  aims 
that  had  great  potential  effect  upon  teachers  and  their  association. 

Among  the  latter  group  are  the  seemingly  innocuous  B.F.28  which  would 
have  given  boards  the  right  to  set  the  teacher's  work  day  and  B.F. 15 
which  might  conceivably  be  interpreted  to  mean  that  all  time  during 
which  the  school  was  open  teachers  could  be  required  to  be  engaged  in 
instruction  --  removing  any  possibility  of  preparation,  planning  or 
professional  consultation  time. 
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Two  goals  (B.F.13  and  B.F.14,  Table  20,  page  128)  with  impli¬ 
cations  for  both  ATA  locals  and  the  Provincial  ATA  were  those  which 
sought  to  have  all  ATA  business  conducted  outside  of  school  hours 
(B.F.14)  and  to  have  teachers’  conventions  held  on  days  other  than 
school  days  (B.F.13). 

Like  the  ATA  the  ASTA  felt  that  reorganization  of  the  school 
year  would  solve  some  of  the  problems  of  providing  both  adequate 
instructional  time  and  time  for  teachers  to  prepare,  plan  and  engage  in 
in-service  education  (B.F.9).  The  ASTA,  however,  rejected  the  modified 
quarter  system  proposed  by  the  ATA  and  developed  a  proposal  for  a 
semester  system  which  would: 

1.  Provide  two  exit/entry  points  for  all  students 
in  each  school  year. 

2.  Allow  two  weeks  for  professional  development 
of  teachers  during  the  school  year. 

3.  Provide  time  for  teachers  to  prepare  for  the 

new  school  year  and  wrap  up  the  old  (ASTA,  1968e,  p.  11). 

The  proposed  semester  system  was  perhaps  the  culmination  of  ASTA 
thinking  about  instructional  time  during  the  decade. 

Noon  hour  supervision.  Noon  hour  supervision  of  pupils  became  a  con¬ 
tentious  matter  in  the  last  few  years  of  the  1960’s.  The  change  in 

position  on  this  matter  has  been  referred  to  above.  By  contrast  the 
ASTA  position  was  consistent  throughout  the  period  and  is  well 
summarized  in  Goal  No.  B.F.19  (Table  20)  which  makes  the  matter  an  area 
of  board  decision  with  consultation  (but  not  negotiation)  with  princi¬ 
pals  and  teachers.  Goals  B.F.17  and  B.F.18  record  other  Association 
objectives  for  noon  hour  supervision:  supervision  by  certificated 
staff  (B.F.17)--  echoing  the  original  ATA  position  that  noon  hour 
supervision  was  a  ’’professional"  responsibility  —  and  adequate  liability 
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insurance  to  cover  the  board  and  teacher  in  the  case  of  accident  to 
students  during  the  noon  hour  (B.F.18). 

By  the  end  of  the  decade  the  new  ATA  position  was  causing 
friction  in  some  areas  and  the  ASTA —  reaffirming  its  position  as  out¬ 
lined  above  called  for  deletion  of  Section  8.(c)  of  the  General 
Regulations  of  the  Education  Department  which  clearly  made  the  matter 
of  noon  hour  supervision  negotiable  (B.F.16): 

8.(iii)  In  the  event  that  agreement  cannot  be 
reached  between  the  board  and  staff  on  appropriate 
arrangements  for  noon  hour  supervision,  the  matter 
shall  be  subject  to  negotiation  as  provided  by 
section  358  of  The  School  Act  (Government  of 
Alberta,  1962,  p.  2). 

The  remaining  eight  goal  statements  in  Table  20,  page  129,  cover 
five  separate  topics.  B.F.20  and  B.F.21  were  concerned  with  the 
establishment  of  suitable  conditions  of  work  for  teachers  engaged  in 
Educational  Television  production  and  proprietary  rights  for  materials 
produced  by  such  teachers.  The  ASTA  considered  that  specialized  E.T.V. 
functions  should  be  performed  as  part  of  regular  contractual  duties 
and  should  not  involve  the  acquisition  of  proprietary  or  distribution 
rights  for  programs  or  materials  by  teachers  (ASTA,  1969f,  No.  140). 

Two  statements  express  ASTA  objectives  concerning  in-service 
education:  it  was  to  be  carried  on  during  the  summer  vacation  (rather 

than  taking  instructional  time--  B.F.23,  Table  20)  and  the  major  respon¬ 
sibility  for  such  education  was  to  rest  with  the  teachers  themselves 
(B„F. 22)  . 

Internship  for  beginning  teachers  (B.F.24,  B.F.25)  was  regarded 
by  the  ASTA  as  highly  desirable  and  in  fact  by  1969  the  policy  statement 
had  been  modified  to  the  following: 
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The  A.S.T.A.  urges  the  requirement  of  a  compulsory 
period  of  internship  as  part  of  all  pre-service 
teacher  training  programs.  (ASTA,  1969f,  No.  122) 

The  only  specific  goal  relative  to  the  duties  of  principals  was 
that  boards  should  have  the  statutory  right  to  recall  them  to  duty 
"some  days"  prior  to  school  opening  (B.F.27). 

Finally,  the  ASTA  recognized,  in  its  goals  related  to  profes¬ 
sional  load,  that  lower  '  pupil- teacher  ratios  were  inevitable  (B.F.26, 
Table  20).  The  wording  of  this  statement  does  not  indicate  that  lower 
ratios  were  to  be  actively  pursued,  and  certainly  does  not  contradict 
the  policy  of  not  "negotiating"  decreases  with  teachers,  but  there  was 
apparently  some  desire  to  reduce  ratios  in  the  interests  of  better 
education: 

.  .  .the  gradual  lowering  of  the  pupil  teacher 
ratio,  evident  in  recent  years,  is  inevitable  if 
the  general  improvement  in  the  level  of  education 
in  the  province  is  to  be  continued  (ASTA,  1962g, 

Jan .  6,  p .  10)  . 

Cluster  G  — Leave 

Only  three  goals  were  recorded  concerning  conditions  of  leave; 
they  are  reported  in  Table  21,  page  133.  The  ASTA  position  was  that 
accumulation  of  sick  leave  should  be  limited  (B.G.l).  The  limit 
suggested  was  fifty  days  in  jurisdictions  that  had  not  already  ex¬ 
ceeded  that  amount,  and  in  others  no  further  increases  (ASTA,  1965c, 
Sept.  11) . 

With  regard  to  sabbatical  leaves  the  Association  took  the  view 
that  they  should  be  granted  at  the  sole  discretion  of  the  school  boards 
with  no  negotiation  of  salary  or  other  conditions  at  the  bargaining 
table  (B.G.2  and  B.G.3).  There  was  negative  reaction  to  the  suggestion 
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that  stipend  during  sabbatical  leave  should  be  seventy-five  percent  of 
salary  (ASTA,  1968g,  No.  2)  and  rejection  of  the  idea  of  bargaining 
with  teachers  over  provisions  for  leave  for  "personal  reasons"  (ASTA, 
1968g,  No.  15). 

Cluster  H —  Retirement  Benefits 

The  three  goals  in  this  cluster  were  stated  at  the  time  of  the 
introduction  of  the  Canada  Pension  Plan  and  express  the  concern  of 
trustees  that  teachers  would  be  successful  in  "decking"  the  Canada 
Pension  Plan  benefits  on  top  of  benefits  from  the  Teachers'  Retirement 
Fund  with  boards  paying  the  Canada  Pension  Plan  premiums.  Accordingly, 
ASTA  objectives  were  to  integrate  the  two  pension  plans  (B.H.l,  Table 
22,  page  135),  to  gain  representation  on  the  Teachers'  Retirement  Fund 
Board  (B.H.2)  and  to  have  the  Provincial  Government  assist  in  the 
payment  of  Canada  Pension  Plan  bill  (B.H.3,  Table  22). 

Cluster  I —  Insurance,  Safety  and  Medical 

The  ASTA  objectives  with  regard  to  group  insurance  plans  are 
expressed  in  B.I.l  and  B.I.3  (Table  23,  page  136).  By  1963  the 
Association  wanted  the  right  to  engage  in  such  plans  extended  to  all 
boards  (in  the  early  part  of  the  decade  it  was  restricted  to  City  School 
Boards--  a  position  that  the  ASTA  favoured  up  to  1963""  B.I.5).  The 
Association  was  responsible  for  the  development  of  the  Alberta  School 
Employee  Benefit  Plan  which  was  introduced  in  1967,  providing  term  life 
and  long-term  disability  insurance.  All  boards  were  encouraged  to 
participate  in  the  plan  and  to  pay  fifty  percent  of  premiums  (ASTA, 
1969b,  p.  1  B.I.4).  The  Plan  had  ATA  approval. 

The  Association  desired  provision  of  accident  and  liability 
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insurance  (particular  mention  of  the  latter  was  made  above  in  relation 
to  noon  hour  supervision)  for  teachers  (B.I02,  Table  23)  but  wanted  to 
retain  the  rights  of  boards  to  participate  or  not  to  participate  in 
workmen’s  compensation  benefits  as  they  saw  fit  (B.I06). 

Cluster  J — Physical  Conditions 

With  regard  to  physical  conditions  under  which  teachers  were  to 
work  and  live  the  ASTA  favoured  well-equipped  school  buildings  (B.J.l, 
Table  24,  page  138)  which  had  been  designed  and  planned  with  the  co¬ 
operation  and  consultation  of  teachers  and  other  interested  parties 

(Bo J.2) . 

The  Association  did  not  wish  to  engage  in  negotiation  with 
teachers  concerning  the  rental  of  teacherages.  It  was  felt  that 
teacherages  should  be  operated  on  a  business-like  basis,  which  presumably 
meant  rentals  that  would  cover  amortization  of  capital  costs  over  a 
period  of  time,  as  well  as  maintenance  and  repair  costs  (B.J.3). 

Cluster  K —  ASTA  Goals  Impinging  upon  ATA  Security 

The  security  of  the  ASTA  itself  was  not  the  subject  of  any  goal 
statements.  During  the  period  of  the  investigation  the  Association  was 
more  concerned  with  the  security  of  its  individual  constituent  members 
and  sought  to  protect  certain  management  rights  for  boards  rather  than 
for  the  ASTA  as  an  association  of  boards.  The  Association  did  stress 
cooperative,  concerted  action  amongst  its  members  which  would  enhance 
Association  solidarity,  but  the  goals  expressing  the  desire  for  such 
cooperation  were  more  appropriately  classified  under  Cluster  B“~ 
Bargaining  Rights  and  Cluster  M -- Management  Rights  and  are  discussed 
in  those  two  sections  of  this  chapter. 
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Some  goals  of  the  ASTA  were,  however,  directly  applicable  to 
aspects  of  the  security  of  the  teachers'  association  and  they  are 
presented  in  Table  25,  page  140.  Pursuance  of  goal  No.  B.K.l  was  an 
attempt  to  give  boards  greater  flexibility  in  hiring.  Particularly  in 
rural  areas  and  in  specialized  subject  areas  it  \\ras  difficult  to  find 
qualified  teachers  during  the  1960's  and  some  boards  believed  that  at 
least  a  partial  solution  to  the  problem  would  be  permission  to  hire 
qualified  persons  who  were  precluded  by  not  having  teaching  qualifi¬ 
cations  or  certification.  The  achievement  of  this  objective  would  have 
necessitated  changes  in  the  membership  structure  of  the  ATA. 

Three  goals  in  Table  25  (B.K.2,  B.K.3  and  B.K04)  indicate  the 
ASTA  position  (or  positions)  on  the  matter  of  evaluation  of  teachers' 
qualifications.  The  original  position  was  clearly  to  prevent  ATA 
control  (B.K.2)  and  to  maintain  an  independent  evaluation  agency  under 
the  Minister  of  Education  (B„K.5,  Table  25).  After  the  negotiations 
which  culminated  in  the  establishment  of  the  Teachers'  Salary  Qualifi¬ 
cations  Board  the  objective  became  that  of  urging  acceptance  of  the 
policies  of  this  Board  by  school  boards  (B.K.4).  The  question  of 
whether  this  development  is  best  interpreted  as  an  instance  of  goal 
displacement  or  as  an  example  of  goal  succession: the  second  objective 
following  and  based  upon  satisfactory  accomplishment  of  the  first  is 
debatable.  The  point  is  discussed  more  fully  by  Angus  (1968,  pp.  328- 
329). 

Goal  number  B.K.5  (Table  25)  was  consistent  with  the  ATA  objec¬ 
tive  on  the  same  point  and  called  for  inter-provincial  acceptability  of 
professional  qualifications  for  certification  purposes. 

The  final  goal  in  Table  25  (B.K.6)  is  related  to  the  previously 
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discussed  concern  of  the  ASTA  with  the  nature  of  administrative 
responsibility  and  accountability.  The  major  problem  for  trustees  was 
the  potential  conflict  in  loyalty  amongst  those  teachers  owing  an 
administrative  allegiance  to  school  board  policies  and  at  the  same 
time  a  professional  allegiance  to  the  ATA  and  its  objectives.  The 
emphasis  of  B.K.6  was  to  avoid  the  potential  conflict  by  clearly 
defining  the  lines  of  accountability  for  certain  personnel.  The  goal 
might  be  seen  as  an  attempt  at  effective  (if  not  actual)  removal  from 
the  ATA  of  a  number  of  teachers  with  administrative  positions. 

Cluster  L  --  Miscellaneous  Goals 

The  eight  goals  in  Table  26,  page  142,  state  the  ASTA's  interest 
in  achieving: 

1.  cooperative  action  with  teachers  to  provide  better  education 
and  working  conditions  (B.L.l); 

2.  accurate  cost  analysis  of  all  salaries  and  allowances  and  other 
conditions  that  might  be  negotiated  (B.L.2); 

3.  establishment  of  board  policies  relating  to  recruitment,  placing 
retention  and  in-service  training  of  teachers  (B.L.3; 

4.  compulsory  T.B.  tests  for  all  employees  (B.L.5);  and 

5.  greater  flexibility  in  terms  of  internship. 

Another  goal  in  this  cluster  reiterates  in  very  general  terms  the 
desire  to  restrict  the  number  and  type  of  items  that  could  be  regarded 
as  negotiable  in  collective  bargaining  (B.L.7,  Table  26).  The  aim  of 
achieving  a  unified  policy  for  negotiations  amongst  boards  is  also 
repeated  in  a  general  goal  statement  (B.L.4). 

The  maintenance  of  legislation  which  prevented  teachers  from 


MISCELLANEOUS  ASTA  GOALS  RELATED  TO  TEACHERS  WORKING  CONDITIONS 
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becoming  trustees  in  the  jurisdictions  with  which  they  were  employed 
was  the  final  objective  in  this  cluster  (B.L.6). 

Cluster  M — Management  Rights 

As  indicated  previously  several  goals  in  other  clusters,  par¬ 
ticularly  in  Cluster  B--  Bargaining  Rights  were  designed  to  protect 
specific  decision-making  rights  that  were  thought  to  be  management 

J 

prerogatives.  The  goals  in  Table  27,  page  144,  define  in  broad  terms, 
the  management  functions  which  the  ASTA  sought  to  guard  for  its 
members.  Policy  matters,  administrative  items,  appointment  of  chief 
executives  and  organizational  freedom  are  the  four  areas  which  the  goals 
in  Table  27  were  focussed  upon. 

The  first  two  ,  policy  and  administrative  matters,  were  not 
defined  in  any  precise  terms  (B.M„1  and  B.M.2)  and  could  be  interpreted 
to  cover  many  items  that  had  been  traditionally  negotiated, or  that  were 
in  legislation,  as  well  as  those  that  were  already  in  the  hands  of 
boards.  Goals  B.M.3  and  B.M.4  (Table  27)  reflect  a  desire  on  the  part 
of  boards  to  employ  their  "own  men"  as  superintendents  and  thus  to  gain 
a  greater  influence  in  the  operations  of  their  districts.  The  final 
goal  in  the  cluster  (B.M.5,  Table  27)  was  a  move  towards  the  abolition 
of  prescriptive  statements  in  legislation  which  bound  boards  to  a 
particular  kind  of  administrative  structure.  This  aim  is  consistent 
with  the  goals  expressed  in  other  categories  calling  for  relaxation  of 
some  statutory  requirements,  for  example,  those  concerning  the  numbers 
of  teachers  which  necessitated  the  appointment  of  principals  and  vice¬ 
principals  in  schools.  It  was  clearly  the  opinion  of  the  ASTA  that 
these  organizational  arrangements  were  in  neither  the  province  of 
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legislation  nor  that  of  the  collective  bargaining  relationship:  they 
were  prerogatives  of  the  local  managing  authority — the  school  board. 

ASTA  Goal  Intensity  Findings 

The  four  criteria  used  to  determined  the  intensity  of  ATA  goals 
were  applied  in  the  same  manner  to  ASTA  goals.  The  three  problems 
associated  with  frequency  counts  as  intensity  indicators  (referred  to 
in  Chapter  IV,  p„  96)  were  present  in  the  ASTA  data  also  and  were  com¬ 
pounded  in  this  case  by  the  paucity  of  data  prior  to  1964  (Policy 
Handbooks  were  first  introduced  in  1964,  and  Salary  Bulletins  in  1966) . 

The  comparatively  fewer  references  to  all  goals  in  the  ASTA 
sources  (the  average  frequency  of  mention  in  all  sources  was  only  3.6 
compared  with  11  in  the  case  of  ATA  goals)  made  for  a  greater  number 
of  discrepancies  between  intensity  placings  based  on  frequency  of 
mention  and  those  based  on  interviews  or  semantic  content  than  were 
encountered  with  the  ATA  data.  The  same  method  of  resolving  the  dis¬ 
crepancies  was  used  and,  as  in  the  case  of  ATA  goals,  tables  and  examples 
are  given  in  Appendix  D  to  explain  and  illustrate  the  method  of 
application  of  intensity  criteria. 

The  findings  concerning  intensity  of  the  122  ASTA  goals  isolated, 
are  summarized  in  Table  28,  page  146.  Of  the  122  goals, thirty  (24.6 
percent)  were  found  to  be  of  high  intensity,  forty  nine  (40.2  percent) 
of  medium  intensity  and  forty  three  (35.2  percent)  of  low  intensity. 

The  large  majority  of  high  intensity  goals  (twenty  two  out  of 
thir ty  -- 73 . 3  percent)  were  found  in  three  clusters:  F  --  Professional 
Load,  B -- Bargaining  Rights  and  D -- Salary  and  Allowances.  The  first 
two  of  these  clusters  in  particular  contained  higher  percentages  of 
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high  intensity  goals  than  might  be  expected  from  the  total  numbers  of 
goals  in  each.  Only  one  cluster:  E  -“Hiring,  Severance,  Transfer  and 
Tenure  seems  to  be  under-represented  in  the  high  intensity  category 
with  only  three  out  of  eight  goals  rated  as  high  (Table  28,  page  146). 

Three  of  the  smaller  clusters  contained  no  high  intensity  goals 
(Clusters:  G  --Leave,  H  --Retirement  Benefits,  J  --Physical  Conditions) 
and  one  of  these  (H)  had  no  goals  in  the  medium  intensity  group  either. 

All  clusters  were  represented  in  the  low  intensity  category  with 
only  E  --Hiring,  Severance  Transfer  and  Tenure  having  a  larger  represen¬ 
tation  than  might  be  expected. 

For  the  ASTA,  the  Bargaining  Rights  objectives  that  were  of 
greatest  importance  according  to  the  criteria  used,  were:  the  provision 
of  legislation  other  than  the  Alberta  Labour  Act  for  collective  bar¬ 
gaining  between  boards  and  teachers  (Goal  B.B.l,  Table  16);  the 
implementation  of  the  other  provisions  of  the  Ludwig  Report  (B.B.4) 
which  included  a  set  time  schedule  for  the  bargaining  process  (B.B.6), 
prohibition  of  work  stoppages  until  fifteen  days  after  a  strike  vote 
with  compulsory  mediation  in  the  interim  and  removal  of  Assistant 
Superintendents  from  bargaining  units  (Government  of  Alberta,  1965). 

The  right  for  boards  to  form  bargaining  collectivities  and  co¬ 
operative  associations  (B.B.9  and  B.B.13)  was  also  of  high  priority  as 
were  the  desires  to  exclude  certain  administrative  personnel  from  the 
bargaining  unit  (B.B.10)  and  to  restrict  collective  bargaining  strictly 
to  salary  matters  and  monetary  benefits  (B.B.18). 

Of  the  six  Salary  and  Allowance  goals  that  were  most  strongly 
held  five  were  negative.  They  were  designed  to  prevent  salary  increases 
(B.D.l,  B.D.2  and  B.D.3,  Table  18,  page  115)  and  to  remove  or  obstruct 
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the  introduction  of  allowances  for  partial  years  of  teacher  training 
(B.D.8)  and  seven  and  eight  year  training  categories  for  salary 
purposes  (B.D.10).  Only  B.D06  expressed  a  positive  objective  --the 
setting  of  salaries  for  teachers  that  were  comparable  with  those  of 
similarly  qualified  people  in  the  Province  -  and  it  too  was  partly 
negative  in  that  it  sought  to  eliminate  the  use  of  national  rather  than 
provincial  comparability  as  a  criterion. 

In  Cluster  E  there  were  three  strong  goals.  Although  B.E.4 
(Table  19,  page  121)  --change  in  resignation  date  to  June  15  --is  the 
only  one  of  the  three  goals  related  to  changing  resignation  dates  that 
was  placed  in  the  high  intensity  group,  it  cannot  really  be  separated 
from  the  others  in  that  although  they  were  expressed  at  different  times 
and  apparently  less  forcefully,  they  all  express  the  consistent  view  of 
the  Association  that  resignation  and  termination  dates  should  be  much 
earlier.  The  varying  intensity  of  these  goals  (B.E.4,  B.E.5,  B.E.6) 
probably  reflects  fluctuations  in  interest  in  them  as  certain  gains  were 
made  throughout  the  period.  The  other  two  goals  of  high  intensity  in 
this  cluster  were  the  establishment  of  a  two-year  probationary  period 
for  beginning  teachers  (B.E.7)  and  development  of  greater  flexibility 
in  the  regulations  concerning  designation  of  teachers  as  school  adminis¬ 
trators  (B.E. 10)  . 

Again  in  Cluster  F,  the  emphasis  was  on  matters  which  the  ASTA 
was  anxious  to  keep  out  of  agreements  and  legislation  rather  than  on 
positive  objectives  it  hoped  to  gain.  The  goals  of  high  intensity  in 
this  cluster  were  to  eliminate  or  prevent  provisions  in  agreements  for: 
amount  of  free  (non-ins true tional)  time  for  teachers  and  administrators 
(B.F.l,  Table  20,  page  127),  conditions  of  professional  service  (B.F.2, 
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Table  20),  conditions  of  employment  (B.F.3),  amount  of  clerical  help 
for  teachers  and  administrators  (B.F.6),  ratio  of  pupils  to  teachers 
(B.F.7),  class  loads  (B„F.8),  and  noon  hour  supervision  (B.F.19).  One 
further  objective  in  this  cluster  was  found  to  be  of  high  intensity  and 
that  was  the  desire  to  have  civic  holidays  such  as  "Farmers'  Day"  made 
optional  for  school  boards. 

The  five  remaining  high  intensity  goals  were  found  in  four 

different  clusters.  In  Cluster  I  --Insurance,  Medical  and  Health,  the 

ASTA  strongly  favoured  the  introduction  of  board  subsidized  (to  the 

maximum  extent  of  fifty  percent  of  premiums)  Group  insurance  programs 

(B.I.l,  Table  23,  page  136)  although  some  individual  trustees  and  boards 

6 

were  adamantly  opposed  to  such  schemes. 

In  Cluster  K  the  two  high  intensity'  goals  were  B.K.l,  which  sought 
'the  freedom  to  appoint  non-cer tif icated  persons  to  teaching  and  in¬ 
struction  related  positions,  and  B.K.2  which  expressed  strong  opposition 
to  ATA  control  of  evaluation  of  teaching  qualifications  for  certification 
and  salary  determination  purposes  (Table  25,  page  140). 

Both  B.L.4,  the  establishment  of  a  common  policy  among  boards 
for  teacher  negotiations  (Table  26,  page  142)  and  M.l,  elimination  of 
policy  matters  from  the  bargaining  table  (Table  27,  page  144)  are 
closely  related  to  other  goals  previously  mentioned  as  being  of  high 
intensity.  Development  of  common  policy  among  boards  fits  into  the  aim 
of  gaining  joint  bargaining  rights  (see  page  147  above,  goals  B.B.9  and 
B.B.13)  while  the  removal  of  policy  matters  from  negotiations  is  a 

£ 

^Comment  made  by  one  of  the  persons  interviewed.  He  himself  was 
opposed  to  group  insurance  plans  and  believed  that  many  of  his  colleagues 
were  too. 
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general  statement  embracing  numerous  specific  objectives  in  the  areas 
of  Bargaining  Rights  and  Professional  Load  (see  above,  pages  147, 
B.B.18;  148  -  149,  B.F.l  -  8,  B.F.19). 

Comparison  of  ATA  and  ASTA  Goals 

Examination  of  the  tables  which  summarize  ATA  goal  data  in 

Chapter  IV  and  those  recording  ASTA  data  in  the  present  chapter,  was 

made  in  order  to  compare  and  contrast  the  various  organizational  goals. 

The  results  of  this  comparison  are  presented  below;  they  constitute  the 

findings  of  the  investigation  concerning  related  problem  No.  1: 

What  congruence  can  be  found  between  the  stated 
goals  regarding  teachers'  salary  and  work  conditions, 
of  the  ATA  and  those  of  the  ASTA? 

Of  123  ATA  goals,  fifty- three  were  found  to  be  in  conflict  with 
one  or  more  ASTA  goals,  while  fifty -five  out  of  the  122  ASTA  goals  were 
opposed  to  ATA  goals.  Since  many  of  these  conflicting  goals  were  con¬ 
cerned  with  related  matters  it  was  possible  to  divide  them  into  groups 
according  to  the  topic  with  which  they  dealt:  for  example,  the  ATA  took 
the  position  that  the  most  appropriate  legislation  under  which  teacher 
bargaining  could  and  should  be  conducted  was  The  Alberta  Labour  Act 
(Goal  No.  T.B.l).  The  ASTA,  on  the  other  hand,  believed  that  teacher- 
board  bargaining  should  be  removed  from  the  Labour  Act  (B.B.l)  and 
placed  under  separate  legislation  (B.B.3  and  B.B.4)  with  suitable  time 
schedules  established  (B.B.6),  necessary  adjustments  to  the  School  Act 
(B.B.2),  and  replacement  of  the  Board  of  Industrial  Relations  with  a 
separate  review  board  (B.B.15).  All  of  these  ASTA  goals  could  be 
grouped  together  to  form  a  composite  picture  of  the  Association's 
position  on  the  type  of  legislative  arrangements  that  should  govern 
the  bargaining  relationship  --  a  composite  position  that  was  clearly 
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opposed  to  that  of  the  ATA. 

When  similar  groupings  had  been  made  with  as  many  goals  as 
possible  from  both  organizations,  it  was  found  that  conflicting  goals 
existed  in  thirty-one  areas  that  were  labeled  "bargaining  issues" 
according  to  the  definition  of  Walton  and  McKersie  (Chapter  I,  page  9). 

Bargaining  issues.  The  thirty-one  bargaining  issues  are  presented 
in  Table  29,  page  152. 

The  first  thirteen  issues  were  classified  as  "major  issues" 
because  in  every  case  at  least  one  of  the  conflicting  goals  of  each 
association  was  of  high  intensity.  A  second  group  of  ten  issues  (numbers 
14-23)  were  called  minor  issues.  In  these  areas,  either  both  organizations 
held  goals  of  medium  intensity,  or,  if  one  of  the  organizations  held  a 
high  intensity  goal,  the  other  held  only  a  medium  intensity  goal  in 
opposition. 

The  final  eight  issues  (24-31,  Table  29)  were  called  "inchoate 
issues"  because  in  all  of  them,  at  least  one  of  the  organizations  held 
only  low  intensity  goals.  The  conflict  in  objectives  existed,  but  one 
organization  or  the  other  was  not  strongly  committed  to  its  position. 

The  major  bargaining  issues  of  the  decade  (summarized  in  Table 
29)  were  as  follows: 

1.  What  type  of  legislation  should  govern  the  relationship  between 
teachers  and  board? 

2.  What  conditions  should  be  imposed  upon  the  parties  in  the  bar¬ 
gaining  relationship? 

3.  Should  there  be  salary  increases?  If  so,  how  large  should  they 
be  and  to  whom  should  they  be  given,  on  what  basis? 

# 

4.  Should  teachers  be  paid  for  partial  years  of  training? 
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TABLE  29 

SUMMARY  OF  BARGAINING  ISSUES 


RELEVANT  GOALS  SHOWING  INTENSITY 
ATA  GOALS  ASTA  GOALS 


MAJOR  ISSUES  LOW 


1.  Legislation  for  teacher 
collective  bargaining 

2.  Conditions  of  bargaining 

3.  Increases  in  salary  and 
allowances 

4.  Payment  for  partial  years 
of  training 

5 .  Tenure 

6.  Release  time  for  adminis¬ 
tration,  preparation  and 
marking 

7.  Clerical  assistance  for 
administrators  and 
teachers 

8.  Noon  hour  supervision  of  TF16 
pupils 

9.  Ratio  of  pupils  to 
teachers 

10.  Number  of  subject 
preparations 

11.  Hours  of  instruction  and 
other  conditions  of  pro¬ 
fessional  service 

12.  Class  loads 


MEDIUM 

HIGH 

LOW 

MEDIUM 

HIGH 

TB1 

BB15 

BB2 

BB3 

BB1 

BB4 

BB6 

TB2 

TB9 

BB7 

BB8 

BB4 

TD8 

TD10 

TD17 

TD5 

TD6 

TD11 

BD7 

BD12 

BD1 

BD2 

BD3 

TD1 

BD8 

TE3 

TE8 

TE10 

BE  11 

BE  7 

TF13 

TF 10 

BF1 

BM1 

TF9 

TF5 

BF5 

BM1 

TF15 

TF17 

BF17 

BF16 

BF19 

BM1 

TF2 

BF7 

BM1 

TF2 

BF6 

BM1 

TF3 

TF2 

BF2 

BF3 

BF8 

BM1 

TF3 

TF1 

BF2 

BF8 

BM1 
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TABLE  29  (Continued) 


MAJOR  ISSUES 

RELEVANT  GOALS  SHOWING 
ATA  GOALS 

LOW  MEDIUM  HIGH  LOW 

INTENSITY 
ASTA  GOALS 
MEDIUM 

HIGH 

13.  Employment  of  non- 

TK8 

TK1 

BKl 

certificated  personnel 

TK9 

TK16 

to  perform  instructional 

tasks 

MINOR  ISSUES 

14.  Composition  of  bar¬ 
gaining  unit 

TB12  TBll 

BB11 

BB10 

15.  Inclusion  of  a  salary 
category  in  schedules 
for  a  seventh  year  of 
training 

TD9 

BD10 

16.  Changes  in  statutory 
resignation  date 

TE4 

TE5 

TE6 

BE5 

BE6 

BE4 

17.  Reorganization  of  the 
school  year 

TF28 

BF9 

18.  Sabbatical  leave 

TG2 

TGI 

BG2 

BG3 

19.  Rental  of  teacherages 

TJ3 

TJ2 

BJ3 

20.  Employment  of  teachers 
on  Letter  of  Authority 

TK6 

BD19 

21.  Time  off  for  conduct  of 
ATA  business 

TK14 

BF14 

22.  Evaluation  of  teachers' 
qualifications  for  cer¬ 
tification  and/or 
salary  purposes 

TK4 

TK3 

BK4 

BE1 

BK3 

• 

23.  Number  of  items  to  be 

TB7 

TL8 

BL7 

BB18 

included  in  salary 
agreements 
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TABLE  29  (Continued) 


RELEVANT  GOALS  SHOWING  INTENSITY 
ATA  GOALS  ASTA  GOALS 


INCHOATE  ISSUES 

LOW 

MEDIUM 

HIGH 

LOW 

MEDIUM 

HIGH 

24.  Scope  of  bargaining 

TB3 

BB12 

BB9 

unit  (local,  zonal, 

BB13 

provincial) 

BL4 

25.  Payment  of  substitute 

TD18 

BB15 

teachers 

26.  Merit  pay 

TD12 

BD16 

27.  Conditions  of  transfer 

TE11 

BE17 

of  teachers  and 
adminis  trators 

28.  Qualifications  required 

TE1 

BE8 

for  initial  certification 

29.  Termination  of  desig- 

TE8 

BE  12 

nations  of  administrators 

BE13 

30.  Leave  of  absence  to 

TF19 

BG3 

attend  professional 
meetings 

31.  Accumulation  of  sick 

TG4 

BG1 

leave 

TOTAL  GOALS  IN  EACH  COLUMN 

11 

22 

20 

14 

17 

26 

TOTAL  "ISSUE"  GOALS 

53 

55 

ACTUAL  NUMBER  OF  GOALS  IN 
EACH  GROUP  .  ' 

34 

59 

31 

43 

49 

30 

ACTUAL  TOTALS 


123 


122 


' 
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5.  What  kind  of  tenure  regulations  should  apply  to  teachers  -- 
should  it  be  automatic  upon  appointment  or  should  it  come  only 
after  a  probationary  period  of  one  or  two  years? 

6.  Should  teachers  be  relieved  of  their  instructional  tasks  for 
preparation  of  lessons,  marking  of  students’  work  and  school 
administration?  If  so,  how  should  such  release  time  be 
allocated? 

7.  What  clerical  assistance  should  be  given  to  teachers  and  who 
should  make  decisions  regarding  its  allocation? 

8.  What  should  be  required  of  teachers  in  relation  to  the  super¬ 
vision  of  pupils  during  noon  hour? 

9.  Should  pupil- teacher  ratios  be  fixed  by  negotiation  between 
teachers  and  trustees? 

10.  Should  teachers  be  allowed  to  negotiate  the  number  of  subject 
preparations  to  be  undertaken? 

11.  Should  hours  of  instruction  and  other  conditions  of  professional 
service  be  decided  by  negotiation? 

12.  Should  class  loads  be  negotiable? 

13.  To  what  extent  and  in  what  ways  should  non-cer tif icated  personnel 
be  employed  in  instructional  tasks? 

The  ten  minor  issues  were: 

14.  Who  should  be  included  in  the  bargaining  unit? 

15.  Should  seventh  and  eighth  years  of  training  be  counted  for  salary 
purposes? 

16.  •  What  is  the  latest  date  that  should  be  set  for  teachers  to  resign? 

17.  How  should  the  school  year  be  reorganized  for  most  effective  use 
of  time,  facilities  and  personnel? 

18.  What  should  be  the  conditions  of  sabbatical  leave  and  how  should 
they  be  determined? 

19.  Should  teacherage  rental  conditions  be  negotiated? 

20.  Is  a  Letter  of  Authority  a  sufficient  teaching  authorization? 

21.  Should  teachers  be  permitted  to  take  time  off  to  conduct 
internal  ATA  business? 

22.  Who  should  be  responsible  for  evaluation  of  teachers'  quali¬ 
fications  for  certification  and  salary  purposes? 
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23.  What  is  negotiable  at  the  bargaining  table? 

Eight  inchoate  issues  that  were  apparently  less  pressing  for  the 
bargaining  parties  than  either  of  the  other  groups,  complete  Table  29, 
page  153: 

24.  What  should  be  the  scope  of  the  bargaining  unit?  Should  it 
consist  of  a  single  jurisdiction,  a  group  of  jurisdictions  or 
should  the  whole  province  become  the  scope  of  a  single  bargaining 
relationship? 

25.  What  should  be  the  basis  of  pay  for  substitute  teachers? 

26.  Should  teachers  be  paid  according  to  merit?  If  so,  how  should 
merit  be  determined? 

27.  Under  what  conditions  should  boards  be  able  to  transfer  teachers 
and  administrators?  How  should  these  conditions  be  set? 

28.  What  should  be  the  minimum  qualifications  required  for  certi¬ 
fication  of  teachers? 

29.  What  conditions  should  apply  to  the  termination  of  designations 
to  school  principalships  and  vice-principalships? 

30.  Should  leave  of  absence  to  attend  professional  meetings  be 
negotiated  by  teachers  with  their  boards? 

31.  What  formula  should  apply  to  the  accumulation  of  sick  leave  and 
what  maximum  accumulation  should  be  allowable? 


Bargaining  problems.  In  eleven  areas  the  concerns  of  the  ATA  as 
expressed  in  goal  statements  were  similar  to  those  of  the  ASTA.  These 
areas  represent  "bargaining  problems"  as  defined  in  Chapter  I  page  10 
and  they  are  listed  in  Table  30,  page  157,  together  with  the  goals  of 
which  they  are  constituted.  Both  organizations  accepted  the  fourth- 
year  salary  range  as  the  basis  of  negotiation,  both  wanted  reorganization 
of  the  school  year  (though  there  was  sufficient  disagreement  in  this 
area  for  it  to  be  also  classified  as  an  issue),  both  favored  the  intro¬ 
duction  of  group  insurance  plans  for  teachers  with  board  subsidization 
and  each  was  interested  in  consultation  with  the  other  on  planning 
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TABLE  30 

SUMMARY  OF  BARGAINING  PROBLEMS 


RELEVANT 

GOALS 

SHOWING 

INTENSITY 

ATA  GOALS 

ASTA  GOALS 

LOW 

MEDIUM 

HIGH 

LOW 

MEDIUM 

HIGH 

1. Basis  of  negotiation  - 

TD4 

BB4 

fourth  year  range 

2 .Reorganization  of  the 

TF28 

BF9 

school  yeara 

3. Provision  of  board  subsi- 

Til 

BI3 

BIl 

dized  group  insurance 

TI2 

4. Consultation  on  planning 

TJ1 

BJ2 

and  building  of  school 
facilities 

5. Inservice  education 

TK.12 

BF23 

BF22 

TF12 

TF18 

6. Evaluation  of  teachers' 

TK2 

BK3 

qualifications  for  salary 
and/or  certification 

7. Working  conditions  of 

TF22 

BF20 

teachers  involved  in 
Educational  Television 

BF21 

8 . Internship 

TE2 

BF24 

BF25 

9 . Integration  of  Teachers' 

TH2 

BH1 

Retirement  Fund  and  Canada 
Pension  Plan 

10 .Reciprocal  recognition  of 

TL2 

BK5 

teaching  qualifications 
among  Canadian  provinces 

11 . Cooperation  among  teachers 

TL4 

BLl 

and  trustees  in  setting 

BL5 

salary  &  working  conditions 

TOTAL  GOALS  IN  EACH  COLUMN 

1 

12 

1 

6 

9 

1 

TOTAL  "PROBLEM"  GOALS 

14 

16 

'  ACTUAL  NO.  OF  GOALS  IN  EACH 
'  GkOUP ■ 

34 

59 

31 

43 

49 

30 

ACTUAL  TOTALS 

123 

122 

aAlso  recorded  as  issues 
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school  facilities.  The  other  seven  bargaining  problems  were:  the 
setting  of  conditions  for  in-service  education,  the  evaluation  of 
teachers’  qualifications  (this  problem  was  an  issue  until  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  the  Teacher  Salary  Qualifications  Board  in  1966),  working  con¬ 
ditions  of  teachers  engaged  in  Educational  Television,  conditions  of 
internship  for  beginning  teachers,  integration  of  the  Teachers'  Retire¬ 
ment  Fund  and  the  Canada  Pension  Plan,  reciprocal  recognition  of 
teaching  qualifications  among  Canadian  provinces  and  the  establishment 
and  maintenance  of  cooperation  among  teachers  and  trustees  in  setting 
teachers'  salary  and  working  conditions. 

Each  of  the  organizations  stated  about  the  same  number  of  goals 
(123,  ATA;  122  ASTA)  in  the  sources  examined  and  similar  proportions  of 
these  goals  were  in  areas  that  could  be  designated  as  bargaining  issues 
or  problems  (54.5  percent  of  ATA  goals —  58.2  percent  of  ASTA  goals). 
Eleven  out  of  the  thirteen  major  issues  identified  were  in  Clusters  B, 

D  and  F  (Bargaining  Rights,  Salary,  and  Professional  Load)  with  a  sub¬ 
stantial  majority  in  F--  Professional  Load  (seven  major  issues  --Table 
29,  page  152).  Distribution  of  minor  and  inchoate  issues  was  more  even 
throughout  the  clusters  but  when  all  thirty-one  issues  were  considered 
twenty- six  of  them  fell  wholly  or  partly  within  the  three  clusters 
mentioned  above  and  Cluster  E  --Conditions  of  Hiring,  Tenure,  Transfer 
and  Severance  (Table  29).  Of  the  remaining  goal  clusters,  G  (Leave 
Conditions)  was  represented  in  three  issues  and  K  (Association  Security) 
in  four,  while  J  (Miscellaneous)  and  M  (Management  Rights)  had  one  issue 
each  (Table  29,  page  153). 

Bargaining  problems  touched  upon  seven  goal  clusters--  D,  B,  F, 
I,  K,  H  and  L  with  F  (Professional  Load)  and  K  (Association  Security) 
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being  most  represented  (each  in  three  problems  -  Table  30,  page  157). 

The  large  proportion  of  high  intensity  goals  in  bargaining 
issues  (20  out  of  31  in  the  case  of  the  ATA  and  26  out  of  30  for  the 
ASTA)  indicates  that  the  areas  of  disagreement  were  associated  with  the 
strongest  goals. 

Finally,  the  results  of  this  part  of  the  investigation  revealed 
that  each  of  the  bargaining  parties  was  pursuing  a  considerable  number 
of  goals  (though  not  many  were  strong  goals)  which  were  neither 
specifically  opposed  nor  supported  by  the  other  party  during  the  1960’s. 
Forty-four  percent  of  ATA  goals  (56  goals)  and  forty  two  percent  of  ASTA 
goals  (41  goals)  were  of  this  type. 

GOALS  EXPRESSED  BY  INDIVIDUALS  INVOLVED  IN  BARGAINING 

During  the  interview  sessions,  twenty-one  of  the  twenty- two 
respondents  gave  their  own  accounts  of  the  important  bargaining  objectives 
of  both  their  own  organization  and  those  of  the  other  bargaining  party. 

The  ATA  goals  mentioned  as  important  by  interview  subjects  are  reported 
in  Table  31,  page  160. 

The  predominant  ATA  objectives  as  perceived  by  both  the  ATA  and 
the  ASTA  representatives  were:  (a)  increases  in  salary,  and  (b)  time  off 
for  preparation  and  marking.  Also  mentioned  by ’ several 'ATA  respondents 
were 'time  for  supervision  and  administration,  working  conditions  in 
general,  leave  provisions  and  provision  of  non-professional  support  staff 
(Table  31,  page  160).  In  contrast  to  the  degree  of  agreement  on  these 
five  points  there  was  considerable  disagreement  between  the  perceptions 
of  ATA  and  ASTA  representatives  on  other  matters:  thirteen  of  the  goals 
seen  as  important  by  ATA  people  were  not  mentioned  by  ASTA  respondents 
who  thought  that  another  eight  objectives,  not  mentioned  by  the  ATA 
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respondents,  had  been  emphasized  by  the  ATA  in  bargaining  during  the 
1960's  (Table  31). 

When  the  thirty  objectives  mentioned  by  interview  subjects  were 
compared  with  goal  statements  in  the  documentary  sources  eighteen  of 
them  were  found  to  be  related  to  goals  which  were  classified  as  high 
intensity,  six  were  related  to  medium  intensity  goals  and  one  to  a  low 
intensity  goal  (Table  31,  page  160).  Five  of  the  ATA  objectives  suggested 
by  ATA  and  ASTA  representatives  were  not  found  in  specific  form  in  the 
documentary  sources  but  all  five  of  them  were  of  a  general  nature  and 
could  be  said  to  be  implicit  in  some  of  the  more  specific  goals.  For 
example,  number  18  in  Table  31,  page  161,  called  for  "more  sophistication" 
in  bargaining, and  number  21  for  "high  enough  salary  levels  to  retain 
teachers."  The  other  three  goals  of  this  type  are  numbers  14,  23  and 
25  in  Table  31. 

The  perceptions  of  representatives  of  the  two  bargaining  parties 
were  in  substantial  agreement  about  the  main  objectives  of  ASTA  bar¬ 
gainers  during  the  ten  years  too,  although  in  this  case  the  interview 
results  (reported  in  Table  32,  page  164)  there  is  more  divergence  of 
opinion.  The  goals  most  frequently  mentioned  by  the  ASTA  respondents 
themselves  were:  maintenance  of  reasonable  salary  increases,  establish¬ 
ment  of  cooperation  between  boards  and  the  setting  of  bargaining 
objec tives; whereas,  for  the  ATA  bargainers  the  most  obtrusive  ASTA 
objectives  were:  prevention  of  high  salary  settlements,  retention  of 
management  rights, and  restriction  of  the  number  of  provisions  in 
agreements  (Table  32,  page  164). 

As  in  the  case  of  the  ATA  there  were  several  goals  mentioned  by 
respondents  that  did  not  appear  in  documentary  sources.  Five  of  these 
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were  of  the  general  type  that  were  implicit  in  other  goals:  for  example, 
number  10  in  Table  32,  "improvement  of  the  quality  of  education"  and 
number  25,  "upgrading  of  teachers’  qualifications;"  but  seven  of  them 
stated  positions  that  could  not  be  seen  to  be  implied  in  any  source  goal. 
These  seven  goals  may  represent  either  individual  or  group  opinions,  that 
were  not  generally  held  in  the  organization.  With  the  possible  exception 
of  numbers  28  and  29  in  Table  32  (four  years  minimum  training  and 
differential  staffing)  which  could  be  misconceptions  on  the  part  of  the 
ATA  respondents  who  suggested  them,  these  goals  indicate  a  greater 
divergence  between  "official  goals"  and  goals  of  individual  association 
members  than  was  evidenced  in  the  ATA.  The  goals  referred  to  (Table  32, 
page  164)  are:  number  5-- intro  due t ion  of  a  single  bargaining  agent  for 
boards,  number  12--se ttlement  of  bargaining  at  the  local  level  with  no 
involvement  of  the  ATA  as  a  bargaining  agent,  number  19--res trie tion  of 
payments  to  "special"  teachers,  number  23--def inition  of  the  role  of 
teachers  and  the  ATA  in  school  organization,  and  number  24-™ involvement 
of  superintendents  in  bargaining  in  addition  to  the  two  perceived  by  ATA 
respondents  and  mentioned  above. 

Of  the  thirty-four  goals  reported  in  interviews  fifteen  were 
related  to  high  intensity  ASTA  goals,  two  to  medium  intensity  goals  and 
five  to  low  intensity  goals  (Table  32). 

The  findings  indicate  that  in  both  organizations  the  "official" 
goal  statements  from  documentary  sources  are  congruent  with  the  goals 
expressed  by  bargaining  representatives,  particularly  in  the  case  of 
goals  of  high  intensity.  The  degree  of  congruence  appears  to  be  somewhat 
greater  in  the  case  of  the  ATA. 
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Summary  of  Chapter 

In  Chapter  V  the  findings  of  the  investigation  concerning  two 
related  problems  (numbers  1  and  3)  have  been  presented.  The  goals  of 
the  ASTA  were  reported  in  a  similar  manner  to  those  of  the  ATA  in 
Chapter  IV,  and  then  compared  with  the  latter.  The  comparison 
identified  thirty- one  bargaining  issues  in  which  the  objectives  of  the 
two  associations  were  opposed  and  eleven  bargaining  problems  in  which 
the  goals  of  the  ATA  appeared  to  agree  with  those  of  the  ASTA. 

Three  types  of  issue  were  identified  according  to  the  intensity 
of  opposing  goals — major,  minor  and  inchoate.  Most  of  the  major  issues 
fell  within  the  areas  of  Bargaining  Rights,  Salary  and  Professional 
Load;  when  Cluster  E"-  Hiring,  Tenure,  Transfer  and  Severance  was 
added  to  these  three,  twenty- six  out  of  the  thirty- one  issues  were 
accounted  for.  Forty-four  percent  of  ATA  goals  and  forty-two  percent 
of  ASTA  goals  were  related  to  neither  issues  nor  problems. 

In  the  final  section  of  the  chapter,  data  collected  from  inter¬ 
views  were  compared  with  data  from  documentary  sources.  In  both 
organizations  the  documentary  goals  appeared  to  be  congruent  with  the 
goals  expressed  by  bargainers,  but  this  statement  was  more  applicable 
to  the  ATA  goals  than  to  the  ASTA.  There  were  differences  between  the 
goal  perceptions  of  bargainers  from  each  organization  and  those  of 
opposing  bargainers.  The  perceptions  of  ASTA  respondents  concerning 
ATA  bargainers'  goals  were  more  similar  to  those  of  the  ATA  bargainers 
themselves  than  were  the  perceptions  of  ATA  respondents  to  those  of 


ASTA  bargainers. 


CHAPTER  VI 


TERMS  OF  COLLECTIVE  AGREEMENTS 

Chapters  IV  and  V  have  presented  the  findings  of  the  investigation 
relevant  to  Stage  III  of  the  research  model.  The  present  chapter  and 
Chapter  VII  deal  with  the  output  phase,  Stage  V;  presenting  the  rules 
which  govern  the  actors  in  the  industrial  relations  system. 

This  chapter  contains  the  findings  concerning  sub-problem  No.  2, 

and  related  problem  No.  2: 

What  were  the  terms  of  collective  agreements  con¬ 
cluded  during  the  period  of  time  studied? 

What  trends  in  the  development  of  teachers’  salary 
and  work  condition  provisions  can  be  observed  in 
the  collective  agreements  studied? 

Cluster  A — General  Information 

All  of  the  agreements  analyzed  were  of  the  local,  single 
employer,  multi-plant  type.  The  stage  in  the  bargaining  process  at 
which  settlement  was  made  was  not  indicated  in  any  agreement  and  there 
were  no  provisions  about  the  confidentiality  of  agreements. 

Cluster  B — Bargaining  Rights 

There  were  five  fields  of  analysis  from  Cluster  B  that  received 
some  attention  in  agreements.  Three  of  them  were  connected  with  inter¬ 
pretation  and  grievance  procedures,  one  with  representation  of  teachers 
at  school  board  meetings  and  one  with  definition  of  schools.  The 
latter  two  fields  were  found  in  only  one  of  the  nine  rural  jurisdictions 
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for  the  first  four  years  of  the  decade;  and  in  none  of  the  urban  juris¬ 
dictions.  The  conditions  were  simply  that  teachers  would  have  official 
representatives  at  school  board  meetings  and  that  there  would  be  con¬ 
sultation  between  board  and  teachers  in  order  to  arrive  at  an  acceptable 
definition  of  a  school.  The  agreements  which  included  these  provisions 
had  no  other  arrangements  for  interpretation  of  agreements. 

Grievance  procedures  of  some  sort  were  found  in  twelve  of  the 
sixteen  jurisdictions  for  the  first  eight  years  of  the  study  period  and 
in  the  ninth  and  tenth  years  this  number  increased  to  thirteen  and 
fourteen  respectively.  The  minimum  terms  found  required  establishment 
of  interpretation  committees  with  representatives  of  both  teachers  and 
boards,  such  committees  were  to  resolve  grievances  concerning  the 
interpretation,  application  and  operation  of  agreements.  In  some 
agreements  the  grievance  provisions  did  not  extend  beyond  this  but  in 
others  the  detailed  operations  of  interpretation  committees  and 
grievance  boards  were  spelled  out. 

The  most  sophisticated  provisions  (fifteen  in  one  jurisdiction 
and  nineteen  in  another)  paralleled  the  arbitration  conditions  in  the 
Alberta  Labour  Act.  Terms  included  the  three  stages  of:  informal 
discussion,  interpretation  committee  with  unanimous  rulings  binding, 
and  finally  grievance  boards  with  independent  chairmen  and  binding 
majority  decisions. 

r-  *  .  . 

Trends  in  bargaining  rights.  Comparison  of  Table  33,  page  171,  and 
Table  3A,  page  172,  indicates  no  substantial  difference  between  urban 
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and  rural  jurisdictions  in  this  cluster.  The  average  number  of 
grievance  provisions  found  in  agreements  increased  markedly  in  both 
urban  and  rural  jurisdictions  with  those  in  rural  agieements  more  than 
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TABLE  33 

FREQUENCY  OF  BARGAINING  RIGHTS  PROVISIONS  IN  SEVEN 
URBAN  COLLECTIVE  AGREEMENTS,  1960-1969 


PROVISION 


NUMBER  OF  AGREEMENTS  CONTAINING 
PROVISION 

1960  1961  1962  1963  1964  1965  1966  1967  1968  1969 


1.  Interpretation 

Committee 

2.  Grievance 

Committee 


3.  Grievance 

Procedures 


6 


4.  Average  number 
of  grievance 
provisions 


4.3  4.3  6.7  6.7  6.7  6.7  7.2  7.7  7.7  7.7 


5.  Representation  of 
teachers  at 
school  board 
meetings 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


6.  Definition  of 
school 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 
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TABLE  34 

FREQUENCY  OF  BARGAINING  RIGHTS  PROVISION  IN  NINE 
RURAL  COLLECTIVE  AGREEMENTS,  1960-1969 


PROVISION 


NUMBER  OF  AGREEMENTS  CONTAINING 
PROVISION 

1960  1961  1962  1963  1964  1965  1966  1967  1968  1969 


1.  Interpretation 

Committee 

2.  Grievance 

Committee 


3.  Grievance 

Procedures 


8 


4.  Average  number 
of  grievance 
provisions 


1.5  2.7  2.7  3.8  3.8  3.8  4.3  4.3  4.0  3.9 


5.  Representation  of 
teachers  at 
school  board 
mee  tings 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


6.  Definition  of 
school 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 
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doubling  in  number.  The  higher  averages  in  later  years  in  the  urban 
agreements  were  caused  by  very  large  increases  in  two  jurisdictions 
whereas  the  rural  increases  were  more  evenly  distributed  among  the 
agreements . 

Cluster  C  -  Regulatory  Provisions 

All  agreements  analyzed  contained  provisions  concerning  the  date 
on  which  the  agreement  was  to  become  effective  and  most  included  such 
information  as  settlement  and  expiry  dates  and  duration  of  the  effective 
period. 

Only  two  of  the  jurisdictions  (both  in  rural  areas)  mentioned 
compulsory  ATA  membership  in  their  agreements  and  one  of  them  ceased 
this  practice  in  1967,  the  other  in  1969.  For  both,  the  original 
definition  included  "all  teachers"  but  one  of  the  jurisdictions  refined 
this  definition  in  1965  to  clearly  exclude  from  membership  the  super¬ 
intendent.  In  some  other  agreements  the  bargaining  unit  was  defined  and 
certain  administrative  staff  excluded. 

Trends  in  regulatory  provisions.  As  seen  in  Table  35,  page  174, 
there  was  considerable  interest  among  the  sample  jurisdictions,  in  two- 
year  agreements  in  1963  and  1964,  but  the  movement  in  the  latter  half  of 
the  decade  was  back  to  one  year  settlements  with  indications  of  a  move 
towards  bargaining  for  calendar  years  in  1969. 

There  is  some  evidence  in  Table  35  that  towards  the  end  of  the 
decade  there  were  increasing  numbers  of  "late"  settlements  with  longer 
periods  of  retroactivity,  in  both  urban  and  rural  jurisdictions  in  the 
sample . 
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TABLE  35 

SUMMARY  OF  REGULATORY  PROVISIONS  IN  SIXTEEN 
COLLECTIVE  AGREEMENTS  1960-1969 

URBAN  AGREEMENTS 


1.  Number  of  12  month 

agreements 

2.  Number  of  24  month 

agreements 

3.  Number  of  agreements 

of  indefinite 
duration 

4.  Number  of  agreements 

concluded  "late” 
(after  date  on 
which  they  became 
effective) 

5.  Average  time  late  of 

"late”  agreements 
(in  months) 


1960  1961  1962  1963  1964 

3  2  10  0 

1  3  3  5  5 

3  2  3  2  2 

2  13  4  1 

141  4.25  2 


1965  1966  1967  1968  1969 

2  3  4  5  2 

3  2  0  0  4a 

2  2  3  2  1 

1  3  3  6  7 

5  3  2.3  6.3  4.4 


RURAL  AGREEMENTS 

1960  1961  1962  1963  1964  1965  1966  1967  1968  1969 

1.  Number  of  12  month  6642366785 

agreements 

2.  Number  of  24  month  0026522  10  4a 

agreements 

3.  Number  of  agreements  3331111110 

of  indefinite 
duration 


4.  Number  of  agreements  65452-  1378 

concluded  Mlate" 

(after  date  on 
which  they  became 
effective) 

5.  Average  time  late  of  4.3  2.4  4.5  5.2  2  -  2  4  5.1  4.6 

"late"  agreements 
(in  months) 


Rather  than  24  month  agreements  these  were  15  or  16  month  agreements 
to  move  towards  calendar  year  negotiations. 
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Cluster  D --Salary  and  Allowance  Provisions 

The  frequencies  of  various  salary  and  allowance  provisions  in 
the  sixteen  jurisdictions  studied  are  recorded  in  Table  36,  page  176 
and  Table  37,  page  177. 

Application  of  salary  scales.  Virtually  all  of  the  agreements  contained 
single,  prepara tional  salary  scales.  The  one  exception  in  1960  (Table 

36,  1)  was  an  urban  Separate  District  which  had  a  different  pay  scale 
for  members  of  religious  orders. 

In  one  jurisdiction  a  slight  modification  had  been  made  to  the 
method  of  payment  of  teachers  suggested  in  the  School  Act.  In  this 
series  of  agreements  all  summer  vacation  pay  was  given  at  the  end  of 
June  (Table  36,  2). 

Protection  of  salary  status  was  guaranteed  in  over  seventy  percent 
of  urban  agreements  and  fifty-seven  percent  of  rural  agreements.  The 
conditions  were  usually  full  protection  for  all  teachers  when  a  new 
agreement  was  signed,  but  agreements  from  one  urban  district  protected 
the  salary  status  of  teachers  in  amalgamated  districts  (Tables  36  and 

37,  3). 

The  agreements  which  specified  conditions  of  placement  on  the 
salary  schedule  set  a  time  limit  (ten  or  fifteen  years)  beyond  which 
teaching  experience  would  not  be  counted  for  salary  purposes.  A  teacher 
seeking  employment  in  the  six  or  seven  jurisdictions  which  had  such  a 
clause  would  not  have  experience  that  occurred  prior  to  the  time  period 
nominated,  counted  in  his  placement  on  the  grid  (Tables  36  and  37,  4). 

Throughout  the  ten  years  in  rural  jurisdictions  and  increasingly 
in  urban  districts  there  was  recognition  of  certain  kinds  of  non¬ 
teaching  experience  for  salary  purposes.  Armed  forces  service  and  trade 
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TABLE  36 

FREQUENCY  OF  SALARY  SCALE  PROVISIONS  IN  SEVEN 
URBAN  COLLECTIVE  AGREEMENTS  1960-1969 


Provision  Number  of  Agreements  Containing  Provision 

1960  1961  1962  1963  1964  1965  1966  1967  1968  1969 

1.  Single  Prepara-  6777777777 

tional  Scale 


2.  Modification  of  1 

Statutory  Pay 
Period 

3.  Protection  of  Salary  4 

Status 

4.  Placement  on  Salary  3 

Grid 

5.  Recognition  of  non-  1 

teaching  experience 

6.  Discriminatory  Pay-  6 

ment  of  teachers 

7.  Appointment  of  5 

teachers  at  higher 
than  scheduled  rate 

8.  Allowance  for  partial  3 

years  of  University 
Training 

9.  Allowance  for  non-  2 

University  training 

10.  Full  transferability  1 

and  transport¬ 
ability  of  teaching 
experience 

11.  Partial  transfer-  4 

ability  and  trans¬ 
portability 

12.  Exceptions  to  Payment  5 

of  Increments 

13.  Limitations  on  Pay-  4 

ment  of  Increments 


1  1 

4  6 

3  3 

2  3 

6  6 

5  6 

3  3 

2  5 

1  1 

4  5 

5  6 

5  5 


1111 


111 


6  6  5  5  5 


5  5 


3  3  3  3 


3  3  3 


6  6  6  6  6 


6  7 


6  6  6  7 


7  7  6 


3  3  3  3 


3  3  3 


5  5  5  5  5  4  5 

111112  2 


5  5  5  5 


5 


4 


4 


6  6  6  6  6 


6  6 


5  5 


6  6  6  6  5 


* 
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TABLE  37 

FREQUENCY  OF  SALARY  SCALE  PROVISIONS  IN  NINE 
RURAL  COLLECTIVE  AGREEMENTS  1960-1969 

Provision  Number  of  Agreements  Containing  Provision 

1960  1961  1962  1963  1964  1965  1966  1967  1968  1969 

1.  Single  Prepara-  9999999999 

tional  Scale 


2.  Modification  of 
Statutory  Pay 
Period 


111111111 


3.  Protection  of  Salary  5 
Status 


665545556 


4.  Placement  on  Salary  2 
Grid 


344444444 


5.  Recognition  of  non-  6 
teaching  experience 


654444566 


6.  Discriminatory  Pay-  5 
ment  of  teachers 


565566556 


7.  Appointment  of  1 

teachers  at  higher 
than  scheduled  rate 


111223323 


8.  Allowance  for  par-  8 

tial  years  of 
University  training 

9.  Allowance  for  non-  2 

University  training 


888876677 


222333332 


10.  Full  transferability  5 
and  transport¬ 
ability  of  teaching 
experience 


667777776 


11.  Partial  transfer-  0 

ability  and  trans¬ 
portability 

12.  Exceptions  to  Pay-  7 

ment  of  Increments 


000000000 


766666666 


13.  Limitations  on  Pay-  7 
ment  of  Increments 


666666665 
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and  vocational  experience  were  the  two  areas  typically  recognized  with 
the  latter  sometimes  counting  as  qualification  rather  than  experience. 

Over  fifty-five  percent  of  agreements  recognized  in  some  measure  such 
non- teaching  experience  (Tables  36  and  37,  5). 

In  eighty-seven  percent  of  urban  agreements  and  sixty  percent  of 
rural  agreements  certain  teachers  were  given  higher  placement  on  the 
salary  scale  than  teachers  with  equivalent  training  and  experience. 

The  basis  for  such  discriminatory  placement  was  varied, but  in  urban 
jurisdictions  secondary  teachers  were  frequently  given  higher  placement 
than  elementary.  One  series  of  agreements  favoured  teachers  of  grade 
one  by  paying  them  $100.00  over  the  appropriate  scale  salary  and  also 
paid  additional  money  to  teachers  with  dependents;  in  another  jurisdiction 
teachers  working  under  "difficult  circumstances"  were  singled  out;  in 
yet  another  a  distinction  was  drawn  between  senior  high  and  junior  high 
teachers,  and  in  several  rural  jurisdictions  holders  of  Junior  and  Senior 
Certificates  were  placed  higher  on  the  grid  (Tables  36  and  37,  6). 

Another  form  of  discriminatory  placement  specified  in  eighty 
seven  percent  of  urban  agreements  was  that  of  appointing  teachers  with 
special  skills  or  qualifications  at  a  step  or  steps  higher  than  their 
qualifications  warranted.  In  three  urban  jurisdictions  such  placement 
was  permitted  entirely  at  the  discretion  of  the  school  board, while  in 
three  others  it  was  permitted  after  some  form  of  consultation  or 
negotiation  with  teachers.  Only  two  of  the  nine  rural  jurisdictions  had 
similar  provisions  in  their  agreements  (Tables  36  and  37,  7). 

The  majority  of  rural  agreements  (eighty- one  percent)  provided 
pro-rata  allowances  for  partial  years  of  training.  Usually,  all  teachers 
were  included  in  the  provisions.  Only  two  of  the  urban  jurisdictions 
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had  such  provisions  and  a  third  included  in  its  agreement  a  specific 
condition  which  precluded  payment  for  partial  years  of  training  at  any 
level  (Tables  36  and  37,  8). 

Allowance  of  non-university  training  for  salary  placement  was 
more  prevalent  in  urban  agreements  (sixty  one  percent) , than  in  rural. 

The  main  condition  found  was  for  payment  of  teachers  with  trade, 
vocational,  business  or  commercial  courses.  In  addition  some  agreements 
allowed  Department  of  Education  courses  and  in-service  training  courses 
(Tables  36  and  37,  9). 

There  was  a  marked  difference  between  urban  and  rural  agreements 
on  the  subject  of  transferability  and  transportability  of  teaching 
service.  Among  the  former, only  one  jurisdiction  allowed  full  transfer- 
ability  until  1968  when  a  second  made  provision  for  this.  Typically, 
in  the  urban  areas  experienced  teachers  were  allowed  only  a  proportion 
of  their  previous  experience  for  initial  placement  on  the  salary  scale. 
Sixty-nine  percent  of  agreements  included  provisions  which  specified  the 
allowance  that  would  be  made.  By  contrast  in  rural  jurisdictions 
seventy-two  percent  of  agreements  granted  full  placement  to  experienced 
teachers  on  appointment,  and  there  were  none  which  specified  partial 
placement  conditions  (Tables  36  and  37,  10  and  11). 

Payment  of  increments  was  not  automatic  in  all  but  one  of  the 
urban  jurisdictions  and  in  six  of  the  rural  jurisdictions  for  most  of 
the  decade.  In  all  of  these  situations, teachers  had  to  complete  a 
specified  minimum  number  of  days  of  service  per  year  before  becoming 
eligible  for  the  annual  increment,  and  in  four  jurisdictions  boards 
reserved  the  right  to  withhold  increments  regardless  of  whether  the 
minimum  number  of  days  service  was  completed  or  not  (Tables  36  and  37, 
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12) .  In  addition  to  teachers  excepted  from  receipt  of  increments  under 
the  above  conditions,  limitations  on  the  total  number  of  increments  that 
could  be  received  were  placed  upon  certain  classes  of  teacher  in  a 
large  number  of  agreements  (seventy-six  percent  of  urban,  sixty-seven 
percent  of  rural) .  The  main  limitations  were  upon  teachers  with  one  and 
two  years  of  training  who  were  typically  prevented  from  proceeding 
beyond  a  specified  salary  step  without  improving  their  qualifications. 
Another  group  which  frequently  suffered  similar  limitations  was  comprised 
of  teachers  working  under  Letter  of  Authority.  Finally,  in  some  rural 
jurisdictions  the  last  two  increments  on  the  scale  were  paid  only  to 
teachers  who  had  completed  university  courses  recently  (Tables  36  and 
37,  12  and  13). 

Trends  in  the  application  of  salary  scales.  Conditions  under  which 
teachers  were  placed  upon  and  moved  through  the  salary  schedule  remained 
stable  throughout  the  period  of  investigation.  There  was  a  slight 
tendency  in  both  urban  and  rural  areas  for  more  jurisdictions  to  include 
provision  for  the  appointment  of  some  teachers  at  higher  steps  in  the 
scale  than  appeared  to  be  warranted  by  their  qualifications  and 
experience . 

In  general  a  larger  proportion  of  the  urban  agreements  contained 
conditions  of  application  of  salary  scales  than  rural  agreements  but 
the  types  of  conditions  applied  were  similar  except  in  two  areas: 
allowances  for  partial  years  of  training  and  transferability  of  teaching 
service.  In  rural  areas  the  emphasis  was  upon  granting  partial  training 
and  full  experience  for  salary  placement  purposes,  whereas  in  the  urban 
jurisdictions  the  opposite  policy  prevailed  in  both  these  matters. 
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Salary  trends.  The  data  presented  in  Table  38,  page  182,  were  derived 
from  the  salary  schedules  in  the  160  agreements  analyzed.  There  are  no 

figures  presented  for  the  seventh  year  of  training  since  only  one 

jurisdiction  made  provision  for  this  throughout  the  period. 

Percentage  increases  in  all  training  categories  were  considerably 
lower  in  the  first  six  years  of  the  decade  than  in  the  last  four.  With 
the  exception  of  the  fourth,  fifth  and  sixth  year  categories  in  1962 
and  1965,  increases  in  average  minimum  salaries  were  less  than  three 
percent  per  year  up  to  and  including  1965,  while  from  1966  on  all 
increases  in  minima  were  over  six  percent,  rising  as  high  as  eleven, 
twelve  and  even  twenty  percent  in  1967  (Table  38,  page  182) .  A  similar 
pattern  can  be  seen  in  the  mean  maximum  salaries. 

When  mean  maximum  salaries  were  expressed  as  percentages  of  the 
mean  minima  the  results  ranged  from  151  percent  to  168  percent.  The 
trend  in  these  percentages  is  shown  in  Figure  6,  page  185:  at  the 
beginning  of  the  decade  the  earning  power  of  one,  two  and  three  year 
trained  people  relative  to  their  starting  salaries  was  greater  than  for 
the  more  highly  trained  teachers.  This  began  to  change  in  1962,  and  by 
1967  the  fourth  and  fifth  years  of  training  were  both  superior  to  years 
one,  two  and  three  in  relative  earning  power  and  the  sixth  year  was 
above  years  one  and  three,  though  still  inferior  to  year  two.  As  shown 
in  Figure  6,  this  reversal  was  due  to  both  increases  in  relative  earning 
power  of  the  three  higher  training  categories  and  decreases  in  those  of 
the  three  lower  categories.  All  of  the  curves  peak  in  the  years  1965, 

1966  or  1967. 

The  increment  structure  remained  fairly  stable  throughout  the 
period.  The  only  tendency  noted  here  was  the  slight  reduction  in  the 
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FIGURE  6 

MAXIMUM  SALARIES  AS  PERCENTAGES  OF  MINIMUM  SALARIES 
FOR  SIX  CATEGORIES  OF  TEACHER  EDUCATION 
OVER  TEN  YEARS 
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number  of  increments  in  some  agreements.  In  spite  of  experiments  with 
thirteen  increments  in  two  agreements  in  1966,  the  tendency  was  to  drop 
thirteen  and  fourteen  step  scales,  and  in  the  majority  of  agreements 
ten  or  eleven  steps  were  the  norm. 

Increments  in  urban  areas  tended  to  be  larger  than  those  in  rural 
areas  with  the  result  that  urban  maxima  were  generally  higher  than  rural 
maxima  although  rural  agreements  frequently  had  higher  minima,  par¬ 
ticularly  in  the  lower  training  categories.  Table  39,  page  187, 
summarizes  increment  data  from  the  160  agreements  analyzed.  The  largest 
percentage  increases  in  increments  over  the  ten  years  were  found  in  the 
urban  agreements  in  the  fourth,  fifth  and  sixth  year  of. training 
categories  (fifty  nine  percent,  fifty  nine  percent  and  sixty  one  percent 
respectively)  and  in  the  fourth  year  category  in  rural  agreements (sixty  percent). 

Administrative  allowances.  All  agreements  contained  provision  for 
principal's  and  vice-principal's  allowances  (Table  40,  page  188).  In 
1960,  eleven  of  the  sixteen  agreements  provided  for  the  payment  of  these 
administrators  on  the  basis  of  scheduled  salary,  plus  an  allowance 
determined  by  the  number  of  rooms  in  the  schools  administered.  At  that 
time  only  three  rural  agreements  and  none  of  the  urban  ones  based 
allox^ances  on  number  of  teachers.  By  1969,  however,  the  positions  were 
precisely  reversed  with  twelve  agreements  basing  principal's  and  vice¬ 
principal's  allowances  on  the  numbers  of  teachers  in  their  schools  and 
only  three  rural  jurisdictions  retaining  the  number  of  rooms  as  the 
basis.  Only  three  agreements  (two  in  1968,  one  in  1969)  calculated 
principal's  and  vice-principal's  allowances  on  the  number  of  pupils. 
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TABLE  40 

FREQUENCY  OF  PROVISIONS  FOR  ADMINISTRATIVE  AND 
OTHER  SPECIAL  ALLOWANCES  IN  SEVEN  URBAN  AND 
NINE  RURAL  AGREEMENTS,  1960-1969 


PROVISION  NUMBER  OF  URBAN  AGREEMENTS  CONTAINING  PROVISION 

1960  1961  1962  1963  1964  1965  1966  1967  1968  1969 

1 .Administrative  7777777777 

Allowances  (Princi¬ 
pal,  Vice-Principal) 

2. Other  Administrative  7777777777 

Allowances 


3.  Aver age  Number  of  2.6  2.7  2.7  2.4  2.8  3.3  3.6  3.7  3.6  3.7 

other  Administrative 
Allowances 

4.  Allowances  for  7777777777 

Specialist  Teachers 

5.  Aver age  number  of  4.3  5.3  5.9  5.7  5.6  4.1  5.1  5.4  5.6  5.6 

types  of  Specialist 
Teacher  recognized 
for  Allowances 


NUMBER  OF  RURAL  AGREEMENTS  CONTAINING  PROVISION 
1960  1961  1962  1963  1964  1965  1966  1967  1968  1969 

1 .Adminis trative  9999999999 

Allowances  (Princi¬ 
pal,  Vice-Principal) 

2. Other  Administrative  6555567788 

Allowances 


3. Average  Number  of  1  1  1  1  1  1  1. 41. 92. 12. 3 

other  Administrative 
Allowances 


4.  Allowances  for  6766667565 

Specialist  Teachers 

5.  Average  number  of  2.3  1.9  1.8  2  1.8  2.1  2.3  3  2.1  2„8 

types  of  Specialist 
Teacher  recognized 
for  Allowances 


' 
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Administrative  allowances  for  personnel  other  than  principals 

and  vice-principals  were  provided  in  all  urban  agreements  and  an 

increasing  number  of  rural  agreements  throughout  the  decade  (Table  40, 

page  188).  The  positions  mentioned  in  such  provisions  were  those  of: 

Assistant  Principal  (when  distinguished  from  vice-principal) 

Supervisor 

Department  Head 

Administrative  Assistant 

Teacher  in  Charge 

Director 

Assistant  Director. 

Most  commonly  included  was  the  position  of  "Supervisor”  which  was 
virtually  the  only  position  recognized  in  rural  agreements  for  the 
greater  part  of  the  period  and  which  was  first  to  be  introduced  into 
both  urban  and  rural  agreements. 

The  method  of  payment  specified  for  all  these  positions  was 
usually  that  of  a  set  allowance  payable  in  addition  to  the  regular  grid 
salary  applicable. 

Allowances  for  specialist  teachers.  Twenty  different  kinds  of 
specialists  were  recognized  as  eligible  for  extra  allowances  in  one  or 
more  agreements  in  the  1960's.  Every  urban  agreement  had  provision  for 
at  least  one  type  of  specialization  and  the  number  of  rural  jurisdictions 
making  these  allowances  varied  between  five  and  seven  out  of  nine  (Table 
40,  page  188). 

The  three  most  frequently  mentioned  specialists  were:  remedial 
teachers,  industrial  arts  teachers  and  consultants  provided  for  in 
forty- three  percent,  thirty- three  percent  and  thirty  percent  of 
agreements  respectively.  In  all  of  these  cases  two  thirds  or  more  of 
the  agreements  containing  provisions  were  urban.  Fourth  in  order  of 
frequency  of  mention  were  teachers  holding  special  certificates:  they 
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were  found  only  in  rural  agreements.  The  other  specialists  receiving 

allowances  are  listed  below  in  descending  order  of  frequency: 

Relieving  Teachers  (urban  only) 

Visiting  Teachers  (urban  only) „ 

Teachers  of  the  Handicapped  (urban  only) 

Commercial  Teachers 
Home  Economics  Teachers 
Counsellors 

Teachers  working  in  more  than  one  school  (almost  entirely  urban) 
Music  Teachers  (mainly  urban) 

Psychologis  ts 

Social  Workers  (urban  only) 

Speech  Therapists  (urban  only) 

Attendance  Officers  (urban  only) 

Art  Specialists  (urban  only) 

Drama  Specialists  (almost  entirely  urban) 

Physical  Education  Specialists  (urban  only) 

Teachers  in  Mobile  Schools  (one  rural  agreement  only) . 

In  urban  agreements  provisions  were  made  for  more  types  of  specialist 

allowances  and  were  made  more  frequently  than  in  rural  agreements. 


Trends  in  allowances.  There  are  indications  in  Table  40,  page  188, 
that  there  were  slight  trends  towards  inclusion  of  a  greater  number  of 
administrative  allowance  categories  and  types  of  specialists  receiving 
allowances  during  the  study  period,  in  urban  jurisdictions. 

There  was  a  tendency  for  a  greater  number  of  rural  jurisdictions 
to  include  administrative  designations  other  than  principal  and  vice¬ 
principal  in  the  latter  half  of  the  ten  years,  but  the  situation  with 
regard  to  allowances  for  specialist  teachers  remained  fairly  stable  in 
rural  agreements  throughout  the  period. 

Bonuses  and  extraordinary  salaries.  Table  41,  page  191,  and  Table 
42,  page  192,  indicate  the  frequencies  in  the  sample  agreements  of  nine 
provisions  specifying  conditions  of  payment  for  special  types  of  work 
or  special  classes  of  teachers. 

Isolation  bonuses  were  paid  in  two  rural  jurisdictions  throughout 
most  of  the  period  (Table  42,  page  192)  and  three  urban  jurisdictions 
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TABLE  41 

FREQUENCY  OF  PROVISIONS  FOR  PAYMENT  OF  BONUSES 
AND  EXTRAORDINARY  SALARIES  IN  SEVEN  URBAN 
COLLECTIVE  AGREEMENTS,  1960-1969 


PROVISION  NUMBER  OF  AGREEMENTS  CONTAINING  PROVISION 

1960  1961  1962  1963  1964  1965  1966  1967  1968  1969 


1.  Isolation  bonus  0 

2.  Payment  for  evening  3 

and  summer  work 

3.  Payment  for  extra  2 

curricular  acti¬ 
vities 

4.  Payment  of  Temporary  2 

teachers 


5.  Payment  of 
teachers 


Substitute  6 


0  0  0 

3  3  3 

2  11 

2  2  2 

6  6  6 

4  4  4 

2  2  3 


0  0  0 

3  2  3 

12  2 

2  2  1 

6  6  6 

4  4  4 

3  2  1 


0  0  0 

3  3  3 

2  2  2 

1  1  1 

6  6  6 

5  5  5 

10  0 


6.  Payment  of  Substitute  4 

teachers  at  schedule 
rates 

7.  Withholding  of  all  1 

increments 


'  X 
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TABLE  42 

FREQUENCY  OF  PROVISIONS  FOR  PAYMENT  OF  BONUSES 
AND  EXTRAORDINARY  SALARIES  IN  NINE  RURAL 
COLLECTIVE  AGREEMENTS,  1960-1969 


PROVISION 


NUMBER  OF  AGREEMENTS  CONTAINING  PROVISION 
1960  1961  1962  1963  1964  1965  1966  1967  1968  1969 


1.  Isolation  bonus 


2.  Payment  for  evening 
and  summer  work 


0  0 


0 


0  0  0  0  0  0  0 


3.  Payment  for  extra 
curricular  acti¬ 
vities 


3  3  3  3  3  3  3 


4.  Payment  of  Temporary 
teachers 


1111111 


5.  Payment  of  Substitute  7 
teachers 


6  5  5  5  5  5  5 


6.  Payment  of  Substitute  4 
teachers  at  schedule 
rates 


4  3  3  3  3  3  3 


7.  Withholding  of  all  0 
increments 


000000000 
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included  provisions  for  extra  payments  to  teachers  engaged  in  evening 
and  summer  work  (Table  41,  page  191). 

Thirty  one  percent  of  rural  agreements  and  twenty  three  percent 
of  urban  agreements  included  provision  for  remuneration  for  extra¬ 
curricular  activities  (Tables  41  and  42).  The  conditions  of  such 
remuneration  were  negotiated  and  specified  in  the  agreements  concerned. 

In  the  few  agreements  which  mentioned  payment  of  temporary  teachers 
(Tables  41  and  42)  the  method  of  payment  set  down  was  "pro  rata" 
according  to  the  salary  scale. 

The  majority  of  agreements  (seventy  two  percent)  made  provision 
for  substitute  teachers  (Tables  41  and  42)  but  only  about  two  thirds  of 
these  specified  the  conditions  under  which  substitute  teachers  would 
receive  scheduled  rates  of  pay  (Tables  41  and  42).  The  most  common 
conditions  for  substitute  payment  were  set  daily  and  half  daily  rates 
of  pay  with  no  vacation  pay.  Only  one  of  the  sixteen  jurisdictions 
provided  for  payment  of  substitutes  at  regular  scheduled  salaries  on  a 
pro  rata  basis  without  qualification.  Other  jurisdictions  which 
allowed  any  form  of  pro  rata  payment  required  two  weeks  or  more  service 
at  daily  rates  before  the  application  of  the  salary  scale. 

In  some  urban  agreements  up  to  1967  there  was  a  clause  reserving 
the  discretionary  right  of  school  boards  to  withhold  all  increments  in 
the  event  of  severe  financial  restrictions  or  for  other  reasons  (Table 
41,  page  191). 

Trends  in  bonuses  and  extraordinary  salaries.  The  seven  areas  dis¬ 
cussed  in  this  section  remained  stable  throughout  the  ten  years  investigated. 
The  removal  of  the  urban  boards*  discretionary  rights  to  withhold 
increments,  in  the  last  two  years  of  the  decade  was  the  only  noteworthy 
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change . 

Cluster  E --  Hiring,  Severance,  Transfer  and  Tenure  Provisions 

Most  urban  agreements  and  more  than  half  the  rural  agreements 
contained  conditions  of  hiring  (Table  43,  page  195).  The  conditions 
included  most  commonly  were:  submission  of  a  medical  certificate,  chest 
x-ray  and  proof  of  teacher  education  and  experience. 

A  small  percentage  of  urban  agreements  specified  conditions  of 
transfer  within  the  jurisdiction  (Table  43,  2)  and  one  rural  jurisdiction 
provided  moving  expenses  for  all  transfers  within  the  division  up  to 
1968.  The  conditions  of  this  provision  were  changed  in  1969  to  grant 
moving  expenses  only  in  cases  of  transfer  at  board  request. 

There  were  no  observable  trends  in  the  sample  agreements  in  this 
cluster. 

Cluster  F~-  Professional  Load  Provisions 

As  indicated  in  Table  44,  page  196,  there  were  very  few  provisions 
concerning  professional  load  in  any  of  the  agreements  analyzed.  Only  one 
urban  jurisdiction  provided  administrative  and  supervisory  time  and 
teachers'  preparation  time  throughout  the  ten  years  (Table  44).  In  this 
jurisdiction  the  administrative  time  was  given  to  principals,  assistant 
principals  and  other  administrative  personnel.  For  the  first  eight  years 
preparation  time  was  restricted  to  teachers  in  secondary  schools  and  in 
the  last  two  years  of  the  decade  secondary  teachers  received  more 
preparation  time  than  their  elementary  colleagues. 

Other  professional  load  conditions  in  urban  agreements 

were  time  off  with  pay  for  curriculum-making,  work  load  to 
be  the  subject  of  negotiation  between  teachers  and  trustees, 
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TABLE  43 


FREQUENCY  OF  PROVISIONS  RELATED  TO  HIRING,  SEVERANCE, 
TRANSFER  AND  TENURE  IN  SEVEN  URBAN  AND  NINE 
RURAL  AGREEMENTS,  1960-1969 


PROVISION  NUMBER  OF  URBAN  AGREEMENTS  CONTAINING  PROVISION 


1960 

1961 

1962 

1963 

1964 

1965 

1966 

1967 

1968 

1969 

1.  Conditions  of 

5 

6 

5 

6 

6 

6 

6 

6 

6 

6 

Appointment 

2.  Transfer 

1 

1 

1 

1 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

3.  Moving  Expenses 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

NUMBER 

OF  RURAL  AGREEMENTS 

CONTAINING 

PROVISION 

1960 

1961 

1962 

1963 

1964 

1965 

1966 

1967 

1968 

1969 

1.  Conditions  of 

4 

4 

4 

5 

5 

5 

5 

5 

5 

5 

Appointment 

2.  Transfer 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3.  Moving  Expenses 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

- 
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TABLE  44 

FREQUENCY  OF  PROFESSIONAL  LOAD  PROVISIONS  IN  SEVEN 
URBAN  AND  NINE  RURAL  AGREEMENTS,  1960-1969 


PROVISION  NUMBER  OF  URBAN  AGREEMENTS  CONTAINING  PROVISION 


1960 

1961 

1962 

1963 

1964 

1965 

1966 

1967 

1968 

1969 

1.  Administrative  and 
Supervisory  time 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

2.  Preparation  time 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

3.  Time  for  curriculum 
making 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

4.  Work  Load 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

5.  Teaching  Load  of 

Specified  Teachers 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

1 

6.  Class  Size 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

7.  Negotiation  of  Extra 
Duties 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

8.  Marking  of  Depart¬ 
mental  Examinations 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

NUMBER  OF 
1960  1961 

RURAL  AGREEMENTS  CONTAINING 
1962  1963  1964  1965  1966  1967 

PROVISION 
1968  1969 

1.  Administrative  and 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

1 

Supervisory  time 

There  were  no  provisions  in  Rural 
Agreements  in  any  other  field  in 
this  Cluster 
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work  load  to  be  reduced  for  certain  teachers  (teachers  involved  in 
preparation  of  education  television  were  specified),  class  size  to  be 
negotiated,  negotiation  of  extra  duties  and  time  off  (or  extra  payment) 
for  marking  departmental  examinations.  None  of  these  conditions  were 
found  in  more  than  one  agreement  in  any  year.  Some  appeared  only  towards 
the  end  of  the  decade  while  others  existed  early  in  the  period  and 
dropped  out  in  later  years. 

The  only  reference  to  professional  load  among  the  rural  agree¬ 
ments  was  found  in  the  introduction  of  administrative  and  supervisory 
time  for  principals  and  vice-principals  in  one  jurisdiction  for  the  last 
three  of  the  ten  years  (Table  44,  page  196) . 

There  was  no  evidence  of  developing  trends  in  this  cluster. 

Cluster  G  --  Leave  Provisions 


Sick  leave.  All  agreements  (with  the  exception  of  one  in  the  first 
three  years  of  the  decade)  provided  for  the  accumulation  of  all  or  part 
of  the  unused  portion  of  the  statutory,  annual  sick  leave  allowance  of 
twenty  days.  The  average  accumulation  allowed  is  shown  below  for  each 
year  in  rural  and  urban  agreements: 


1960 

1961 

1962 

1963 

1964 

1965 

1966 

.1967 

1968 

1969 

Urban: 

127 

110 

133 

131 

129 

129 

133 

143 

151 

162 

Rural: 

121 

121 

121 

121 

121 

123 

123 

126 

132 

137 

In  the  urban 

jurisdictions 

the  cumulative 

sick 

leave 

allowance 

increased 

by  twenty-eight  percent  and  in  rural  jurisdictions  by  thirteen  percent 
over  the  ten  years.  In  one  urban  agreement  there  was  no  limit  stated  on 
the  amount  of  accumulation. 

The  rate  of  accumulation  was  most  commonly  "all  the  unused  portion" 
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of  statutory  sick  leave  but  in  many  this  was  reduced  to  "half"  the 
unused  leave  and  in  some  agreements  to  ’’three  quarters".  In  thirty 
agreements  there  were  added  restrictions  imposed.  For  example,  in  some, 
accumulation  in  the  first  five  years  of  a  teacher's  employment  was  at 
the  rate  of  four  days  per  year  and  thereafter  at  the  full  amount  of 
unused  leave. 

In  nineteen  agreements  (three  jurisdictions)  extra  sick  leave, 
over  the  statutory  allowance  could  be  granted  to  teachers  at  the  dis¬ 
cretion  of  the  board  (Tables  45,  page  199,  and  46,  page  201).  Seventy 
agreements  expressly  excluded  the  possibility  of  teachers  being  re¬ 
imbursed  for  unused  sick  leave  upon  retirement,  resignation  or  dismissal 
and  in  one  jurisdiction  teachers  with  more  than  five  years  of  service 
who  resigned  and  subsequently  were  reappointed  (within  two  years)  could 
have  their  full  accumulation  of  sick  leave  reinstated. 

In  eight  to  eleven  jurisdictions  proof  of  illness  had  to  be 
provided  under  the  terms  of  the  agreement,  if  a  teacher  was  absent  for 
more  than  three  days  (Tables  45  and  46) .  In  some  agreements  this  was 
reduced  to  two  days  and  in  others  extended  to  five  days.  An  extension 
to  nine  days  or  more  was  given  in  some  jurisdictions  in  specific  cases 
of  serious  illness. 

Trends  in  sick  leave  provisions.  There  was  a  tendency  in  both  rural 
and  urban  agreements  for  the  maximum  accumulation  of  sick  leave  to  increase. 
This  trend  was  more  marked  in  urban  agreements  than  rural,  the  latter 
remaining  stable  over  the  first  half  of  the  decade  and  then  increasing 
at  a  slower  rate  than  the  urban  provisions. 

Other  areas  in  this  sub-group  of  Cluster  G  showed  little  change 

'h.  ■  :  .. 

throughout  the  period.  There  was  a  tendency  for  the  conditions  con- 
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TABLE  45 

FREQUENCY  OF  LEAVE  PROVISIONS  IN  SEVEN 
URBAN  COLLECTIVE  AGREEMENTS,  1960-1969 


PROVISION 


NUMBER  OF  AGREEMENTS  CONTAINING  PROVISION 
1960  1961  1962  1963  1964  1965  1966  1967  1968  1969 


1.  Accumulation  of  Sick  666777777 

Leave 

2.  Rate  of  Sick  Leave  556777777 

Accumulation 


3.  Additional  Sick  Leave  33322 


4.  Payment  for  Unused 
Sick  Leave  on 
Termination 


2  2  2  2  2 


1 

2 


5.  Maximum  Sick  Leave 
without  Proof  of 
Illness 


6  6  6  6  6  6 


6.  Eligibility  for  7  7 

Sabbatical  Leave 


7  7  7  7  7 


7.  Reason  for  Sabbatical  6 
Leave 


6  6  6  6  6 


8.  Sabbatical  Leave 

Salary 

9.  Conditions  of 

Sabbatical  Leave 


7  7  7  7  7  6 


7  6  6  6  6 


10.  Return  from  7 

Sabbatical  Leave 


7  7  7  7  7 


11.  Restriction  on  6 

Sabbatical  Leave 


6  5  5  5  5 


12.  Temporary  Leave  of  5 

Absence 

13.  Leave  of  Absence  for  4 

Professional 

Improvement 


5  5  5  6  5 


4  4  4  4  4  5  5 
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TABLE  45  (Continued) 


PROVISION 


NUMBER  OF  AGREEMENTS  CONTAINING  PROVISION 
1960  1961  1962  1963  1964  1965  1966  1967  1968  1969 


14.  Leave  of  Absence  3333333322 
for  Professional 
Activity 


15.  Leave  for  Community  2  2 

Activities 


2  2  2  2  2 


3  2  2 


16.  Leave  for  Personal  5666666666 

Reasons 

17.  Leave  for  Curriculum  2222211112 

Deve lopment 


18.  Maternity  Leave 


1234  4  44444 


. 
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TABLE  46 

FREQUENCY  OF  LEAVE  PROVISIONS  IN  NINE  RURAL 
COLLECTIVE  AGREEMENTS,  1960-1969 


PROVISION 


NUMBER  OF  AGREEMENTS  CONTAINING  PROVISION 
1960  1961  1962  1963  1964  1965  1966  1967  1968  1969 


1.  Accumulation  of  Sick  9999 
Leave 


9  9  9  9  9  9 


2.  Rate  of  Sick  Leave  8888 
Accumulation 


9  8  9  9  9  9 


3.  Additional  Sick  Leave  0000000000 


4.  Payment  for  Unused 
Sick  Leave  on 
Termination 


5  5  5  6  6  5 


5.  Maximum  Sick  Leave 
without  Proof  of 
Illness 


4  4  4  4  4  5 


6.  Eligibility  for 

Sabbatical  Leave 


7  8  8  8  8  8 


7.  Reason  for  Sabba¬ 
tical  Leave 


6  7  7  8  8  8 


8.  Sabbatical  Leave 

Salary 

9.  Conditions  of 

Sabbatical  Leave 


6  7  7  8  8  8 


6  7  7  8  8  8 


10.  Return  from 

Sabbatical  Leave 


4  5  5  5  4  5 


11.  Restriction  on 

Sabbatical  Leave 


1  2  2  3  3  3 


12.  Temporary  Leave  of 
Absence 


4  4  5  5  5  5  5 


13.  Leave  of  Absence  for  0 
Professional 
Improvement 


0  0 


11110  0 
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TABLE  46  (Continued) 

PROVISION  NUMBER  OF  AGREEMENTS  CONTAINING  PROVISION 

1960  1961  1962  1963  1964  1965  1966  1967  1968  1969 


14.  Leave  of  Absence 

for  Professional 
Activity 

15.  Leave  for  Community 

Ac  tivi ties 

16.  Leave  for  Personal 

Reasons 

17.  Leave  for  Curriculum 

Development 

18.  Maternity  Leave 


0  0  0  0  0 

0  0  0  0  0 

3  3  3  4  4 

0  0  0  0  0 

0  12  2  2 


0  1111 

0  0  0  0  0 

5  5  5  6  5 

0  0  0  0  0 

2  2  2  2  2 
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cerning  rate  of  accumulation  to  change  towards  allowance  of  all  unused 
portion  of  statutory  sick  leave:  only  three  agreements  allowed  this  in 

1960  but  by  1969  there  were  ten.  There  was  also  a  slight  tendency  for 

'  *  /  # 

a  larger  number  of  jurisdictions  to  include  provisions  specifying  the 
number  of  days  sick  leave  that  would  be  granted  without  proof  of 
illness . 

Sabbatical  leave  provisions.  There  were  six  types  of  provision  con¬ 
cerning  sabbatical  leaves  found  in  agreements  (Table  45,  page  199). 

They  covered:  eligibility  in  terms  of  length  of  service,  acceptable 
reasons  for  leave  to  be  granted,  salary  payable,  conditions  applying  to 
undertakings  made  by  teachers  accepting  leave,  conditions  upon  return 
from  sabbatical  leave  and  restrictions  placed  on  certain  classes  of 
teachers  with  regard  to  their  eligibility  to  apply  for  sabbatical  leave. 

The  great  majority  of  urban  agreements  included  all  six  types  of 
provision  (Table  45,  page  199).  The  main  condition  of  service 
eligibility  was  eight  years  or  more,  but  there  were  also  many  references 
to  five  years  and  seven  years  as  the  required  length  of  prior  service  to 
establish  eligibility  for  one  year  of  sabbatical  leave. 

Forty-five  rural  agreements  granted  sabbatical  leave  only  for 
purposes  of  study,  an  equal  number  allowed  both  study  and  travel  as 
satisfactory  reasons.  Twenty-one  urban  agreements  took  the  latter 
position  and  a  further  twenty-two  recognized  study,  travel  and  health  as 
legitimate.  A  few  agreements  recognized  the  gaining  of  experience  as  a 
reason  for  leave.  One  urban  district  in  1968  and  1969  recognized  only 
"health'1  as  an  acceptable  reason  for  sabbatical.  A  very  great  majority 
(over  98  percent)  of  agreements  with  sabbatical  leave  provisions 
allowed  "study"  with  or  without  other  reasons,  as  a  ground  on  which  to 
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grant  leave. 

Payment  during  sabbatical  leave  was  usually  on  the  basis  of  a 
set  sum  of  money  specified  in  the  agreement.  In  only  one  urban  juris¬ 
diction  for  one  year  was  there  provision  for  payment  of  a  percentage  of 
salary.  One  rural  jurisdiction  also  provided  for  this  over  a  period  of 
seven  years.  Other  methods  of  payment  were:  lowest  salary  on  the 
schedule  or  the  difference  between  the  teacher's  regular  salary  and  the 
lowest  salary  in  his  category  of  training. 

The  conditions  under  which  sabbatical  leaves  could  be  granted 
usually  involved  an  undertaking  on  the  part  of  the  teacher  to  render 
service  to  the  granting  jurisdiction  for  a  period  of  time  subsequent  to 
the  leave.  The  most  common  stipulation  was  for  two  years  service  (some 
agreements  contained  specific  reference  to  repayment  of  sabbatical 
stipend  in  the  event  of  failure  to  complete  the  required  service). 

In  a  considerable  number  of  agreements  the  conditions  of  return 
from  sabbatical  leave  were  not  specified.  The  specification  found  most 
often  was  that  teachers  would  return  to  their  previous  position.  Some 
agreements  containing  this  provision  included  an  additional  salary 
increment  in  the  terms  and  some  specifically  excluded  such  payment. 
Twenty-five  urban  agreements  and  five  rural  agreements  specified  return 
to  an  "equivalent"  position  with  or  without  a  salary  increment. 

The  two  major  restrictions  placed  upon  sabbatical  leaves  were 
upon  teachers  close  to  retirement  and  upon  the  accepting  of  remunerative 
positions  while  on  leave.  Rural  jurisdictions  contained  only  the  former 
restriction.  Provisions  imposing  restrictions  were  less  frequent  than 
any  of  the  other  provisions  concerning  sabbatical  leave  (Tables  45  and 
46). 
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Trends  in  sabbatical  leave  provisions.  Among  urban  agreements 
sabbatical  leave  provisions  remained  stable  but  there  was  a  marked 
tendency  for  all  types  of  sabbatical  leave  provision  to  increase  in 

rural  jurisdictions  throughout  the  1960 1 s , (Table  46,  page  201). 

^  * 

Other  leave  provisions.  Seven  types  of  leave  apart  from  sick  ldave 
and  sabbatical  leave  were  found  in  agreements: 

1.  Temporary  leave  of  absence  for  family  illness  or  death.  A 
majority  of  urban  agreements  offered  five  or  ten  days  for  this 
reason.  About  half  the  rural  jurisdictions  also  provided  this 
type  of  leave  but  usually  at  board  discretion  rather  than  for  a 
specified  number  of  days  (Tables  45  and  46) . 

2.  Leave  for  Professional  Improvement.  This  sort  of  temporary 
short  term  leave  was  provided  mainly  in  urban  jurisdictions  (only 
five  rural  agreements  from  one  jurisdiction  included  it) (Tables 
45  and  46) . 

3.  Leave  of  Absence  for  Professional  Activity.  A  few  urban  juris¬ 

dictions  and  one  rural  jurisdiction  in  later  years  provided  for 
this  kind  of  leave  (Tables  45  and  46) . 

4.  Leave  for  Community  Activities —  was  found  in  two  sets  of  urban 
agreements  and  in  no  rural  agreement. 

5.  Temporary  Leave  for  Personal  Reasons  was  provided  for  in  most 
urban  agreements  (85  percent)  and  in  increasing  numbers  of  rural 
agreements  throughout  the  study  period  (Tables  45  and  46). 

6.  Leave  for  Curriculum  Development  was  found  in  a  small  number  of 
urban  agreements  (Table  45)  and  in  no  rural  agreements  (Table  46). 
Maternity  Leave  was  also  more  prevalent  in  urban  than  in  rural 
agreements  and  was  found  in  more  than  fifty  percent  of  the 
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former  from  1963  on  (Tables  45  and  46,  pages  199  and  201). 

Trends  in  other  leave  provisions.  The  only  trends  noted  in  this  sub¬ 
group  of  Cluster  G  were  among  rural  agreements  where  there  was  a 
tendency  for  more  agreements  to  include  temporary  leaves  of  absence 
for  family  illness  or  death  (Table  46,  12)  and  for  personal  reasons 
(Table  46,  16). 

Cluster  H--  Pension  and  Retirement  Benefit  Provisions. 

One  urban  district  had  a  benefit  for  all  retiring  employees 
negotiated  into  its  agreements  up  to  1967.  There  was  no  other  reference 
to  this  kind  of  provision. 

Cluster  I --Insurance  Provisions 

Group  life  insurance  provisions  were  found  in  similar  numbers  of 
urban  and  rural  agreements  (Table  47,  page  207),  but  the  percentage  of 
agreements  containing  them  was  small  (less  than  thirty  percent).  There 
were  similarly  low  percentages  of  provisions  concerning  accident,  sick¬ 
ness  and  liability  insurance  with  rural  agreements  containing  none  of 
the  last  mentioned  provisions  at  all  (Table  47).  The  growing  popularity 
of  the  Alberta  School  Employees*  Benefit  Plan  (inaugurated  in  1967)  was 
not  clearly  reflected  in  the  sample  agreements  though  the  slightly 
higher  numbers  of  jurisdictions  with  group  insurance  plans  in  1969  was 
due  to  introduction  of  the  plan  by  some  units. 

There  were  no  definite  trends  in  this  Cluster. 

Cluster  J-- Physical  Provisions 

No  agreement  contained  provisions  concerning  the  buildings, 
facilities  or  equipment  in  and  with  which  teachers  work  and  live. 
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TABLE  47 

FREQUENCY  OF  INSURANCE  PROVISIONS  IN  SEVEN  URBAN 
AND  NINE  RURAL  COLLECTIVE  AGREEMENTS,  1960-1969 


PROVISION  NUMBER  OF  URBAN  AGREEMENTS  CONTAINING  PROVISION 


1960 

1961 

1962 

1963 

1964 

1965 

1966 

1967 

1968 

1969 

1.  Group  Life  Insurance 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

5 

2.  Accident,  Sickness 
and  Medical 
Insurance 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

3 

3 

3.  Liability  Insurance 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

NUMBER  OF 

RURAL  AGREEMENTS  CONTAINING 

PROVISION 

1960 

1961 

1962 

1963 

1964 

1965 

1966 

1967 

1968 

1969 

1.  Group  Life  Insurance 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

3 

3 

4 

2.  Accident,  Sickness 

2 

1 

1 

1 

1 

0 

1 

1 

1 

0 

and  Medical 
Insurance 

3.  Liability  Insurance 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

2 

1 

1 

1 

1 

& 
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Cluste r  K  -  ~  Association  Security  Provisions 

The  provisions,  discussed  under  Cluster  C  -  Regulatory,  which 
regulated  the  scope  of  the  bargaining  unit  and  those  which  mentioned 
compulsory  ATA  membership  were  the  only  ones  found  that  bore  directly 
on  the  subject  of  Association  Security. 

Cluster  L  —  Miscellaneous  Provisions 

Three  provisions  found  in  agreements  were  classified  in  this 
cluster.  The  first  concerned  the  creation  of  new  positions  which  were 
not  covered  by  the  agreement.  In  the  two  urban  agreements  that  contained 
this  provision  the  conditions  under  which  new  positions  could  be  created 
involved  either  consultation  (in  one  case)  or  bargaining  (in  the  other) 
with  teachers  before  a  new  position  could  be  created  (Table  48,  page  209). 

The  second  miscellaneous  provision  was  found  only  in  rural  agree¬ 
ments  (Table  48)  and  provided  for  travel  allowances  for  teachers 
travelling  on  school  business. 

Finally,  in  this  cluster,  there  was  one  urban  jurisdiction  and 
one  rural  jurisdiction  (1960-1963  only)  that  made  provision  for  the 
payment  of  teachers'  salaries  when  they  were  unavoidably  late  or  absent 
from  duty. 

There  were  no  observable  trends  in  these  provisions  over  the  ten 

years . 

Cluster  M — Management  Rights  Provisions 

There  were  no  provisions  in  agreements  that  could  be  most 
appropriately  classified  in  this  cluster.  There  were,  however,  provisions 
in  various  other  clusters  which  indicated  board  prerogatives  and  dis¬ 
cretionary  powers  and  these  can  properly  be  considered  as  constituents 
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TABLE  48 


FREQUENCY  OF  MISCELLANEOUS  PROVISIONS  IN  SEVEN 
URBAN  AND  NINE  RURAL  AGREEMENTS,  1960-1969 


PROVISION  NUMBER  OF  URBAN  AGREEMENTS  CONTAINING  PROVISION 


1960 

1961 

1962 

1963 

1964 

1965 

1966 

1967 

1968 

1969 

1.  Creation  of  New 
Positions  not 
covered  by  Collec¬ 
tive  Agreement 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

0 

2 

2 

2.  Travel  Allowances 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3.  Payment  of  teachers 
when  unavoidably 
absent 

0 

0 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

NUMBER  OF 
1960  1961 

RURAL  AGREEMENTS  CONTAINING 
1962  1963  1964  1965  1966  1967 

PROVISION 
1968  1969 

1.  Creation  of  New 
Positions  not 
covered  by  Collec¬ 
tive  Agreement 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2.  Travel  Allowances 

2 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

2 

3.  Payment  of  teachers 

1 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

when  unavoidably 
absent 
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of  this  cluster  as  well  as  that  in  which  they  have  been  placed  and 
discussed . 

SUMMARY  OF  FINDINGS 

Urban  jurisdictions.  In  Table  49,  page  211,  the  number  of  provisions 
found  in  each  cluster  for  each  of  the  ten  years  in  urban  agreements  are 
reported.  Only  two  clusters  showed  any  marked  increase  in  provisions 
over  the  decade:  B — Bargaining  Rights,  which  increased  over  fifty-eight 
percent,  and  D — Salary,  which  increased  over  twenty -three  percent.  Leave 
provisions  formed  a  consistently  high  proportion  of  all  urban  provisions 
throughout  the  period. 

The  overall  increase  in  non-salary  provision  over  the  period  was 
about  sixteen  percent. 

Rural  jurisdictions.  In  rural  agreements,  summarized  in  Table  50, 
page  212,  the  largest  increases  were  also  noted  in  bargaining  rights, 
salary  and  leave  provisions.  The  respective  percentage  increases  in  these 
three  clusters  were  153  percent,  10.6  percent  and  73.9  percent. 

Among  rural  jurisdictions  the  total  non-salary  provision  increase 
was  fifty  percent. 

Apparently  both  rural  and  urban  bargaining  units  during  the  1960's 
concentrated  on  salary  and  bargaining  rights,  while  leave  was  a  third 
area  of  concern  in  rural  jurisdictions. 

ATA  Goals  and  Collective  Agreement  Provisions 

Examination  of  Tables  49  and  50,  pages  211  and  212,  indicates 
that  of  the  four  clusters  which  contained  most  ATA  goals  and  a  majority 
of  the  high  intensity  goals  (B— Bargaining  Rights,  D— Salary,  F— 
Professional  Load  and  K— Association  Security)  only  two— B  and  D— 
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TABLE  49 


SUMMARY  OF  PROVISIONS  IN  SEVEN  URBAN 
COLLECTIVE  AGREEMENTS,  1960-1969 


FIELD  CLUSTERS  NUMBER  OF  PROVISIONS 


1960 

1961 

1962 

1963 

1964 

1965 

1966 

1967 

1968 

1969 

B.  Bargaining  Rights 
and  Procedures 

34 

34 

49 

49 

49 

49 

52 

55 

55 

54 

C.  Regulatory 

28 

28 

28 

28 

28 

28 

28 

28 

28 

28 

E.  Hiring,  Transfer, 
Tenure  and 
Severance 

6 

7 

6 

7 

8 

8 

8 

8 

8 

8 

F.  Professional  Load 

5 

5 

4 

5 

5 

2 

2 

3 

3 

5 

G.  Leave 

83 

85 

87 

90 

90 

87 

86 

89 

86 

81 

H.  Retirement 
Benefits 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

I.  Insurance 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

3 

5 

J.  Physical  Con¬ 
ditions 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

K.  Association 
Security 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

L.  Miscellaneous 

0 

0 

1 

1 

1 

2 

2 

1 

3 

3 

M.  Management  Rights 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Total  number  of  non¬ 
salary  provisions 

159 

162 

178 

183 

184 

179 

181 

186 

186 

184 

D.  Salary  and 
Allowances 

126 

137 

149 

150 

151 

143 

152 

155 

155 

156 

aThe  general  provisions  and  identification  information  that  comprise 
Cluster  A  have  not  been  included. 
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TABLE  50 

SUMMARY  OF  PROVISIONS  IN  NINE  RURAL 
COLLECTIVE  AGREEMENTS,  1960-1969 


1960 

1961 

1962 

1963 

1964 

1965 

1966 

1967 

1968 

1969 

1. 

Number  of  Provisions 
in  Field  Clusters:3 

B.  Bargaining  Rights 
and  Procedures 

17 

25 

25 

34 

35 

32 

35 

35 

38 

43 

C.  Regulatory 

38 

38 

38 

38 

38 

38 

38 

37 

37 

36 

D.  Salary  and 
Allowances 

113 

111 

110 

109 

109 

111 

119 

121 

123 

125 

E.  Hiring,  Transfer 
Tenure  and 
Severance 

5 

5 

5 

6 

6 

6 

6 

6 

6 

6 

F.  Professional  Load 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

1 

G.  Leave 

46 

47 

58 

65 

68 

75 

77 

78 

80 

81 

H.  Retirement 

Benefit 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

I.  Insurance 

5 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

5 

5 

4 

J.  Physical  Con¬ 
ditions 

2 

3 

3 

2 

2 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

K.  Association 
Security 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

L.  Miscellaneous 

3 

4 

4 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

2 

M.  Management  Rights 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2. 

Total  number  of  non¬ 
salary  provisions 

116 

126 

137 

152 

156 

159 

164 

166 

171 

174 

aThe  general  provisions  and  identification  information  that  comprise 
Cluster  A  have  not  been  included. 
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received  major  attention  in  the  collective  agreements  analyzed.  On  the 
other  hand,  G — leave,  a  cluster  which  contained  six  goals,  only  one  of 
them  of  high  intensity,  also  received  major  attention  in  agreements.  The 
only  other  cluster  which  had  numerous  provisions  in  agreements  was  C — 
Regulatory. 

The  particular  ATA  goals  that  were  attained  to  some  extent  in 
some  or  all  of  the  agreements  studied  were  as  follows: 

Substantially  Achieved  Goals 

1.  TBS.  Inclusion  of  grievance  procedures  in  all  agreements.  By  1969 
there  were  only  two  jurisdictions  that  did  not  have  interpretation  and/or 
grievance  procedures  in  their  agreements. 

2.  TB3.  Direct  negotiation  between  employer  and  employee  group.  There 
were  no  agreements  in  the  sample  that  were  not  the  result  of  this  kind 

of  direct  negotiation. 

3.  TB14.  All  agreements  in  proper  format.  The  agreements  studied 
conformed  in  most  cases  to  the  ATA  format  guide. 

4.  TD1.  A  single  preparational  salary  scale  based  on  education  and 
experience.  All  jurisdictions  studied  used  this  type  of  salary  scale, 
and  partial  years  of  training  were  counted  for  salary  purposes  in  a 
substantial  number. 

5 .  TD4 ,  TD5 .  Increases  in  basic  grid  salary  rates  based  on  fourth  year 
of  training  range.  The  percentage  increase  over  the  ten  years  in  the 
fourth  year  average  minimum  salary  in  the  sample  jurisdictions  was  over 
fifty-six  percent.  The  ATA  goal  as  shown  in  Table  5,  page  58,  was  for 

a  fifty  percent  increase. 

The  sum  of  $5,000  as  a  basic  fourth  year  minimum  was  held  as  a 
goal  from  1960  to  1963  and  in  the  agreements  studied  the  average  fourth 
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year  minimum  exceeded  this  figure  for  the  first  time  in  1964  (Table  38, 
page  182) . 

The  goals  expressed  sought  an  eighty- eight  percent  increase  in 
fourth  year  maximum  (Table  5,  page  58)--  the  actual  increase  achieved 
in  average  maximum  salaries  in  the  agreements  studied  was  fifty- eight 
percent  (Table  38,  page  182) . 

The  annual  percentage  increases  in  salary  minima  and  maxima  set 
as  goals  were  not  met  in  the  sample  jurisdictions  average  increases. 

But  the  increases  were  substantial  in  the  latter  years  of  the  decade 
(Table  38,  page  182). 

Although  the  objective  of  obtaining  maximum  salaries  in  each 
training  category  that  were  200  percent  of  the  corresponding  minima,  was 
not  achieved  there  was  a  general  tendency  shorn  in  Figure  6,  page  185, 
for  maximum  to  increase  as  a  percentage  of  the  minimum  in  all  three 
graduate  salary  categories  and  to  decrease  in  the  undergraduate  categories. 
By  1966  the  fourth  year  category  earning  power  as  measured  by  this  per¬ 
centage  was  clearly  ascendant  -- in  harmony  with  the  ATA  objectives  of 
making  the  fourth  year  range  the  basis  of  negotiations  and  of  increasing 
salary  gradients. 

6.  TD6.  Increases  in  increment's.  The  targets  of  $400  increments  at  the 
undergraduate  level  and  $500  at  the  graduate  level  were  not  met  in  the 
average  increments  reported  in  Table  39,  but  some  of  these  did  increase 
to  the  extent  of  sixty  percent  over  the  ten  years. 

By  the  end  of  the  period  there  were  no  agreements  containing 
provisions  which  permitted  boards  to  withhold  increments  of  all  teachers 
though  there  were  still  limitations  and  exceptions  for  groups  of 
teachers  in  some  jurisdictions. 
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7.  TD10 .  Salary  Increases  for  undergraduate  years  of  training.  Per¬ 
centage  increases  for  the  first  three  training  categories  were  generally 
lower  than  other  categories  up  to  1966  but  in  that  year  they  were  com¬ 
parable  and  remained  so  in  succeeding  years  (Table  38). 

8.  TD12.  Exclusion  of  merit  pay  provisions.  None  of  the  agreements 
studied  included  such  provisions. 

9 .  TD14 .  Protection  of  salary  status  upon  signing  of  a  new  agreement. 
As  indicated  in  Table  36,  provisions  to  this  effect  were  present  in  about 
sixty-five  percent  of  agreements. 

10 .  TGI ,  TG2 .  Sabbatical  leave  in  all  agreements  with  conditions 
negotiated.  These  goals  x/ere  achieved  in  all  urban  jurisdictions  in  the 
sample  throughout  the  decade  (one  eliminated  sabbatical  leave  in  1969) 
and  by  1969  they  xizere  achieved  in  eight  out  of  nine  rural  jurisdictions. 

11 .  Accumulation  of  all  unused  portion  of  statutory  sick  leave  to  a 
maximum  of  200  days.  By  the  end  of  the  decade  a  majority  of  agreements 
allowed  accumulation  of  all  unused  days,  and  the  mean  maximum  allowed 
had  increased  to  162  days  in  urban  agreements  and  157  days  in  rural 
agreements . 

Partially  Achieved  Goals 

In  addition  to  the  goals  summarized  in  the  preceding  section  that 
were  achieved  to  a  considerable  degree  in  the  sample  agreements,  there 
were  several  goals  for  which  a  partial  or  minimal  degree  of  attainment 
was  observable: 

1.  TB10 .  Inclusion  of  all  teachers  except  the  superintendent  in  the 
bargaining  unit.  This  provision  was  made  explicit  in  some  agreements 


but  in  most  the  legislative  provisions  were  relied  on  as  sufficiently 
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permanent  to  ensure  the  status  quo  so  far  as  bargaining  units  were  con¬ 
cerned. 

2*  TB7.  Inclusion  of  both  salary  and  working  conditions  in  collective 
agreements .  This  goal  had  a  minimal  achievement  in  that  there  were  no 
provisions  found  in  any  agreements  banning  or  excluding  the  negotiation 
of  working  conditions  and  some  such  conditions  were  negotiated  in  all 
agreements . 

3 .  TD3 .  Full  transferability  and  transportability  of  teaching  service. 
This  principle  was  firmly  established  in  the  rural  agreements  studied 

but  can  only  be  considered  partially  achieved  in  that  the  urban  juris¬ 
dictions  showed  very  slight,  if  any,  evidence  of  moving  towards  full 
placement . 

4.  TD7.  Fewer  steps  between  minimum  and  maximum  salaries.  The 
elimination  of  fourteen  and  thirteen  step  scales  and  the  increasing 
numbers  of  ten  step  scales  would  seem  to  be  indicators  of  some  achievement 
of  this  goal. 

5 .  TD8 .  Increased  differences  in  salary  between  the  fourth  and  fifth 
and  fourth  and  sixth  years  of  training  categories.  There  were  increases 
in  this  area — the  difference  between  the  average  fourth  year  minimum  and 
the  average  fifth  year  minimum  in  1960  was  $344  and  between  the  fourth 
and  sixth  years  $694.  By  1969  these  differences  had  risen  to  $446  and 
$915  respectively.  These  apparently  substantial  increases,  however, 
must  be  considered  in  the  light  of  the  size  of  average  increments  that 
prevailed  in  the  two  years.  In  1960  mean  fourth  year  increment  was  $284 
in  urban  agreements  and  $260  in  rural  jurisdictions.  In  1969  the 
corresponding  increment  figures  were  $452  and  $412.  Thus,  if  the  urban 
figures  are  used,  in  1960  the  difference  between  the  fourth  and  fifth 
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years  was  $60  more  than  an  average  increment,  whereas  in  1969  the 
difference  was  six  dollars  less  than  an  average  increment.  Although 
increased  in  absolute  terms  the  relative  positions  of  the  two  higher 
training  categories  do  not  appear  to  have  improved. 

6.  TD11.  Increase  in  number  of  special  function  allowances  (including 
administration) .  There  were  increases  in  both  administrative  and 
specialist  teachers’  allowances  during  the  period,  with  increases  in  the 
latter  mainly  in  urban  agreements. 

7.  TD15  and  TD16 .  Payment  for  evening  and  summer  work.  Some  agree¬ 
ments  made  provision  for  this. 

8.  TE11.  Acceptable  transfer  procedures.  Agreement  in  one  or  two 
jurisdictions  made  provision  for  negotiation  of  transfer  procedures  and 
a  payment  of  transfer  costs  under  certain  conditions. 

9.  TF10.  Time  for  preparation  and  marking.  At  least  a  clear  precedent 
for  negotiation  in  this  area  was  established  in  one  jurisdiction  during 
the  period  of  the  investigation. 

10.  TF13.  Release  time  for  administrators.  Again  in  this  area  there 
were  sufficient  conditions  negotiated  to  constitute  a  precedent  for 
bargaining,  but  nothing  more. 

11.  Til.  Provisions  for  group  life  insurance.  The  inclusion  of  these 
provisions  in  some  agreements  throughout  the  decade  and  the  increasing 
number  of  agreements  including  them  in  the  last  year  or  two  of  the 
period  (Table  47,  page  207)  were  indications  of  some  degree  of  achieve¬ 
ment  of  this  goal. 

12 .  TI4  and  TI6 .  Accident,  sickness  and  medical  insurance  and  liability 
insurance.  Provisions  in  these  areas  were  found  in  some  agreements  but 


there  was  no  evidence  of  increase  throughout  the  period  of  investigation. 
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Of  the  123  ATA  goals  found  in  the  sources  examined  thirteen 
(10.6  percent)  were  substantially  achieved  in  the  collective  agreements 
analyzed.  Another  fourteen  goals  were  partially  achieved  or  dealt  with 
in  small  numbers  of  the  agreements. 

Thirteen  of  these  twenty  seven  goals  belonged  to  Cluster  D  -- 
Salary,  five  were  from  B--  Bargaining  Rights,  three  were  from  G--  Leave, 
three  were  from  I--  Insurance,  two  from  F--  Professional  Load  and  one 
was  from  E--  Transfer.  In  terms  of  intensity  ratings,  seven  of  the 
thirteen  substantially  achieved  goals  were  of  high  intensity,  four  of 
medium  intensity  and  two  of  low  intensity.  The  fourteen  minimally 
achieved  goals  were  comprised  of  five  of  high  intensity.,  seven  of  medium 
intensity  and  two  of  low  intensity. 

Summary  of  Chapter 

In  Chapter  VI  the  findings  resulting  from  analysis  of  160  collec¬ 
tive  agreements  have  been  presented.  The  conditions  found  in  agreement 
provisions  have  been  summarized  and  apparent  trends  in  the  development 
of  these  conditions  noted.  Comparisons  and  contrasts  between  urban  and 
rural  agreements  have  been  made  and  the  goals  of  the  ATA  compared  with 
the  provisions  in  agreements. 

In  the  jurisdictions  studied,,  bargaining  during 
the  1960's  concentrated  mainly  upon  salary  and  allowances,  bargaining 
rights  and  leave,  with  the  salary  provisions  most  closely  approximating 
the  objectives  of  the  Association.  Professional  Load  provisions  were 
rarely  found  and  were  mainly  concerned  with  release  time  for  adminis¬ 
tration,  preparation  and  marking. 
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CHAPTER  VII 


LEGISLATION  AND  SCHOOL  BOARD  POLICIES 

Changes  in  Legislation 

Four  statutes  and  the  General  Regulations  of  the  Education  Depart¬ 
ment  were  examined  to  obtain  indications  of  the  nature  of  government 
initiated  rules  concerning  teachers'  salary  and  working  conditions,  and 
to  provide  information  concerning  sub-problem  No.  3: 

What  changes  in  legislation  (including  subordinate 
legislation)  concerning  teachers'  salary  and 
work  conditions  occurred  during  the  ten  years? 

.  * « 

In  three  of  the  statutes  there  was  virtually  no  change  that  could 
be  said  to  be  directly  influential  in  altering  teachers'  working  con¬ 
ditions.  The  Teaching  Profession  Act  was  modified  in  wording  on  several 
occasions  throughout  the  decade  but  the  changes  strengthened  the  intent 
of  the  existing  provisions  rather  than  altering  them.  In  1964  the 
definition  of  a  "superintendent"  was  clarified  and  provisions  relating 
to  the  superintendent  were  extended  to  his  "chief  deputy"  when  such  a 
position  existed.  In  1963  there  were  changes  which  strengthened  and 
made  explicit  the  objective  of  the  Teachers'  Association  to  promote 
better  working  conditions.  The  compulsory  active  membership  clause  and 
obligatory  employer  dues  "check-off"  clauses  were  also  made  more  explicit 
in  that  year. 

The  only  changes  to  the  Teachers'  Retirement  Fund  Act  during  the 
decade  were  those  concerned  with  the  administration  of  the  fund,  including 
increased  government  payments.  The  benefits  to  retired  teachers  remained 


unchanged. 
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There  were  no  changes  in  the  Alberta  Labour  Act  specifically 
referring  to  teachers  during  the  decade  and  Section  358  of  the  School 
Act  (Government  of  Alberta,  1955,  C297,  S358)  remained  the  same 
throughout: 

Teachers  may  bargain  collectively  with  the  board  of 
a  non-divisional  district  or  of  a  division  and  may 
conduct  such  bargaining  through  a  bargaining  agent 
pursuant  to  the  Alberta  Labour  Act. 

Perhaps  one  change  in  the  Labour  Act  which  was  most  significant 
for  teachers  and  trustees  was  the  inclusion  of  Section  57(2)  in  1968. 

This  section  made  it  possible  for  employers  to  belong  to  employers' 
organizations  and  to  conduct  collective  bargaining  through  such 
organizations.  This  provision  made  possible  the  type  of  zone  bargaining 
which  trustees  had  been  pressing  for  prior  to  1968. 

There  were  many  changes  that  were  specifically  related  to  teachers' 
work  conditions  in  the  School  Act  during  the  1960's.  These  changes  are 
summarized  in  Table  51,  page  221,  according  to  the  year  in  which  they 
were  made.  Several  changes  which  expanded  or  altered  the  wording  of 
sections  of  the  Act  were  not  included  in  Table  51  because  they  did  not 
change  the  intent  of  existing  provisions  but  merely  clarified  or  removed 
redundancies . 

Of  the  thirty-nine  changes  in  the  School  Act  reported  in  Table 
51;  twenty  were  concerned  with  Cluster  E  provisions--  Hiring,  Termination, 
Transfer  and  Resignation.  Clusters  F--  Professional  Load  and  L-- 
Miscellaneous  had  five  changes  each  in  the  School  Act,  Cluster  G-- 
Leave  had  four,  K--  Association  Security--  two  and  B,  D  and  I  one  change 


each. 
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TABLE  51 

CHANGES  IN  THE  SCHOOL  ACT  AFFECTING  TEACHERS' 
SALARY  AND  WORK  CONDITIONS  1960-1969 


CLUSTER  YEAR  SECTION 

PROVISION 

G  1960  363 

Boards  permitted  to  pay  full  or  part  salary  for 
sick  leave  in  excess  of  the  statutory  twenty 
days . 

L  368 

Prohibition  of  boards  requiring  teachers  to 
perform  janitorial  duties  -  deleted. 

E  370 

Boards  permitted  to  appoint  acting  principals, 

(4)  vice-principals  and  assistant  principals. 


E  372 

Terminations  of  designation  as  principal,  vice¬ 
principal  or  assistant  principal  subject  to 
appeal  by  teachers  to  the  Minister  of  Education. 

E  1961  338 

Retired  teachers  permitted  to  be  employed  by 
school  boards  on  a  substitute  or  temporary 
basis  only. 

E  350a 

Clearly  established  right  of  boards  to  suspend 
teachers  (as  well  as  dismiss  them)  when  there 
were  reasonable  grounds  to  suspect:  gross  mis¬ 
conduct,  neglect  of  duty,  refusal  or  neglect  to 
obey  a  lawful  order,  or ^mental  infirmity  detri¬ 
mental  to  the  school.  ^Wording  clarified  in  1967^ 

E  370 

(4) 

Establishment  of  the  right  to  determine  what 
constitutes  a  school  for  the  purpose  of  desig¬ 
nating  administrators  as  a  board  prerogative. 

E  371a 

Boards  permitted  to  appoint  supervisory  per¬ 
sonnel  in  respect  of  more  than  one  school  (with 
ministerial  permission)  ;  Wording  but  not  intent 
changed  in  1962 j 

L  396 

Teachers  in  kindergartens  not  operated  by  school 
boards  not  required  to  have  teaching  qualifications 

E  1962  340 

Teachers  concerned,  to  receive  written  notifi¬ 
cation  when  boards  apply  to  the  Minister  of 
Education  for  termination  of  contract  other  than 
in  July. 

E  350 

(2) 

Teachers  to  be  given  reasons  for  dismissal  in 
writing . 

* 
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TABLE  51  (Continued) 


CLUSTER  YEAR  SECTION 

PROVISION 

E  1962  350 

(4) 

Minister  of  Education  may  investigate  an  appeal 
and  either  confirm  or  reverse  board  decision. 
[Wording  changed  to  clarify  intent  in  1967]. 

E  352 

(2) 

No  right  of  appeal  to  board  of  reference  in 
cases  of  contract  termination  when  ministerial 
assent  had  been  given;  when  the  contract  had 
been  in  effect  for  less  than  twelve  months  or 
when  the  teacher  had  been  summarily  dismissed. a 

D  359 

Removal  of  right  to  maintain  different  salary 
schedules  for  individual  districts  within 
divisions . 

F  362 

Teachers'  convention  days,  institute  days  and 
certain  festival  or  fair  days  including  Thanks¬ 
giving  Day  to  be  counted  as  school  days  for  the 
purposes  of  salary  computation. 

G  366 

(4) 

Clarified  the  ruling  that  leave  of  absence 
granted  by  a  school  board  was  from  a  specific 
position  unless  there  was  specific  statement  to 
some  other  effect  in  the  terms  and  conditions  of 
leave . 

G  366 

(5) 

Time  spent  on  leave  not  to  be  counted  as 
experience  (for  increment  purposes)  unless 
specifically  stated  in  leave  conditions. 

E  370 

Acting  administrators  may  be  appointed  only  to 
fill  vacancies  or  under  exceptional  circumstances. 

E  371 

Boards  wishing  to  terminate  administrative 
designations  other  than  in  July  must  notify  the 
designee  in  writing,  and  the  Minister  of  the 
reasons  for  the  application. 

371a 

Change  in  wording  only.  Intent  of  1961  provision 
remained  the  same. 

L  1963  331 

The  words  "Canadian  citizen"  added  to  the  provision 
which  previously  stated  that  only  British  Subjects 
were  eligible  for  teacher  certification. 

F  378 

Boards  given  right  to  set  hours  of  school 
operation  provided  that  students  received  a 
minimum  of  300  minutes  instruction  per  day  and 
teachers  were  not  required  to  give  more  than 

330  minutes  instruction  per  day. 
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CLUSTER 

I 

K 

E 

E 

E 

E 

E 

E 

K 
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TABLE  51  (Continued) 

YEAR  SECTION  PROVISION 


1964  182h  Removed  exclusive  right  of  city  boards  to  intro- 

185  duce  group  insurance  schemes  and  extended  the 
right  to  all  jurisdictions  provided  that  they 
paid  no  more  than  fifty  percent  of  the  premium. 


182i  Gave  permission  for  boards  to  place  people  who 
had  completed  certification  requirements  but 
were  not  yet  under  contract,  in  classrooms 
[changed  in  1966  to  permit  student  teachers  into 
classrooms^. 

340  Regular  date  for  notice  of  terminations  of  contract 
effective  in  July  changed  from  June  15  to  May  31. 


341  Teachers  giving  notice  of  resignation  effective 
in  July  must  do  so  by  June  15. 


341  Teachers  permitted  to  give  thirty  days  notice 

(at  any  time)  in  the  case  of  a  termination  by  a 
board  being  disallowed  by  a  board  of  reference. 

353  Final  date  for  applications  for  the  establishment 
of  a  board  of  reference  in  disputed  cases  of 
termination  to  be  June  15th. 


354  Applications  for  a  board  of  reference  withdrawn 
any  time  up  to  two  days  before  the  date  set, 
will  not  be  pursued. 

1965  372  Opportunity  created  for  teachers  to  be  granted  a 

hearing  by  the  board  to  reply  to  reasons  for 
termination  of  designation  which  must  be  given 
to  the  teacher  in  writing  prior  to  the  hearing. 

1966  182i  Permission  for  student  teachers  to  be  placed  in 

classrooms . 


182a  Permission  for  boards  to  introduce  compulsory 
TB  tests  and  x-rays  for  all  employees. 

335  Teachers'  contracts  deemed  to  include  not  only 
all  the  relevant  sections  of  the  School  Act  but 
also  the  terms  of  any  collective  agreement  con¬ 
cluded  between  board  and  teachers. 

344  Temporary  teachers'  contracts  may  specify 

commencement  and  termination  dates,  but  the 
latter  may  not  be  later  than  the  June  30 
following  commencement. 
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TABLE  51  (Continued) 

CLUSTER  YEAR  SECTION 

PROVISION 

E  1966  344 

(Cont ' d) 

When  termination  dates  were  not  specified, 
either  party  may  give  two  weeks  notice  and  the 
final  date  for  termination  shall  be  June  30 
following  commencement. 

E  1967  350 

(4) 

Change  in  wording  only,  to  clarify  intent  of 

1962  provision. 

350a 

Change  in  wording  only,  to  clarify  intent  of 

1961  provision. 

F  378 

Permission  for  boards  to  reduce  the  time  of 

Grade  1  instruction  from  300  minutes  to  240 
minutes  per  day. 

E  1968  348 

Permission  for  teachers  to  resign  upon  thirty 
days  notice  if  given  an  unacceptable  transfer 
which  is  not  revoked  after  appeal  to  the  board. 

F  362 

Any  day  on  which  a  teacher  was  absent  to  attend 
a  meeting  authorized  or  required  by  the  Minister 
of  Education  to  be  counted  as  a  school  day  for 
salary  computation  purposes. 

L  363a 

Teachers  to  receive  salary  for  days  unavoidably 
absent  unless  they  lived  outside  the  school 
division  (or  district)  in  which  they  taught, 
without  having  obtained  prior  approval  for  such 
residence . 

This  provision  existed  from  1956  on — the  1968 
amendment  included  "divisions"  in  the  wording 
for  the  first  time. 

G  365 

Board  may  require  pregnancy  leave  with  or  without 
pay  for  any  period  of  time  when  in  the  opinion  of 
the  superintendent  the  pregnancy  was  affecting 
health  or  competence  of  the  teacher.  [Previously 
a  board  could  require  pregnancy  leave  without  any 
regard  to  health  or  competence  issues]. 

K  423 

Provision  made  for  boards  to  be  prosecuted  without 
consent  of  the  Minister  of  Education,  for  employing 
unqualified  persons  as  teachers. 

F  1969  182 

(1) 

Boards  given  permission  to  make  video-tapes  in 
any  classrooms,  for  in-service  training  or 
university  teacher  training. 

aThere  was  right  of  appeal  directly  to  the  Minister  of  Education 
in  cases  of  summary  dismissal. 
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Subordinate  Legislation — The  General  Regulations  of  the  Department  of 
Education 

So  far  as  teachers'  working  conditions  were  concerned  the  only 
significant  change  in  Departmental  Regulations  occurred  in  February  1968 
(Government  of  Alberta,  1968a)  when  Regulation  8(c) (ii)  was  altered  to 
place  the  onus  of  organizing  noon-hour  supervision  of  pupils  upon  the 
principal  and  staff  rather  than  upon  the  board.  At  the  same  time  three 
new  sections  were  added  to  the  regulation:  8(c) (iii),  which  made  noon- 
hour  supervision  a  negotiable  item  at  the  bargaining  table  in  the  event 
of  a  board  and  school  staff  failing  to  reach  agreement;  8(c) (iv),  which 
placed  the  responsibility  for  noon-hour  supervision  on  the  principal 
and  staff  until  disagreement  had  been  resolved;  and  8(c) (v),  which 
ensured  a  thirty-minute  duty  free  lunch  period  to  any  teacher  assigned 
to  noon-hour  supervision  of  pupils. 

In  the  regulations  concerning  teacher  certification  there  were 
two  significant  changes  during  the  period  of  investigation.  In  1962  the 
minimum  teacher  education  required  for  initial  certification  was  raised 
from  one  to  two  years  and  in  1968  to  three  years  (Government  of  Alberta, 
1962,  1968b). 

ATA  Goals  and  Legislative  Changes 

Substantially  achieved  goals.  Six  of  the  ATA  goals  reported  in 
previous  chapters  were  substantially  contained  or  achieved  in  the  legis¬ 
lation  reviewed  above.  In  the  area  of  salary  and  allowances,  the  1962 
revision  of  section  359  of  the  School  Act  (Table  51,  page  222)  removed 
one  of  the  main  possibilities  for  preventing  the  establishment  of  single 
preparational  scales  (Goal  No.  TD1,  High  Intensity). 

The  1962  and  1968  revisions  of  the  teacher  certification 
regulations  both  raised  the  minimum  qualification  required  for 
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certification  tox^ards  the  ATA.  goal  of  four  years  of  teacher  education 
(expressed  in  two  high  intensity  goals,  TK5  and  TE1) . 

In  1962  the  amendments  to  section  362  of  the  School  Act  (Table 
51)  provided  for  leave  with  pay  to  attend  a  variety  of  professional 
activities,  thus  contributing  to  the  ATA  goals  of  gaining  leave  or  time 
off  for  in-service  activities  (TG5,  medium  intensity)  and  for  pror> 
fessional  meetings  (TF19,  low  intensity). 

The  re-wording  and  expansion  of  Regulation  8(c)  in  the  General 
Regulations  of  the  Education  Department  clearly  opened  the  way  for 
negotiation  of  noon-hour  supervision  (ATA  goal  No.  TF15  -  medium 
intensity) . 

B.  Partially  Achieved  Goals 

A  series  of  legislative  changes  in  1962  and  1965  (sections 
350(2),  350(4),  371  and  372  -  Table  51)  widened  the  appeal  rights  of 
teachers  in  certain  cases  of  termination,  moving  closer  to  the  goal  of 
right  of  appeal  in  all  cases  of  dismissal  (TE10  -  high  intensity).  The 
goal  of  resignation  on  thirty  days  notice  at  any  time  of  the  year  (TE4  - 
low  intensity)  was  not  achieved  but  a  small  concession  was  made  in  this 
respect  by  the  introduction  into  section  341  of  the  School  Act  in  1964, 
of  a  thirty  day  notice  provision  in  some  cases  (Table  51,  page  223) . 

The  provisions  concerning  leave  of  absence  in  section  366(4) 
and  (5)  passed  in  1962  raised  the  question  of  what  should  be  the  con¬ 
ditions  applying  to  sabbatical  leaves  and  opened  the  door  to  increased 
negotiation  in  that  area  (ATA  Goal  No.  TG2  -  Medium  Intensity). 

The  granting  of  the  right  to  introduce  group  insurance  schemes 
in  all  jurisdictions,  by  the  passing  of  section  182h  of  the  School  Act 
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in  1964  was  consistent  with,  and  at  least  removed  any  legal  obstruction 
to,  the  achievement  of  Goal  No.  Til  -  a  medium  intensity  goal  calling 
for  group  insurance  schemes  in  all  school  jurisdictions. 

Of  the  six  goals  substantially  achieved  through  legislation, 
three  were  of  high  intensity,  two  of  medium  and  one  of  low  intensity. 

One  high,  two  medium  and  one  low  intensity  goal  comprised  the  four  goals 
that  were  partially  achieved  through  legislation. 

Rules  Governing  Teachers1  Work  Conditions  in  School  Board  Policy 

Handbooks 

Only  five  of  the  sample  jurisdictions  were  able  to  supply 
copies  of  their  handbooks  and  a  search  of  ASTA  files  (all  boards  are 
requested  to  send  copies  of  their  handbooks  to  the  ASTA)  failed  to  reveal 
any  further  handbooks  of  the  sample  boards.  A  second  limitation  con¬ 
nected  with  the  data  from  handbooks  was  the  practice  in  most  jurisdictions 
of  keeping  only  current  regulations.  This  made  it  impossible  to  trace 
the  development  of  regulations  throughout  the  time  period. 

Table  52,  page  228,  summarizes  the  provisions  found  in  hand¬ 
books.  Only  those  rules  which  were  not  completely  contained  in  other 
sources  are  included  in  this  table.  For  example,  several  of  the  hand¬ 
books  repeated  the  relevant  sections  of  the  School  Act  and  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Education  Regulations  in  lieu  of  specific  board  regulations; 
these  have  not  been  considered  "board"  regulations  for  the  purposes  of 
this  section  of  the  report. 

The  preponderance  of  school  board  regulations  from  the  five 
sources  examined  were  from  Cluster  F~-  Conditions  of  Professional 
Service.  Fourteen  of  the  twenty-six  provisions  were  in  this  category 
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TABLE  52 

SCHOOL  BOARD  REGULATIONS  CONCERNING  TEACHERS' 

WORKING  CONDITIONS  IN  FIVE  JURISDICTIONS 

NUMBER  OF 
HANDBOOKS 
CONTAINING 
REGULATION 


1.  Teachers'  working  hours  defined  F  4 

2.  School  holidays  specified  F  1 

3.  Time  allowed  for  teachers'  institutes  F  2 

and  conventions 

4.  Conditions  of  noon-hour  supervision  specified  F  1 

5.  Provision  for  clerical  assistance  for  F  1 

administrators  only 

6.  Teacherage  rentals  specified  J  1 

7.  Compassionate  leave  at  board  discretion  G  1 

8.  Restrictions  on  placement  of  some  teachers  L  1 

in  certain  schools 

9.  Duties  of  Principals  specified  F  5 

10.  Duties  of  Vice-Principals  specified  F  3 

11.  Duties  of  teachers  (other  than  in  legislation)  F  2 

specified 

12.  Duties  of  Department  Heads  or  other  F  1 

administrators  specified 

13.  Duties  of  substitute  teachers  specified  F  2 

14.  Leave  for  personal  reasons  permitted  G  3 

15.  Group  Medical  coverage  (voluntary)  I  1 

16.  Group  Life  Insurance  (voluntary)  I  1 

17.  Conditions  of  pregnancy  leave  specified  G  1 


REGULATION 


FIELD 

CLUSTER 
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TABLE  52  (Continued) 


REGULATION 

FIELD 

CLUSTER 

NUMBER  OF 
HANDBOOKS 
CONTAINING 
REGULATION 

18.  Liability  insurance 

I 

1 

19.  Accident  insurance 

I 

1 

20.  Time  off  for  professional  activities, 
seminars,  upgrading  courses. 

F 

2 

21.  Monetary  subsidization  of  teachers  taking 
continuing  education  courses. 

F 

1 

22.  Leave  other  than  sick  leave  or  other  types 
of  leave  provided  in  salary  agreement 

G 

1 

23.  Regulations  concerning  absence  due  to 
inclement  weather 

L 

1 

24.  Teachers'  work  load  defined  in  terms  of 
pupil/ teacher  ratio 

F 

1 

25.  Preparation  and  adminis  trcition  time  given 
to  teachers  and  principals 

F 

1 

26.  Early  cessation  of  work  permitted  for 

teachers  wishing  to  attend  out  of  province 
summer  schools. 

G 

1 
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(Table  52,  page  228)  and  these  fourteen  provisions  were  mentioned  a 
total  of  seven  times.  Four  insurance  (Cluster  I)  rules  were  mentioned 
once  each;  there  was  one  provision  related  to  a  Cluster  J  (Physical 
Conditions)  goal  and  two  miscellaneous  provisions  were  found  (Table  52). 

ATA  Goals  and  School  Board  Rules 

None  of  the  ATA  goals  could  be  said  to  be  substantially 
achieved  in  the  policy  handbooks  examined.  Only  one  of  the  handbooks 
contained  the  kinds  of  limitation  upon  class  size  and  hours  of 
instructional  time  that  were  required  by  such  high  intensity  goals  as 
TF1--  reduction  of  teaching  load,  and  TF2  --  establishment  of  standards 
concerning  maximum  hours  of  instruction;  and  by  the  medium  intensity 
goal:  TF3  --limitation  of  class  size.  Similarly,  only  one  handbook 
made  regulations  concerning  preparation  and  administration  time  (TF10-- 
high  intensity,  TF13--  medium  intensity -- Table  52).  Two  jurisdictions 
had  board  policies  concerning  time  off  for  professional  activities 
(TF12  -  medium  intensity)  and  one  provided  clerical  assistance,  (TF9-- 
medium  intensity)  but  for  administrator's  only  (Table  52,  page  228). 

All  of  the  provisions  that  were  related  to  ATA  goals  in  Cluster 
F,  gave  minimal  support  for  these  goals.  The  conditions  and  hours  of 
work  specified  went  little  beyond  the  specifications  of  the  legislation. 
Where  the  latter  spoke  of  teachers  arriving  "a  reasonable  time"  before 
the  commencement  of  classes,  for  example,  the  board  policies  tended  to 
define  this  "reasonable  time"  as  fifteen  minutes —  a  very  halting  step 
in  the  direction  of  precise  definition  of  working  hours. 

The  insurance  provisions  found  in  handbooks  were  consistent 
with  ATA  goals  but  they  occurred  in  only  one  jurisdiction  while  the 
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leave  and  miscellaneous  provisions  found  were  not  closely  related  to  any 
of  the  ATA  goals. 

Environmental  Conditions 

On  the  basis  of  the  findings  of  Muir's  research  (1970)  two 

financial  variables  were  examined  and  compared  with  the  findings  about 

negotiated  increase  in  teachers'  salaries.  According  to  Muir's  findings 

the  dominant  factors  related  to  average  teachers'  salaries  were 

financial:  per  capita  personal  income,  educational  expenditure  per 

pupil  and  percentage  of  per  capita  personal  income  spent  on  education: 

.  .  .virtually  all  of  the  interprovincial  variations 
in  average  teachers'  salaries  may  be  accounted  for  by 
the  differences  in  these  financial  variables  between 
the  provinces  (Muir,  1970,  p.  408). 

It  was  also  discovered  that  there  was  a  high  correlation 
between  the  first  two  of  the  three  financial  variables  named  above 
(Muir,  1970,  p.  405).  In  the  present  research  an  answer  to  related 
problem  number  4: 

To  what  extent  were  changes  in  environmental 
conditions  in  the  province  during  the  ten  years 
reflected  in  the  provisions  found  in  collective 
agreements? 

was  sought  by  comparing  changes  in  per  capita  personal  income  (as  an 
indicator  of  the  province's  educational  effort  -  Muir,  1970)  with 
negotiated  increases  at  the  fourth  year  training  level. 

This  phase  of  the  research  was  not  completely  within  the  scope 
of  the  study  in  that  it  involved  the  examination  of  two  parameters,  as 
opposed  to  the  system  variables  that  were  chiefly  investigated. 

Attention  to  this  related  problem,  however,  was  thought  to  be  necessary 
to  give  some  perspective  to  the  salary  findings  presented  in  previous 
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chapters.  The  following  findings  are  presented  with  such  intent  and 
depict  only  a  small  part  of  the  total  economic  and  social  context 
within  which  the  educational  industrial  relations  system  operates. 

Apart  from  1961  which  showed  a  slight  percentage  decrease  in 
’’ability  to  pay"  (Table  53,  page  233)  there  were  increases  in  this 
variable  each  year,  with  the  percentage  increases  from  1965  on,  sub¬ 
stantially  greater  than  those  in  the  earlier  years  of  the  decade.  The 
percentage  increase  in  negotiated  salaries  at  the  fourth  year  level 
paralleled  those  in  ability  to  pay  until  1965  when  they  began  to  drop 
behind  (Table  53) . 

Increases  in  educational  effort  as  shown  in  Table  54,  page  234, 
fluctuated  more  than  either  ability  to  pay  or  negotiated  salary  in¬ 
creases  but  were  generally  higher  than  negotiated  salary  increases  until 
1964  and  after  that  they  were  generally  lower  (Tables  53  and  54). 

Figure  7  on  page  235  depicts  the  relative  trends  between  1960 
and  1969  in  the  four  variables  summarized  in  Tables  53  and  54.  The 
trend  after  1964  was  towards  a  widening  relative  distance  between  ability 
to  pay  and  educational  effort  with  negotiated  salaries  at  the  fourth 
year  level  in  the  sample  jurisdictions  falling  behind  ability  to  pay 
but  running  higher  than  educational  effort. 

The  figures  support  to  some  extent  both  the  contention  that 
negotiations  in  the  sample  jurisdictions  have  produced  favorable 
results  for  teachers  in  comparison  with  environmental  variables,  and 
also  the  opposite  assertion  that  bargaining  results  have  fallen  behind 
what  might  have  been  expected  from  the  state  of  the  economy.  Perhaps 
they  partially  explain  how  different  bargaining  parties  can  look  at  the 
same  figures  and  reach  different  conclusions. 
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Figures  calculated  using  population  estimates  of  the  Government  of  Alberta,  Department  of  Health 
Annual  Report,  1969. 
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TRENDS  IN  ABILITY  TO  PAY,  EDUCATIONAL  EFFORT 
AND  NEGOTIATED  SALARY  INCREASES 
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Summary  of  Chapter 

In  Chapter  VII  the  findings  of  the  investigation  relative  to 
Sub-problems  3  and  4  and  Related  Problem  4  have  been  presented. 

Most  legislative  changes  affecting  teachers'  salary 
and  working  conditions  during  the  decade  were  in  the  School  Act. 

Changes  in  other  relevant  statutes  and  in  the  Department  of  Education 
Regulations  were  few  and,  with  two  exceptions  (increases  in  minimum 
qualifications  for  certification  and  changes  in  the  regulations  con¬ 
cerning  noon-hour  supervision)  of  a  minor  nature. 

The  School  Act  changes  were  predominantly  in  Cluster  E — provisions 
concerned  with  Hiring,  Severance,  Transfer  and  Resignation  of  teachers. 

There  were  a  few  significant  changes  in  provisions  related  to 
Conditions  of  Professional  Service  (Cluster  F) ,  Leave,  (Cluster  G)  and 
Insurance  (Cluster  I). 

In  terms  of  ATA  goals  there  were  only  five  areas  in  which  legis¬ 
lative  changes  made  substantial  contributions  to  the  achievement  of  the 
Association's  objectives  by:  1)  raising  the  minimum  qualifications  for 
certification,  2)  establishing  the  principle  of  single  salary  scales  in 
divisions,  3)  providing  leave  for  in-service  training,  4)  providing 
leave  for  professional  meetings,  and  5)  establishing  the  principle  of 
negotiation  of  noon-hour  supervision.  Four  ATA  goals  were  partially 
achieved  through  legislation. 

The  unavailability  of  data  made  it  impossible  to  trace  changes 
in  school  board  regulations  with  the  same  accuracy  that  had  been 
possible  with  collective  agreements  and  legislation.  An  examination 
of  five  available  handbooks  gave  some  indication  of  regulations  that  had 
been  made.  In  these  sources  sixty-six  percent  of  the  rules  stated  were 
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concerned  with  Conditions  of  Professional  Service  (Cluster  F) .  Four 
other  clusters  were  represented  in  school  board  regulations. 

Achievement  of  ATA  goals  was  not  greatly  enhanced  by  any  of  the 
school  board  regulations  which  were  for  the  main  part  amplifications  of 
legislative  provisions. 

The  last  section  of  the  chapter  presented  findings  concerning 
the  relationship  of  negotiated  salary  increases  to  two  environmental 
variables  which  have  been  found  in  previous  research  (Muir,  1970)  to 
be  highly  related  to  average  teachers'  salaries  throughout  Canada. 
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CHAPTER  VIII 


DISCUSSION  OF  FINDINGS,  CONCLUSIONS,  IMPLICATIONS 

AND  SUMMARY 

In  Chapters  IV  -  VII  the  findings  of  the  investigation  have  been 
presented.  The  chief  purpose  of  the  present  chapter  is  to  draw  together 
the  most  important  points  from  the  findings  and  to  discuss  their  meaning 
and  significance  in  terms  of  the  research  model  and  the  main  problem  of 
the  research: 

What  relationship  is  there  between  the  stated  goals 
of  the  ATA  relative  to  teachers'  working  conditions 
(including  both  salary  and  non-salary  items)  and 
the  provisions  found  in  collective  agreements  between 
teachers  and  school  boards  during  the  decade  1960 
through  1969? 

The  conclusions  reached  as  a  result  of  the  investigation  are 
presented  first  and  they  are  followed  in  the  latter  part  of  the  chapter 
by  a  number  of  propositions  xMiich  are  consistent  with  the  conclusions 
and  which  are  suggested  as  a  source  of  hypotheses  for  further  research. 


Conclusions 


1.  The  goals  of  the  ATA  relative  to  salary  and  working  conditions 
of  teachers  were  dominated  during  the  1960's  by  a  concern  to 
increase  the  relative  financial  position  of  teachers  amongst 
other  professionals  and  to  establish  the  principle  of  nego¬ 
tiation  of  the  conditions  under  which  teachers  would  render 
service . 

This  conclusion  is  based  on  the  findings  reported  in  Chapter  IV. 
In  the  sources  examined  the  greatest  numbers  of  goals  stated  were  con¬ 
cerned  with  salary  and  conditions  of  service  such  as  hours  of  work, 
pupil/ teacher  ratio  and  preparation  load.  Secondly,  a  greater  pro¬ 
portion  of  goals  in  these  areas  were  found  to  be  of  high  intensity.  The 
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fact  that  most  of  the  goals  endured  throughout  the  period  and  many 
tended  to  be  mentioned  with  increasing  frequency  supports  the  view  that 
salary  and  professional  load  were  persistent  and  important  concerns  of 
the  association. 

2.  During  the  1960's  the  ATA  desired  to  maintain,  with  very  little 
change,  the  bargaining  procedures  and  Association  rights  that 
it  held  at  the  beginning  of  the  decade. 

After  salary  and  professional  conditions  the  two  next  most 
important  goal  clusters  according  to  both  frequency  of  mention  and 
intensity  ratings  were  those  concerning  bargaining  rights  and  procedures, 
and  ATA  security  as  an  association.  The  tenor  of  goals  in  these  two 
clusters  was  one  of  satisfaction  with  the  current  practices  and  pro¬ 
cedures  and  the  thrust  of  the  stated  goals  was  towards  strengthening 
and  amplifying  these  conditions. 

3.  Compared  with  salary,  professional  load  and  maintenance  of 
existing  Association  rights  other  goals  were  relatively 
unimportant  during  the  1960's. 

Although  high  intensity  goals  were  found  in  almost  all  clusters, 
there  were  less  than  twenty- five  percent  of  them  in  other  than  the  four 
main  clusters  mentioned  in  the  above  conclusions. 

4.  The  ASTA  attached  an  importance  to  the  areas  of  Salary,  Pro¬ 
fessional  Load  and  Bargaining  Rights  that  was  similar  to  that 
of  the  ATA. 

The  distribution  of  ASTA  goals  among  the  various  clusters  and 
the  intensities  reported  in  Chapter  V  are  strikingly  similar  to  those 
reported  in  Chapter  IV  for  the  ATA.  When  this  fact  is  considered  in 
association  with  the  negative  wording  of  many  of  the  ASTA  goals,  also 
noted  in  Chapter  V,  there  is  support  for  the  suggestion  that  ASTA 
policy  in  this  area  was  formed  in  reaction  to  the  ATA  policy.  In  spite 
of  admonitions  to  boards  found  in  ASTA  publications,  particularly  in 
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the  latter  part  of  the  decade,  to  bring  their  own  positive  objectives  to 
the  bargaining  table  there  is  little  evidence  that  this  occurred. 

5.  The  basic  relationship  between  the  ATA  and  the  ASTA  during 
the  period  was  one  of  conflict  rather  than  cooperation. 

This  conclusion  is  supported  by  the  large  number  of  bargaining 

issues  compared  with  the  number  of  bargaining  problems  and  by  the  fact 

that  the  goals  which  comprised  bargaining  problems  were  rarely  of  high 

intensity. 


6.  The  areas  in  which  goals  were  most  intense  (salary,  bargaining 
rights  and  conditions  of  professional  service)  were  the  areas 
of  greatest  conflict. 


It  is  not  surprising  that  the  majority  of  major  issues  occurred 
in  the  three  goal  clusters  which  both  bargaining  parties  regarded  as 
highly  important. 

7.  The  ATA  was  successful  in  increasing  provisions  in  the  urban 
collective  agreements  sampled,  only  in  the  areas  of  salary 
and  bargaining  rights.  In  the  rural  agreements  leave 
provisions  as  well  as  these  two  were  substantially  increased. 

Since  a  consistent  aim  of  the  ASTA  appears  to  have  been  to  keep 

agreements  as  small  as  possible  with  only  essential  salary  items 

negotiated,  increases  in  any  field  cluster  might  be  regarded  as 

successes  for  the  ATA. 


8.  The  ATA  was  successful  in  maintaining  the  security  of  the 
Association  and  the  bargaining  privileges  and  procedures 
which  it  favoured,  but  not  through  collective  bargaining. 

The  only  change  in  legislation  that  could  have  seriously  altered 

the  conditions  under  which  bargaining  was  conducted  was  the  modification 

of  the  Labour  Act  in  1968,  to  allow  employers  to  bargain  through 

employers'  organizations.  Since  the  change  occurred  late  in  the  decade 

under  investigation  there  was  insufficient  evidence  to  indicate  its 
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effect  upon  bargaining  but  it  would  certainly  tend  to  remove  the  in¬ 
equality  claimed  by  some  people  in  the  normal  bargaining  situation  where 
the  ATA  was  able  to  bring  to  bear  the  full  weight  of  its  bargaining 
machinery  on  individual  school  boards. 

Provisions  in  collective  agreements  did  not  contribute  signi¬ 
ficantly  to  the  maintenance  of  existing  bargaining  procedures  but  the 
goals  of  the  ATA  continued  to  be  fully  realized  in  legislation  in  spite 
of  strong  opposition  from  the  ASTA.  This  point  is  particularly 
interesting  in  the  light  of  the  recommendations  of  the  Ludwig  Committee 
which  were  in  favour  of  the  kinds  of  changes  that  the  ASTA  was  calling 
for . 

The  only  provisions  that  did  seem  to  come  into  agreements  as  a 
result  of  ATA  bargaining  rights  policy  were  the  grievance  clauses  which 
increased  in  number  considerably  throughout  the  period. 

9.  ATA  salary  goals  were  substantially  achieved  through  collective 

bargaining  in  the  sample  jurisdictions. 

Salary  and  allowance  increases  that  formed  the  substance  of  ATA 
goals  in  this  area,  though  not  completely  achieved,  were  found  to  be 
fulfilled  to  a  considerable  extent.  The  increases  in  grid  rates  and 
increments  set  in  goals  were  achieved  to  a  large  degree.  However, 
dollar  increases  mean  little  outside  the  context  of  the  economy  in  which 
they  occur  and  for  this  reason  the  findings  reported  in  the  latter  part 
of  Chapter  VII  are  interesting.  Negotiated  increases  at  the  fourth 
year  level  were  clearly  dropping  behind  the  province’s  ability  to  pay 
in  the  second  half  of  the  decade,  a  fact  which  could  be  used  to  argue 
that  salary  increases  were  not  satisfactory  at  all  from  the  point  of 
view  of  the  ATA.  On  the  other  hand  the  tendency  of  the  rate  of  salary 
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increase  at  the  fourth  year  level  to  exceed  the  rate  of  increase  in 

provincial  educational  effort  might  be  equally  well  used  to  argue  that 

salary  increases  were  highly  advantageous  to  teachers.  The  claim  that 

salary  objectives  were  substantially  attained  does  not  mean  that  the 

objectives  were  the  best  that  might  have  been  set  nor  does  it  mean  that 

the  economic  position  of  teachers  improved  during  the  period;  indeed 

there  is  evidence  from  a  recent  study  that  such  was  not  the  case: 

Relative  to  the  labor  force  teachers  were  no  better 
off  in  1969  than  they  were  in  1960.  Teachers  have 
merely  maintained  their  relative  economic  position 
(Harrison,  1971,  p.  74).^ 

But,  the  central  question  of  the  present  study  is  concerned  only  with 
the  goal--  outcome  relationship,  and  it  is  in  terms  of  this  that  the 
ATA  was  successful  to  a  considerable  degree. 

10.  Teachers'  conditions  of  professional  service  were  not  improved 
through  collective  bargaining.  ATA  goals  in  this  area  were 
not  attained  in  the  sample  jurisdictions. 

Considering  the  emphasis  upon  professional  conditions  in  goal 
statements  and  the  permissive  nature  of  legislation,  the  lack  of 
provisions  in  this  area  is  most  striking  and  gives  rise  to  a  number  of 
speculations:  perhaps  the  strong  statement  of  these  goals  was  a  device 

to  divert  attention  from  the  real  objectives  of  salary  and  allowance 
increase  or  perhaps  the  bargaining  parties  each  held  their  goals  so 
firmly  that  the  lack  of  provisions  indicates  genuine  impasse.  Perhaps 
both  parties  wanted  to  press  for  legislative  change  rather  than  nego¬ 
tiated  regulations,  but  the  lack  of  development  in  the  legislation 
gainsays  this  possibility,  unless  the  third  actor  in  the  system 


'This  reference:  Harrison,  A.K.  Trends  in  Alberta  Teachers' 
Salaries  1960-1969,  is  an  unpublished.  M. Ed.  thesis  of  the  University  of 
Alberta  available  only  in  manuscript  at  the  time  of  writing. 
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(government)  had  a  strong  desire  to  maintain  the  existing  legislation. 

The  indications  from  the  small  sample  of  school  board  handbooks 
examined,  are  that  the  ATA  could  not  have  been  satisfied  with  the 
efforts  of  management  to  regulate  this  sensitive  area.  In  the  light  of 
this  a  plausible  suggestion  is  that  both  parties  were  content  to 
govern  teachers'  working  conditions  by  unwritten  rules  arising  out  of 
traditional  methods  of  organizing  schools  and  through  the  informal 
communication  system  which  sensitizes  boards  and  administrators  to 
teachers'  wishes. 

11.  Conditions  of  leave  consistent  with  ATA  goals  were  sub¬ 
stantially  gained  through  collective  bargaining  in  the  sample 
jurisdictions . 

The  two  major  areas  of  sick  leave  and  sabbatical  leave  were  almost 
totally  covered  in  the  sample  of  agreements  examined  and  the  conditions 
found  were  favorable  to  ATA  goals. 

12.  There  x^ere  several  specific  goals  of  the  ATA  were 
partially  achieved  through  the  collective  bargaining 
process  in  the  sample  jurisdictions. 

These  goals  have  been  summarized  in  Chapter  VI  and  came  from  a 
wide  range  of  clusters.  The  significance  of  this  conclusion  is  that 
there  was  apparently  no  area  that  was  completely  closed  to  settlement  of 
rules  by  the  bargaining  process. 

13.  Legislative  change  during  the  1960 's  was  confined  for  the 
most  part  to  clarification  of  existing  regulations  and 
changes  in  Hiring  and  Severance  regulations. 

The  lobbying  of  the  non-government  actors  in  the  system  was  not 
greatly  effective  in  changing  legislation  during  the  decade  but  sweeping 
changes  were  made  by  the  re-writing  of  the  School  Act  in  1970.  Study  of 
the  new  act  was  beyond  the  scope  of  the  present  investigation  but  it  should 
be  considered  in  any  assessment  of  trends  in  legislative  change. 
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Tenure  regulations  continued  to  favour  the  ASTA  position  but  they 
were  not  changed  to  meet  ASTA  expectations  more  fully.  On  the  other 
hand,  noon-hour  supervision  regulations  and  minimum  qualifications  for 
certification  were  altered  in  line  with  ATA  goals. 

14.  Of  the  thirteen  major  issues  identified  four  were  resolved 
during  the  1960's  by  legislation  and/or  bargaining  in 
favour  of  ATA  goals. 

Issues  concerning  legislation  for  bargaining  (No.l,  Table  29, 
page  152)  and  conditions  of  bargaining  (No. 2,  Table  29)  were  clearly  in 
this  category  with  ATA  policy  almost  totally  followed  in  the  procedures 
established.  Thirdly,  the  salary  issue  (No. 3,  Table  29)  was  resolved, 
though  not  so  fully  as  the  first  two  along  ATA  lines.  Grids  increasingly 
followed  ATA  format  and  increases  were  generally  larger  than  the  upper 
limits  desired  by  boards.  Payment  for  partial  years  of  training  (No. 4, 
Table  29)  was  included  in  most  rural  agreements  and  in  three  of  the  seven 
urban  jurisdictions.  This  too,  then,  can  be  claimed  as  an  issue  that 
went  substantially  in  favour  of  the  ATA. 

In  a  fifth  issue  (No. 8,  Table  29)  there  was  a  move  in  the 
direction  desired  by  the  ATA  but  the  issue  was  by  no  means  resolved  even 
at  the  end  of  the  decade. 

15.  The  major  issue  of  tenure  (No. 5,  Table  29)  was  the  only  one 
that  seems  to  have  been  resolved  during  the  1960's  in 
favour  of  the  ASTA. 

Vigorous  activity  on  the  part  of  the  ATA  failed  to  remove  pro¬ 
bationary  periods  for  beginning  teachers  in  spite  of  the  growth  of 
internship  programs  and  the  upgrading  of  minimum  qualifications  for 
certification. 

16.  Seven  major  issues  (Numbers  6,  7,  9,  10,  11,  12  and  13,  Table  29) 
were  not  resolved  in  favour  of  either  bargaining  party's  position. 
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17.  Unresolved  major  issues  were  mainly  concerned  with  conditions 
of  professional  service. 

18.  Amongst  the  ten  minor  issues  four  were  resolved  in  favour 
of  the  ATA  and  four  in  favour  of  the  ASTA. 

The  composition  of  the  bargaining  unit  was  maintained  as  the  ATA 
goals  outlined.  Sabbatical  leave  clauses  multiplied  and  moved  towards 
the  ATA  position.  Evaluation  of  teachers'  qualifications  for  salary 
purposes  became  virtually  an  ATA  prerogative  and  there  was  a  distinct 
trend  towards  the  inclusion  of  more  items  in  collective  agreements. 

At  the  same  time  the  ASTA  successfully  avoided  the  inclusion  of 
seventh  year  training  categories  in  salary  grids,  instigated  some  of  the 
changes  it  wanted  in  resignation  dates  and  retained  control  over  rental 
of  teacherages  and  the  right  to  employ  teachers  on  letter  of  authority. 

19.  Two  minor  issues  (reorganization  of  the  school  year  and  time 
off  for  the  conduct  of  ATA  business)  remained  unresolved. 

20.  There  were  movements  towards  the  ATA  position  in  four  in¬ 
choate  issue  areas:  merit  pay  (No. 26,  Table  29,  page  154) 
was  kept  out  of  agreements,  qualifications  for  initial 
certification  were  raised  (28,  Table  29),  wider  appeal 
powers  were  granted  in  cases  of  termination  of  designation 
(29,  Table  29)  and  there  was  considerable  increase  in  the 
average  accumulation  of  sick  leave. 

21.  The  introduction  of  legislation  allowing  employers  to 
bargain  through  associations  was  a  step  toward  the  larger 
bargaining  units  desired  by  the  ASTA.  (Inchoate  Issue 

No. 24,  Table  29) 

22.  Three  inchoate  issues  (payment  of  substitute  teachers, 
transfer  conditions  of  teachers  and  leave  of  absence  to 
attend  professional  meetings)  remained  largely  unresolved. 

The  eight  conclusions  concerning  bargaining  issues  (numbers 

14-21  above)  lead  to  the  more  general  conclusion  that: 

23.  The  ATA  had  greater  success  in  achieving  its  goals  in  areas 
of  conflict  than  did  the  ASTA. 

Of  the  thirty-one  issues  identified  in  the  investigation,  twelve 
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were  wholly  or  partially  resolved  by  adoption  of  the  ATA  position  while 
six  were  wholly  or  partially  resolved  through  adoption  of  the  ASTA 
position  and  thirteen  were  left  substantially  unresolved,  either  in  the 
legislation  or  in  the  collective  agreements  sampled. 

Implications 

The  implications  of  the  findings  and  conclusions  of  the  investi¬ 
gation  constitutes  the  areas  that  are  suggested  for  further  research.  The 
following  propositions  are  presented  as  "insights"  gained  from  the 
investigation  that  need  to  be  "studied  in  detail  and  in  a  more  elaborate 
design"  (see  page  37) .  They  are  cautious  generalizations  from  which 
might  be  derived  researchable  hypotheses. 

Proposition  1;  Both  bargaining  parties  see  collective 

bargaining  chiefly  as  a  means  of  settling 
salary  provisions. 

Such  a  proposition  would  need  to  be  examined  by  analyzing  actual 
bargaining  sessions  and  their  outcomes  in  a  large  sample. 

Proposition  2:  The  main  type  of  bargaining  between  trustees 

and  teachers  is  distributive. 

The  parties  appear  to  regard  bargaining  as  a  process  through 
which  scarce  resources  can  be  distributed,  rather  than  as  a  cooperative 
effort  in  seeking  ways  of  enlarging  resources  and  using  them  to  the 
best  possible  effect.  Again  this  proposition  could  be  substantiated 
only  by  analysis  of  stage  IV  of  the  bargaining  model — the  actual  process 
of  bargaining. 

Proposition  3:  The  influence  of  the  ATA  in  the  industrial 

relations  system  is  greater  than  that  of  the 
ASTA. 

In  terms  of  the  definition  of  bargaining  power  adopted  for  the 
purposes  of  this  investigation  the  ATA  exhibited  greater  power  by 
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achieving  more  of  its  objectives  than  the  ASIA.  Such  a  proposition, 
however,  requires  testing  with  much  more  refined  definitions  of  bar¬ 
gaining  power  and  more  refined  methods  of  measurement,  particularly  in 
the  light  of  the  following  propositions  which  seem  equally  well  based. 

Proposition  4:  The  bargaining  power  and  the  influence  in  the 

industrial  relations  system  of  the  ASTA  was 
greater  during  the  1960’s  than  it  had  been 
previously  and  showed  signs  of  increasing. 

This  proposition  is  based  on  the  growing  interest  of  the  ASTA  in 
articulating  its  bargaining  objectives  and  on  the  ability  of  the 
organization  to  stall  several  of  the  strongest  ATA  goals  and  at  the  same 
time  to  forward  some  of  its  own. 

Proposition  5;  Government  influence  in  the  industrial  relations 

system  in  education  remained  strong  during  the 
1960's. 

Propositions  3,  4  and  5  combined,  present  a  picture  of  an 
increasing  balance  of  power  within  the  system  leading  to  a  sixth 
proposition. 

Proposition  6:  The  educational  industrial  relations  system 

was  characterized  by  the  end  of  the  1960 ’s  by 
a  well-developed  balance  of  power  among  the 
three  actors. 

If,  as  the  related  research  cited  in  Chapter  II  suggests,  there 
was  a  time  when  the  system  was  management  and  government  dominated  and 
this  was  succeeded  after  1935  by  a  labour- dominated  system,  the  impli¬ 
cations  of  the  findings  of  this  investigation  are  that  the  pendulum  has 
swung  again  during  the  1960's  to  a  more  central  position  in  which  all 
three  actors  have  considerable  influence  in  the  system. 

Proposition  7:  The  unresolved  bargaining  issues  of  the  1960's 

are  a  further  indication  of  a  more  even  power 
balance  in  the  system  and  they  represent  the 
key  issues  that  will  dominate  bargaining  in 
the  immediate  future. 

This  predictive  statement  could  only  be  verified  by  a  longi- 
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tudinal  study  which  traced  the  issues  through  bargaining  and  lobbying 
activities  until  their  ultimate  resolution. 

If  this  proposition  is  accurate  it  predicts  a  bargaining  situation 
for  the  1970’s  that  will  be  characterized  by  reduced  emphasis  on  salary 
issues,  increased  emphasis  upon  conditions  of  professional  service  and 
an  increased  difficulty  in  reaching  settlements,  due  to  the  more  even 
power  balance  in  the  system. 

Summary 

The  problem.  The  investigation  sought  to  analyze  and  describe  the 
system  of  relationships  between  teachers,  school  trustees  and  government 
in  the  area  of  teachers’  salary  and  working  conditions  during  the  1960's, 
in  Alberta.  The  central  problem  of  the  research  was  to  discover  the 
relationship  between  the  goals  of  teachers  and  trustees  and  the  rules 
which  govern  their  relationships  so  far  as  salary  and  working  conditions 
are  concerned. 

The  conceptual  framework.  The  concept  of  an  industrial  relations 
system  as  developed  by  Dunlop  (1958)  and  operationalized  by  Craig  (1967) , 
was  adopted  as  the  conceptual  framework  within  which  the  problem  was 
considered. 

A  model  purporting  to  depict  the  structure  of  the  system  was  con¬ 
structed  by  adapting  Craig’s  model,  and  the  problem  was  approached  from 
the  perspective  of  the  Labour  actor  (teachers)  in  the  system. 

The  theoretical  implications  of  the  model  were  not  tested  but  it 
proved  to  be  a  satisfactory  framework  within  which  to  classify  and  discuss 
the  various  data  examined.  The  results  of  the  investigation  suggest  that 
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the  model  is  worthy  of  development  along  two  lines,  in  particular. 

First,  an  investigation  of  parameters  as  well  as  system  variables  is 
warranted  as  a  further  step  in  the  development  of  a  theory  to  explain 
the  structure  of  relationships  within  the  educational  industrial  relations 
system.  Secondly,  examination  of  the  two  stages  of  the  model  which  deal 
with  conversion  processes  is  needed  to  provide  information  about  the 
functioning  of  the  system. 

A  review  of  related  research  literature  suggested  that,  at  the 
beginning  of  the  1960’s,  there  was  a  power  imbalance  in  the  system  in 
favour  of  the  labour  actor  (teachers) ,  and  that  the  basic  relationship 
between  labour  and  management  was  one  of  conflict  rather  than  cooperation. 

Research  methodology.  A  method  of  documentary  analysis  was  used 
to  determine  the  goals  of  the  teachers’  association  and  those  of  the 
school  trustees’  association.  A  sample  of  sixteen  large  school  juris¬ 
dictions  was  selected  and  documentary  analytic  techniques  similar  to 
those  used  for  goal  data  were  applied  to  the  collective  agreements  from 
these  jurisdictions  over  the  period  1960-1969,  this  part  of  the  investi¬ 
gation  was  facilitated  by  the  development  of  a  computerized  method  of 
analyzing  the  agreements.  Other  documents  examined  were  provincial 
statutes  and  school  board  policy  handbooks. 

The  poals  of  the  teachers'  association  and  the  trustees'  asso- 

O 

ciation  were  each  ranked  in  one  of  three  orders  of  intensity  and  then 
compared,  to  isolate  the  major  areas  of  disagreement  (bargaining  issues) 
and  agreement  (bargaining  problems) . 

The  extent  to  which  ATA  goals  were  reflected  in  collective 
agreements  and  legislation  was  determined  by  comparison  of  goals  and 
the  provisions  in  those  sources. 
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Findings .  The  strongest  relationships  between  teachers’  goals 
and  collective  bargaining  outcomes  were  in  the  areas  of  salary,  leave 
and  to  some  extent  bargaining  rights.  The  latter,  however,  were  main¬ 
tained  mainly  through  legislation. 

Matters  of  professional  conditions  were  strongly  expressed  in 
goals  but  had  little  effect  on  bargaining  outcomes  or  indeed  on  legis¬ 
lation  or  school  board  policies. 

On  the  basis  of  the  conclusions  reached,  seven  propositions  were 
made  concerning  the  state  of  the  relationship  between  the  three  actors 
in  the  educational  industrial  relations  system  at  the  end  of  the  1960's. 
These  propositions  were  suggested  by  the  results  of  the  present  research 
but  they  must  be  regarded  in  a  different  light  from  the  conclusions  on 
which  they  were  based.  They  indicate  directions  which  might  profitably 
be  taken  in  further  research,  rather  than  verified  statements  of  fact. 
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PEOPLE  INTERVIEWED 


ATA  RESPONDENTS 
NAME 

Mr.  F.J.  Ackerman 

Mr.  A.M.  Arbeau 

Mr.  J.F.  Berlando 

Dr.  S.T.C.  Clarke 
Mr.  C.E.  Connors 

Mr.  D.J.  Corse 

Mr.  A.K.  Dean 

Mr.  H.A.  Doherty 
Mr.  W.  Hughes 

Mr.  M.  Jampolsky 


POSITIONS  HELD  1960-1969 


Teacher 

Principal  of  rural  school 
Member  of  the  Economic  Policy  Committee 
Chairman  of  Negotiating  Committee 
Executive  Assistant  of  Teacher  Welfare  ATA 

Professional  Development  Consultant  ATA 
President  of  ATA  Local 
Vice-President  of  ATA 
President  of  ATA 
Past  President  of  ATA 

Chairman  of  Negotiating  Committee  (Local) 
Economic  Consultant  of  ATA 
Executive  Assistant  -  Field  Services  ATA 
Executive  Assistant  -  Teacher  Welfare  ATA 
Co-ordinator  -  Teacher  Welfare  Department  ATA 

Executive  Secretary  ATA 

Member  of  Local  Economic  Committee 
Chief  Bargainer  for  ATA  Local 
Executive  Assistant  -  Teacher  Welfare 

Economic  Consultant 

Local  Negotiating  Committee 

Executive  Assistant  -  Teacher  Welfare 

Member  and  Spokesman  for  Local  Bargaining  Unit 
Member  of  Economic  Committee 
Secretary  of  Economic  Sub  Committee 

Executive  Assistant  -  Teacher  Welfare 

President  of  ATA  Local 

Chairman  of  Local  Negotiating  Committee 
Member  of  Provincial  Executive 

Member  of  Bargaining  Committee 
ATA  District  Representative 
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NAME 

POSITIONS  HELD  1960-1969 

Mr.  J.  Mazur ek 

Member  of  Economic  Policy  Committee  Local 
Chairman  of  Local  Bargaining  Committee 

Bargaining  Agent  for  Rural  Bargaining  Unit 
Principal  of  urban  school 

ASIA  RESPONDENTS 


Mr.  J.D.  Bracco 

Urban  School  Trustee 

Urban  School  Trustee  Chairman 

Vice-President  ASTA 

Zone  Representative,  ASTA 

ASTA  Economic  Council  Member 

Team  member,  Local  Negotiating  Committee 

Mr.  R.  Clarke 

Rural  School  Trustee 

Member  of  ASTA  Local  Bargaining  Committee 

Member  of  Executive  Council 

Member  of  Provincial  ASTA  Economic  Committee 

Mr.  A.R.  Cross 

Secretary-Treasurer  Rural  School  Committee 
Economic  Consultant  for  ASTA 

Bargaining  Agent  for  several  rural  jurisdictions 

Mr.  R.  Jones 

Deputy  Secretary-Treasurer  Urban  School  Board 

Mr.  S.  Maertz 

Head  of  Educational  Services  ASTA 

Mr.  T.W.  Meen 

Secretary-Treasurer  Urban  School  Board 

Mr .  S .  Shwe  tz 

Rural  School  Trustee 

Member  of  ASTA  Economic  Committee 

ASTA  Executive  Committee  member 

Mr.  M.A.  Strembitsky 

Administrative  Assistant  to  Superintendent  of 
Urban  School  Board 

Member  of  Urban  Baord  Negotiating  Committee 

Mr.  E.G.  Wahls trom 

President  ASTA 

Member  of  ASTA  Provincial  Economic  Committee 
Rural  School  Trustee  and  Board  Chairman 

Member  of  ASTA  Executive 

Member  of  ASTA  Legislative  Committee 

Mr.  T.C.  Weidenhamer 

Secretary-Treasurer  ASTA 

Mr.  L.  Young 


Executive  Assistant  -  Economic  Services  ASTA 
Head  of  Economic  Services  ASTA. 
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APPENDIX  A2 

INTERVIEW  SCHEDULE 


11(a)  What  were  your  organization's  most  important  objectives 
concerning  the  salary  and  working  conditions  of  teachers 
during  the  period  under  consideration? 

11(b)  To  what  extent  were  your  most  important  objectives  attained? 

11(c)  What  do  you  think  were  the  main  objectives  of  the  (A.T.A./ 
A.S.T.A.)  during  the  period? 

11(a) (b)(c)  Please  comment  on  the  following  objectives. 

Would  you  label  them: 

Very  Important 
Moderately  Important 

Relatively  Unimportant;  insofar  as  your  organization's 
overall  goals  are  concerned? 

(see  accompanying  sheet  for  the  specific  goal  statements) 

11(d)  What  were  the  most  frequently  used  methods  of  setting 
teachers  working  conditions  (as  opposed  to  salary)? 

11(e)  Which  of  the  suggested  methods  is  most  appropriate? 


' 
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APPENDIX  A3 

GOALS  PRESENTED  TO  ATA  RESPONDENTS  FOR  COMMENT 


B .  Bargaining  Rights 

1.  Right  to  strike  and  use  all  legal  sanctions. 

2.  No  compulsory  arbitration. 

3.  No  time  limits  on  bargaining. 

4.  No  statutory  mediation. 

5.  No  exclusion  from  the  Alberta  Labour  Act. 

6.  Inclusion  of  all  certificated  personnel  except  superintendent 

in  bargaining  unit. 

7.  Inservice  activities  to  be  subject  to  approval  of  the  ATA  local 

concerned. 

8.  Teacher  representation  at  board  meetings 

9.  Increased  participation  of  teachers  in  decision-making 

concerning  the  following: 

curriculum  development 
school  organization 
school  district  organization 
s  taf f ing 

school  plant  and  facilities 

10.  Executive  members  to  have  time  off  to  carry  out  the  functions 

of  the  office. 

11.  Evaluation  of  qualifications  and  experience  by  T.Q.S. 

12.  Proper  grievance  procedures  in  all  agreements. 

C .  Regulatory 

1.  Definition  of  school  to  be  negotiable. 

2.  Grievance  procedures  applicable  when  definition  of  school  not 

acceptable  to  teachers. 

3.  Agreements  to  be  in  the  proper  format. 

4.  Only  those  economic  sanctions  which  apply  to  teachers  whose 

date  of  certification  is  subsequent  to  the  effective  date 
of  the  collective  agreement  concerned. 

D .  Salary  and  Allowances 

1.  Principals'  allowances  to  be  based  on  the  two  criteria  of: 

(a)  number  of  teachers;  (b)  number  of  pupils. 

2.  Substitute  teachers  to  be  paid  at  regular  grid  rates. 

3.  Fourth  year  range  to  be  the  basis  of  negotiation. 

4.  Size  of  increments. 

5.  Number  of  increments. 

6.  Difference  between  the  4,  5,  and  6  year  ranges. 

7.  Inclusion  of  a  seventh  year  of  training. 

8.  Salary  recognition  for  teachers  working  in  July  and  August. 

9.  A  full  day's  salary  for  the  equivalent  time  spent  in  the 

evening  or  at  other  times. 
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D.  Salary  and  Allowances  (Continued) 

10.  Increases  in  undergraduate  levels  of  pay. 

11.  Full  transferability  and  transportability  of  teaching  service. 

12.  A  single  preparational  salary  scale. 

13.  No  teacher  to  suffer  (salary  wise)  from  the  conclusion  of  a 

new  agreement. 

E .  Transfer,  Termination  and  Tenure,  Hiring 

1.  All  dismissals,  transfers  and  terminations  subject  to  appeal 

to  a  Board  of  Reference. 

2.  Collective  agreements  to  include  tenure  conditions  no  less 

favourable  than  those  in  the  school  act. 

3.  Transfers  subject  to  appeal  if  not  mutually  agreed  on. 

4.  Costs  of  transfer  borne  by  the  district  concerned. 

5.  Opposition  to  change  in  resignation  date. 

6.  Teachers  to  be  permitted  to  give  30  days  notice  any  time  except 

during  June  and  July. 

7.  When  negotiations  incomplete  resignation  date  ought  to  be 

later  -  July  15th. 

F.  Professional  Load 


1.  Load  of  T.V.  teachers  to  be  the  same  as  that  of  regular 

classroom  teachers. 

2.  T.V.  consultants  to  have  compensation  equivalent  to  that  of 

other  consultants  in  the  bargaining  area. 

3.  Teachers  in  the  classroom  to  have  the  final  say  with  regard 

to  the  use  of  T.V.  programs. 

4.  Formula  for  deciding  the  amount  of  release  time  for  supervision 

to  be  written  into  agreements. 

5.  Time  for  preparation  and  marking. 

6.  Substantial  increase  in  rates  of  pay  for  work  on  Department  of 

Education  curriculum  committees. 

7.  Clerical  assistance  for  principals. 

8.  Clerical  assistance  for  teachers. 

9.  Negotiation  of  extra  duties  and  responsibilities. 

10.  Alteration  of  departmental  regulations  that  tend  to  prescribe 

organizational  arrangements. 

11.  Improved  working  conditions. 

12.  Time  off  with  full  pay  for  curriculum  making. 

13.  Negotiation  of  noon-hour  supervision  of  pupils. 

14.  Appointment  of  non-cer tif ica ted  personnel  to  do  non-professional 

work. 

15.  Restriction  on  length  of  teaching  year  (6  out  of  8  quarters). 

16.  Time  for  participation  in  decision-making. 

17.  Hours  of  assigned  work  to  be  limited. 

18.  School  board  in-service  programs  requiring  attendance  to  be 

held  in  school  hours. 

19.  Reorganization  of  the  school  year. 

20.  Lower  pupil/ teacher  ratio. 

21.  Teachers  to  have  major  responsibility  for  in-service  programs. 
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G.  Leave  Provisions 


1.  Sabbatical  leave  in  all  contracts. 

2.  Leaves  with  pay  for  non-credit  in-service  courses. 

3.  Paid  attendance  at  conferences  of  benefit  to  the  system. 

4.  Cumulative  sick  leave  up  to  200  days. 

H .  Pensions,  Retirement  Benefits 


1.  Retirement  at  60  years  of  age  with  full  pension. 

2.  All  years  of  teaching  service  to  be  counted  in  computing  pensions. 

3.  Integration  of  T.R.F.  with  Canada  Pension  Plan. 

4.  Recalculation  of  pension  of  teachers  retiring  before  1958  and 

1959. 

5.  Pension  contributions  to  continue  during  leave. 

6.  Service  in  Colombo  Plan  etc.  to  be  counted  as  pensionable  service 

on  payment  of  ten  percent  of  salary  into  the  fund. 

I .  Insurance,  Safety,  Medical 

1.  Group  insurance  plans  in  all  agreements. 

2.  Liability  insurance  for  all  teachers. 

3.  Inclusion  of  vocational  teachers  in  Workers'  Compensation 

regulations . 

4.  Accident  and  injury  insurance  to  be  carried  by  boards  on  behalf 

of  teachers. 

J.  Physical  Conditions 

1.  Teachers  and  ATA  to  be  consulted  at  all  stages  of  planning  of 

school  buildings. 

2.  Notice  to  be  given  of  any  proposed  increase  in  the  rental  of 

teacherages . 

K.  Association  Security 

1.  Bargaining  unit  to  consist  of  all  personnel  receiving  a  salary 

equal  to  or  less  than  that  received  by  the  highest  paid 
principal  in  the  system. 

2.  Reciprocal  recognition  of  teaching  certificates  in  all  provinces. 

3.  No  person  to  be  employed  as  a  teacher  who  has  not  got  a  valid 

Alberta  teaching  certificate. 

4.  Only  certificated  teachers  to  be  teacher/ librarians . 

5.  Relief  from  teachine  duties  to  enable  ATA  district  representatives 

to  work  effectively. 

6.  Membership  in  the  ATA  to  be  a  condition  of  employment. 

L.  Miscellaneous 


1.  Administration  positions  to  be  open  to  all  qualified  teachers. 

2.  Travel  allowances  for  teachers  travelling  on  school  business. 
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L.  Miscellaneous  (Continued) 

3.  Consultation  re  acceptable  qualifications  for  vocational 

teachers . 

4.  Teachers  responsible  only  for  the  portion  of  bursary  money 

actually  provided  by  the  board. 

5.  Provision  for  any  other  regulations  concerning  teacher-board 

relations . 
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APPENDIX  A4 

GOALS  PRESENTED  TO  ASTA  RESPONDENTS  FOR  COMMENTS 


B .  Bargaining  Rights  and  Procedures 

1.  Time  limits  on  bargaining. 

2.  Removal  of  teacher  negotiation  from  the  Labour  Act. 

3.  Removal  of  assistant  superintendents  from  bargaining  unit. 

4.  Removal  of  principals  from  bargaining  unit. 

5.  Time  limits  (or  other  limits)  on  strikes. 

6.  Establishment  of  procedures  for  informal  negotiation  outside 

collective  bargaining. 

7.  Joint  bargaining  rights  for  boards. 

C .  Regulatory 

1.  Imposed  time  schedule  on  bargaining. 

D.  Salary  and  Allowances 

1.  Fourth  year  range  the  basis  of  negotiation. 

2.  No  seventh  year  of  training  to  be  allowed. 

3.  Principals’  allowances  to  be  on  a  different  basis. 

4.  Board  discretion  on  transferability  of  (particularly  after  an 

absence  from)  teaching  service. 

5.  Fringe  benefits  counted  as  part  of  salary  package. 

6.  Collective  agreements  restricted  to  salary  matters. 

7.  Establishment  of  Zone  ceilings. 

8.  Merit  pay  provisions. 

9.  No  credit  for  partial  years  of  training. 

10.  Isolation  allowances  not  part  of  grid. 

11.  Elimination  of  all  special  allowances,  war  service,  etc. 

12.  Opposition  to  provincial  control  of  teachers’  salaries. 

13.  Provision  for  holders  of  letters  of  authority. 

E.  Transfer,  Termination  and  Tenure 

1.  Two  year  probationary  period  for  all  staff. 

2.  One  year  probation  for  principals. 

3.  Terminations  and  resignations  should  have  same  cut-off  date  - 

April  1st. 

4.  Principals,  Vice-Principals  and  Assistant  Principals  to  have 

same  transfer  provisions  as  other  teachers. 

5.  Opposition  to  job  security  above  principalship . 

F.  Professional  Load 


1.  Some  services  related  to  teaching  to  be  supplied  by  non 

professional  staff. 

2.  Minimum  of  200  days  per  year  instructional  time. 
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F.  Professional  Load  (Continued) 

3.  Hours  of  assigned  work  to  be  limited  by  boards  but  not 

negotiated  into  agreements. 

4.  Release  time  for  teachers  arranged  by  reorganizing  the  school 

year. 

5.  Noon-hour  supervision  not  negotiated. 

6.  All  professional  load  items  out  of  collective  agreements. 

7.  Teachers  responsible  for  their  own  in-service  education. 

8.  No  vice-principals  in  schools  under  twelve  teachers. 

9.  Compulsory  internship  for  beginning  teachers. 

10.  Board  operated  kindergartens  to  have  certificated  teachers. 

11.  Conduct  of  ATA  business  (including  conventions)  should  be  out 

of  school  hours. 

G.  Leave  Provisions 


1.  Sabbatical  leave  at  sole  discretion  of  board. 

2.  Fifty  days  maximum  accumulation  of  sick  leave. 

H.  Pensions,  Retirement  Benefits 

1.  No  change  in  Teachers'  Retirement  Fund  Act. 

2.  Representation  of  ASTA  on  T.R.F.  Board. 

I .  Insurance,  Safety,  Medical 

1.  Boards  to  have  discretion  re  provision  of  group  insurance  plans. 

2.  Boards  to  pay  not  more  than  fifty  percent  of  group  premiums. 

3.  Boards  to  have  choice  re.  participating  in  worker's 

compensation  coverage. 

4.  Boards  to  carry  adequate  accident  and  injury  insurance  for  all 

personnel  (including  pupils). 

J.  Physical  Conditions 

1.  Teacherages  to  be  built  and  rented  on  a  business  basis. 

2.  All  groups  responsible  for  school  operation  should  be  involved 

in  planning. 

K.  Association  Security  or  M.  Managerial  Rights 

1.  Provision  for  the  hiring  of  non-cer tif icated  personnel  when  no 

certificated  teacher  is  available. 

2.  Removal  of  administrative  clauses  from  collective  agreements. 

3.  All  boards  should  establish  policies  relating  to  recruitment, 

placement  retention  and  in-service  training  of  all  employees. 

L.  Miscellaneous 


1.  Employees  should  be  ineligible  to  serve  as  trustees. 

2.  ASTA  should  co-operate  with  the  ATA  on  a  joint  committee  on 

working  conditions. 
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L.  Miscellaneous  (Continued) 

3.  Employees  to  be  checked  for  possibility  of  T.B. 

4.  Provision  for  school  boards  to  employ  a  joint  superintendent. 

5.  Establishment  of  a  common  policy  among  school  boards  for 

collective  bargaining. 

11(d)  What  have  been  the  most  frequently  used  means  of  setting  or 
changing  teachers  working  conditions  (as  opposed  to  salary 
conditions)  during  the  period? 

11(e)  Which  of  the  methods  suggested  in  (d)  do  you  consider  most 
appropriate? 


. 
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APPENDIX  B 

SCHOOL  JURISDICTIONS  FROM  WHICH  COLLECTIVE 
AGREEMENTS  WERE  ANALYSED 


JURISDICTION  AGREEMENT  GEOGRAPHICAL  TYPE  SIZE 


CODE  NO. 

LOCALITY 

(NUMBER  OF 
TEACHERS 

IN  1969) 

Athabasca 

121-130 

North  East 

Coun ty 

146 

Calgary  Public 

21-30 

Calgary  City 

City  Dis¬ 
trict 

3,870 

Calgary  Separate 

131-140 

Calgary  City 

City  Dis¬ 
trict 

993 

Edmonton  Separate 

81-90 

Edmonton  City 

City  Dis¬ 
trict 

1.573 

Edmonton  Public 

101-110 

Edmonton  City 

City  Dis¬ 
trict 

3,948 

High  Prairie 

1-10 

North  West 

Division 

178 

Lacombe 

141-150 

Central  West 

County 

207 

Lethbridge  Public 

91-100 

South  West 

City  Dis¬ 
trict 

173 

Medicine  Hat  City 

31-40 

South  East 

City  Dis- 
tric  t 

302 

Mountain  View 

61-70 

Calgary  Dis- 
trie  t 

County 

214 

Northland 

41-50 

North  West 

Division 

141 

Peace  River 

71-80 

North  West 

Division 

174 

Red  Deer  Public 

11-20 

Central  West 

City  Dis¬ 
trict 

324 

Strathcona 

51-60 

Edmonton  Dis¬ 
trict 

County 

362 

Vermillion  River 

151-160 

Central  East 

County 

140 

Yellowhead 

111-120 

Edmonton  Dis¬ 
trict. 

Division 

241 

' 
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APPENDIX  C 

DATA  CLASSIFICATION  AND  CODING  SCHEME 
CLUSTER  FIELD  CODED  INFORMATION 


A.  Identification 
Information 


1.  I.B.M.  Card  Number 

2.  Agreement  Number 


3.  Geographical  Code 
(a)  Locality 


0.  North  West 

1.  North  East 

2.  Central  West 

3.  Central  East 

4.  Edmonton  City 

5.  Edmonton  District 

6.  Calgary  City 

7.  Calgary  District 

8.  South  West 

9.  South  East 


4.  Geographical  Code 
(b)  Type  of  District 


5.  Confidentiality 


6.  Type  of  Negotiating 

Unit 


7.  Type  of  Agreement 


8.  Settlement  Stage 


1.  Urban 

2.  Division 

3.  County 

4.  Urban  (Public) 

0.  No  provision 

1.  Not  for  public  use 

2.  No  restrictions 

0.  No  provision 

1.  Single  employer  -  single 

plant 

2.  Single  employer  -  multi¬ 

plant 

3.  Multi-employer 

4.  Association  of  employers 

0.  No  provision 

1.  Master 

2.  Local 

9.  No  answer 

0.  No  provision 

1.  Bargaining 

2.  Conciliation  officer 

3.  Conciliation  Board 

4.  Post-conciliation 

bargaining 

5.  Arbitration 

6.  Work  Stoppage 

7.  Mediation 

8.  Post-mediation 

9.  Other 


V 
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CLUSTER 


B.  Bargaining 


C.  Regulatory 


D.  Salary 


FIELD 


Rights  9.  Interpretation 
etc.  Committee 

10.  Grievance  Committee 

or  Board  (Arbi¬ 
tration  Board) 

11.  Grievance  Procedures 

12.  Representation  of 

Teacher  at  Board 
Meetings 

13.  Duration  of  Agreement 

14.  Effective  Date 

15.  Settlement  Date 

16.  Expiry  Date 

17.  Definition  of  School 


18.  Salary  Scale  - 

experience  steps 

19.  Pay  Period 


20.  Protection  of  Salary 
Status 


21.  Placement  on  Salary 
Grid 


CODED  INFORMATION 


0.  No  provision 
1.  Provision  exists 

0.  No  provision 
1.  Provision  exists 


0.  No  provision 
1.  Provision  exists 


0.  No  provision 
1.  Provision  for  discussion 
between  board  and 
teachers  on  a  satis¬ 
factory  definition  to 
reach  agreement 


0.  No  provision 
1.  Modification  of  School 
Act 

0.  No  provision 

1.  When  a  new  agreement  is 

concluded  -  provision 
exists 

2.  On  amalgamation  of 

school  districts 
9.  Other 

0.  No  provision 
1.  Only  teaching  experience 
gained  as  a  fully 
qualified  teacher  to 
be  used  for  salary 
placement 

Only  teaching  experience 
gained  within  past  15 
years 


2. 


v 
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CLUSTER 


FIELD 


CODED  INFORMATION 


D.  Salary  (Cont'd) 


21. 


Placement  on  Salary 
Grid  (Cont'd) 


3.  Both  1  and  2 

4.  Only  teaching  experience 

within  10  years  or  les 

5.  Both  1  and  4 
9.  Other 


22.  Recognition  of  other 
than  teaching  ex¬ 
perience  for  Salary 
Purposes 

2. 


3. 

4. 


5. 

6. 
7. 
9. 


0.  No  provision 
1.  Armed  forces  service  to 
be  counted  as  ex¬ 
perience  (within 
specific  limitations) 
Trade  or  vocational  ex¬ 
perience  counted  as 
partial  teaching 
experience 
Both  1  and  2 
Trade  or  vocational 
training  counted  as 
teacher  training 
Both  1  and  4 
Both  2  and  4 
Both  3  and  4 
Other 


23.  Discriminatory  Pay 
Clause 


0.  No  provisions 

1.  Secondary  favoured 

2.  Elementary  favoured 

3.  Secondary  and  male 

favoured 

4.  Secondary  and  female 

favoured 

5.  Elementary  and  male 

favoured 

6.  Elementary  and  female 

favoured 

7.  Designated  teachers 
.  favoured 

8.  1  and  7 

9.  Other 


24.  Appointment  of 

teachers  at  higher 
than  scale 


0.  No  provision 

1.  At  discretion  of  board 

2.  With  consultation  with 

teachers 

3.  Only  after  negotiation 

with  teachers 

4.  Subject  to  review  by 

interpretation  com¬ 
mittee 
9.  Other 


. 
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CLUSTER 


FIELD 


CODED  INFORMATION 


D.  Salary  (Cont'd)  25. 


26. 


Allowances  for  Par-  0. 
tial  University  1. 

Year 


2. 


3. 

4. 


5. 

6. 

7. 


9. 

Transferability  and  0. 
Transportability  of  1. 
Teaching  Service  2. 

9. 


No  provision 
Pro  rata  payment  for  all 
recognized  degree 
courses,  calculation 
not  stated 

Pro  rata  payment  except 
for  specified  teachers, 
calculation  not  stated 
Pro  rata  at  minimum 
(All  teachers) 

Pro  rata  at  minimum 
except  specified 
teachers 

Pro  rata  at  step,  all 
teachers 

Pro  rata  at  step  except 
specified  teachers 
Allowance  for  partial 
training  specifically 
excluded 
Other 

No  provision 
Full  T  and  T. 

Partial  T  and  T 
Other 


27.  Exceptions  to  Payment  0. 
of  Increments  (days  1. 
of  teaching)  or 
other  ,  2. 

3. 


4. 

5. 

9. 

28.  Limitations  on  pay-  0. 
ment  of  increments  10 


2. 

3. 

4. 


5. 

6. 


No  provision 
Below  a  minimum  number 
of  days  teaching  exempt 
Exempt  at  board  discretion 
Exempt  only  on  consul¬ 
tation  between  board 
and  teachers 
Both  1  and  2 
Both  1  and  3 
Other 

No  provision 
On  persons  with  one  +/or 
two  +/ or  3  years  of 
training 

On  persons  with  letter 
of  authority  only 
Both  1  and  2 

Final  two  or  more  incre¬ 
ments  dependent  on 
recent  University 
training 
Both  1  and  4 
Both  2  and  4 


CLUSTER 


FIELD 


CODED  INFORMATION 


D. 


Salary  (Cont’d) 


28. 


Limitations  on  pay¬ 
ment  of  increments 


(Cont ’ d) 


7 .  1 ,  2  and  4 

8.  Designated  teachers  (any 

group  limited  in  increment 
they  can  receive) 

9.  Other 


29.  Administrative  and  0. 
Supervisory  Allow-  1. 
ances  (Recipients)  2. 

3. 

4. 

5. 

6 . 

7. 

8. 

9. 

10. 

11. 

12. 

13. 

14. 

15  o 

16. 


No  provision 
Specific  salary  stated 
Scale  and  specified 
allowances 

Scale  and  Allowance  based 
on  number  of  teachers 
(flat  rate) 

Scale  and  Allowance  based 
on  number  of  pupils 
(flat  rate) 

Scale  and  Allowance  based 
on  number  of  teachers 
and  pupils  (flat  rate) 
Scale  and  Allowance  based 
on  number  of  teachers 
(graduated  scale) 

Scale  and  Allowance  based 
on  number  of  pupils 
(graduated  scale) 

Scale  and  Allowance  based 
on  number  of  teachers 
and  pupils  (graduated 
scale) 

Scale  and  percentage  of 
specified  grid  figure 
Scale  and  °L  specified  grid 
figure  and  per  teacher 
flat  rate 

Scale  and  %  specified  grid 
figure  and  per  pupil  r 
flat  rate 

Scale  and  %  specified  grid 
figure  and  per  teacher 
(graduated  scale) 

Scale  and  %  specified  grid 
figure  and  per  pupil 
(graduated  scale) 

Scale  and  %  specified  grid 
figure  and  per  teacher 
per  pupil  (flat  rate) 
Scale  and  %  specified  grid 
figure  and  per  teacher 
per  pupil  (graduated 
scale) 

Scale  and  allowance  based 
on  number  of  rooms  (flat 
rate) 
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CLUSTER 


FIELD  CODED  INFORMATION 


D.  Salary  (Cont'd) 


29.  Administrative  and 

Supervisory  Allow¬ 
ances  (Recipients) 


17.  Scale  and  allowance  based 

on  number  of  rooms 
(graduated  scale) 

18.  Scale  and  allowance  based 

on  70  of  teacher  edu-r 
cation  and  per  pupil 
rate 

19 o  Scale  and  allowance  based 
on  7o  of  teacher  edu¬ 
cation  and  per  pupil 
and  per  teacher 
99.  Other 


30.  Specialist  Allowances  0. 

1. 

2. 

3. 

4. 


9. 

31.  Merit  Pay  0. 

1. 


2. 


9. 


32.  Isolation  Bonus  0. 

1. 

9. 

33.  Payment  for  Summer  0. 

Work  and/or  Night  1. 

School  2. 


3. 

4. 
9. 

34.  Payment  for  extra-  0. 

curricular  Acti-  1. 

vities  or  Special 
Services  not  covered  2. 
by  Agreement  9. 


No  provision 
Specific  salary  stated 
Scale  and  specific 
allowance 

Scale  and  allowance  based 
on  number  of  pupils 
Scale  and  allowance  based 
on  number  of  schools 
serviced 
Other 

No  provision 
Higher  placement  on 
salary  scale  (extra 
increment)  on  basis 
of  merit 

Extra  allowance  (reviewed 
periodically)  on  basis 
of  merit 
Other 

No  provision 
Provision  exists 
Other 

No  provision 
Pro  rata 

Set  amount  for  set  tasks 
-  specified  sum 
Lower  than  pro  rata 
Higher  than  pro  rata 
Other 

No  provision 
Payment  at  board's 
discre  tion 
Negotiated  Payment 
Other 


N 
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CLUSTER 


FIELD  CODED  INFORMATION 


D.  Salary  (Cont'd)  35. 


36. 


37. 


38. 


39. 


Temporary  Teachers'  0. 

Salary  1. 

9. 

Payment  of  Substitute  0„ 

teachers  1. 

2. 

3. 

4. 
9. 

Incentive  Payments  0. 

1. 


9. 


Board  Right  to  with-  0. 
hold  increment  of  1. 
all  teachers  for  9. 

financial  reasons 
or  other  reasons 

Allowance  on  Non-  0. 


University  Training  1. 
for  salary  purposes 

2. 

3. 

4. 


5. 

6. 

7. 

8. 


9. 


No  provision 
According  to  salary 
scale 
Other 

No  provision 
pro  rata  according  to 
scale  and  vacation  pay 
Daily  rate  and  vacation 
pay 

Daily  rate,  no  vacation 
pay 

Pro  rata  according  to 
scale,  no  vacation  pay 
Other 

No  provision 
Extra  allowance  for 
residing  in  specific 
locality 
Other 

No  provision 
Provision  exists 
Other 


No  provision 

Allowance  for  Department 
of  Education 

Allowance  for  In-service 
training  courses 

1  and  2 

Allowance  for  trade, 
vocational,  business, 
commercial  courses 

1  and  4 

2  and  4 

3  and  4 

Any  general  statement 
that  University-equi¬ 
valent  courses  counted 

Other 


40. 


Payment  of  Substitute  0. 
teachers  at  regular  1. 
grid  salary  2. 

3. 

4. 

9. 


No  provision 
After  1-9  days 
After  10-19  days 
After  20  days  or  more 
From  commencement  of 
service 
Other 
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CLUSTER 


FIELD 


CODED  INFORMATION 


E.  Hiring,  Severance  41. 
Transfer,  etc. 


42. 


43. 


44. 


45. 


Conditions  of  0. 

Appointment  1. 

2. 

3. 

4. 

5. 


6. 

7. 


9. 


Probationary  0. 

Appointments  1. 

9. 

Resignation  Date  0. 

1. 

9. 

Tenure  0. 

I. 

9. 

Appeals  against  0. 

Dismissal  1. 


No  provision 
Submission  of  medical 
certificate 
Proof  of  age 
Proof  of  teaching  ex¬ 
perience 

Proof  of  teaching 
education 

1  to  4  inclusive,  plus 
any  other  relevant 
information 

T.B.  test  and  proof  of 
training 

Medical  certificate  and 
other  required 
information 
Other 

No  provision 
Provision  exists 
Other 

No  provision 
Provision  exists 
Other 

No  provision 
Provision  exists 
Other 

No  provision 
Provision  exists 


46.  Transfer 


47.  Moving  Expenses 


0.  No  provision 
1.  Procedures  for  transfer 
spelled  out  in  agree¬ 
ment 
9 .  0  ther 

0.  No  provision 

1.  All  transfers  within  a 

division 

2.  Transfers  at  Board 

request  only 

3.  Transfers  from  other 

dis  tricts 
9.  Other 
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CLUSTER 


F.  Professional 
Load 


FIELD  CODED  INFORMATION 


48.  Administrative 

Supervisory  time 


49.  In-Service  Education 


50.  Noon  Hour  Super¬ 
vision 


51.  Preparation  Time 


52.  Clerical  and  Secre¬ 
tarial  Assistance 
for  Teachers 


0.  No  provision 

1.  Principals  only 

2.  Principals  and  Assistant 

Principals /Vice- 
Principals 

3.  Principals,  Vice-Princi¬ 

pals  and  Department 
Heads 

4.  Principals,  Assistant 

Principals  and  other 
administrative  per¬ 
sonnel  in  each  school 
9.  Other 

0.  No  provision 

1.  Teachers  paid  at  regular 

rate,  no  expenses 

2.  Teachers  paid  at  reduced 

rate,  no  expenses 

3.  Regular  pay  and  expenses 

4.  Reduced  pay  and  expenses 
9.  Other 

0.  No  provision 

1.  Limited  to  MxM  days  per 

week 

2.  Some  teachers  exempt 

3.  Allows  for  negotiation 

4.  Released  time  provided 

for  teachers 
9.  Other 

0.  No  provision 

1.  All  teachers  time 

allocation  on  same  basis 

2.  Secondary  teachers  only 

3.  Elementary  teachers  only 

4.  Secondary  more  than 

elementary 

5.  Some  subjects  more  than 

others 

6.  4  and  5 

7 .  2  and  5 

8.  3  and  5 

9.  Other 

0.  No  provision 

1.  Some  provision  for  all 

teachers 

2.  Provision  for  specified 

teachers  only 
9.  Other 
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CLUSTER 


F.  Professional 

Load  (Continued) 


FIELD  CODED  INFORMATION 


53.  Time  off  with  Pay  0. 

for  Curriculum  1. 

Departmental  Work  9. 

54.  Extra  Curricular  0. 

Activities  1. 


9. 

55.  Work  Load  -  General  0. 
Provision  1. 


56.  Teaching  Load  Work  0. 

Year  1. 

57.  Teaching  Load  Class  0. 

Size  1. 


2. 

3. 

9. 


58.  Teaching  Load  Hours  0. 

of  Work  1. 

9. 

59.  Teaching  Load  Level  0. 

or  Type  of  1 . 

Teaching  eg. 

Special  Teacher  9. 

60.  Provision  for  Nego-  0. 

tiation  of  Extra  1. 
Duties  and  Respon¬ 
sibilities 

61.  Marking  of  Depart-  0. 

mental  Exams  1. 


9. 


No  provision 
Provision  made 
Other 

No  provision 
Teachers  may  decide  upon 
whether  they  partici¬ 
pate  in  extra 
curricular  activities 
or  sponsor 
Other 

No  provision 
Provision  for  consul¬ 
tation  and/or  nego¬ 
tiation  of  any  aspect 
of  work  load 

No  provision 
Provision  exists 

No  provision 
Maximum  class  size  =  25 
pupils 

Maximum  class  size  = 
25-30  pupils 
Maximum  class  size  more 
than  30  pupils 
Other 

No  provision 
Maximum  hour  load 
Other 

No  provision 
Reduced  load  for 
specified  teachers 
Other 

No  provision 
Provision  exists 


No  provision 
Provision  exists  for 
time  off  or  extra  pay 
Other 


-  X 
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CLUSTER 


F.  Professional 

Load  (Continued) 


G.  Leave 


FIELD  CODED  INFORMATION 


62.  Co-operating 
Teachers ' 
Honorarium 


63.  Textbook  Rental 
Plans 


0.  No  provision 
1.  Provision  exists  for  pay¬ 
ment  of  honorarium  to 
teachers  who  participate 
in  teacher  training 
programs 

0.  No  provision 
1.  Provision  exists 


64.  Accumulation  of 

Unused  Sick  Leave 


65.  Accumulation  of 

Unused  Sick  Leave 
(rate) 


66.  Sick  Leave.  Board 

Discretion  beyond 
Agreed  Provisions 


0.  No  provision 

1.  All  unused  portion 

2.  Half  unused  portion 

3.  75%  unused  portion 

4.  Board  discretion  beyond 

statutory  agreements 
9.  Other 

0.  No  provision 

1.  Board  may  grant  any 

additional  sick  leave 
at  its  discretion 


67.  Reimbursement  of  0. 
Unused  Sick  Leave  1. 
on  Termination  of 
Employment  or  2. 

Retirement 

3. 

4. 
9. 


No  provision 
Provision  exists:  ter¬ 
mination  only 
Reimbursement  specifically 
excluded  on  termination 
Provision  exists:  retire¬ 
ment  only 

Reimbursement  specifically 
included  on  retirement 
Other 


68.  Maximum  Consecutive 
Sick  Days  Without 
Proof  of  Illness 


69.  Sabbatical  Leave 
(Eligibility) 


0.  No  provision 

1.  1  year  after  three  years 

2.  1  year  after  four  years 

3.  1  year  after  five  years 

4.  1  year  after  six  years 

5.  1  year  after  seven  years 

6.  At  board’s  discretion 

7.  1  year  after  eight  or 

more  years 
9.  Other 


. 


& 
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CLUSTER 


FIELD  CODED  INFORMATION 


G.  Leave  (Continued)  70.  Sabbatical  Leave 

(reason) 


0.  No  provision 

1.  For  study  only 

2.  For  study  and/or  travel 

3.  For  study,  travel,  or 

experience 

4.  For  study,  travel  or 

experience  or  health 

5.  For  study,  travel,  health 

6.  Experience  only 

7.  Health  only 

8.  Travel  only 

9.  Other 


71.  Sabbatical  Leave 
(Salary  terms) 


0.  No  provision 

1.  Percentage  of  salary 

2.  Lowest  on  grid 

3.  Specified  sum 

4.  Difference  between  step 

and  minimum  for 
training 
9.  Other 


72.  Sabbatical  Leave 
(Conditions) 


0.  No  provision 

1.  Written  undertaking  to 

serve  1  year  on  return 
or  repayment  of  salary 

2.  Written  undertaking  to 

serve  2  years  on  return 
or  repayment  of  salary 

3.  Written  undertaking  to 

serve  3  years  or  more 
on  return  or  repayment 
of  salary 

4.  Sliding  scale  according 

to  pre- leave  service 

5.  Undertaking  to  serve  1 

year,  no  provision  re 
repayment 

6.  Undertaking  to  serve  2 

years,  no  provision  re 
repayment 

7.  Undertaking  to  serve  3 

years,  no  provision  re 
repayment 
9.  Other 


73.  Sabbatical  Leave  0. 

(return  from)  1. 


No  provision 
Return  to  position  held 
and  salary  increment 
Return  to  position  held 
and  no  salary  increment 


2. 


>i 
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CLUSTER 


FIELD 


CODED  INFORMATION 


G.  Leave  (Continued)  73 


Sabbatical  Leave 
(return  from) 
(Continued) 


3.  Return  to  position  equi-alent 

valent  and  salary 
increment 

4.  Return  to  position  equi¬ 

valent  and  no  salary 
increment 

5.  Return  to  position,  no 

provision  re  increments 

6.  Return  to  equivalent 

position,  no  provision 
re  increment 
9.  Other 


74.  Sabbatical  Leave 
(Restrictions) 


0.  No  provision 

1.  Not  eligible  within  x 

years  of  retirement 

2.  Not  permitted  remunerative 

employment 

3.  Both  1  and  2 

4.  Remunerative  employment 

approved  by  Super¬ 
intendent  or  board 

5 .  1  and  4 
9.  Other 


75.  Temporary  Leave  of 
Absence  -  Family 
Illness  and  Death 


0.  No  provision 

1.  Up  to  and  including  5 

days 

2.  Up  to  and  including  10 

days 

3.  At  discretion  of  Board 

8.  Unspecified  time 

9.  Other 


76.  Temporary  Leaves  of  0.  No  provision 

Absence  -  Pro-  1.  Provision  exists 

fessional  improve¬ 
ment 


77.  Professional  Leave 
of  Absence  for 
Activities 


0.  No  provision 
1.  Provision  exists 


78.  Leaves  of  Absence 
Community  Acti¬ 
vities 


0.  No  provision 
1.  Provision  exists 


79.  Temporary  Leave  of  0.  No  provision 

Absence  -  personal  1.  Provision  exists 

reasons/extenuating 

circums  tances 


w"  -V 
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CLUSTER 

FIELD 

CODED  INFORMATION 

G.  Leave  (Continued) 

80.  Temporary  Leave  of 

0.  No  provision 

of  Absence  - 

1.  Release  from  school 

Curriculum  Develop- 

duties  -  no  extra 

ment 

allowances 

9.  Other 

81.  Maternity  Leave 

0.  No  provision 

1.  Provision  exists 

H.  Retirement 

82.  Pensions 

0.  No  provision 

Benefits, 

1.  Provision  exists 

Pensions 

83.  Retirement  Benefits 

0.  No  provision 

1.  Provision  exists 

I.  Insurance 

84.  Insurance 

0.  No  provision 

1.  Group  with  Board 


Contribution 

2.  Accident  and  Sickness, 

medical  costs 

3.  Liability 

4.  Both  1  and  2 

5 .  1  and  3 

6 .  2  and  3 

7.  1,  2  and  3 
9.  Other 


J.  Physical  Con¬ 
ditions 


85  Facilities  0. 

1. 


86.  Provision  for  0. 

adequate  Class  1. 

Room  Equipment 

87.  Rental  of  Teacher-  0. 

ages  1. 

2. 


3. 


9. 


No  provision 
Teachers  consulted  on 
buildings  (activity 
engaged  in  planning) 

No  provision 
Provision  exists 


No  provision 
Rate  fixed  by  agreement 
Teacher  right  to  appeal 
rent  raises 

Teacher  notified  of  rent 
raise  well  in  advance 
of  June  15  (resignation 
date) 

Other 


88.  Government  regu-  0.  No  provision 

lation  of  Standardsl.  Provision  exists 
of  living  accommo¬ 
dation  supplied  by 
boards 


- 


X 
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CLUSTER 


K.  Association 
Security 


L.  Miscellaneous 


FIELD  CODED  INFORMATION 


89.  Association  security  0. 
-  check  off  1. 


2. 


9. 

90.  Association  security  0. 
(membership)  1. 


2. 


3. 

9. 

91  Creation  of  New  0. 

Positions,  not  1. 

covered  by  Agree¬ 
ment 

2. 


92.  Negotiation  of  0. 

Vacation  Periods  1. 


93.  Tuition  Fees  0. 

1. 


9. 

94.  Travel  Allowances  0. 

1. 

2. 


3. 

4. 

5. 

6. 
7. 
9. 


No  provision 
Provision  for  check-off 
(other  than  Rand 
formula) 

Compulsory  check-off  all 
employees  (Rand 
formula) 

Other 

No  provision 
Compulsory  membership  - 
all  certified  emp  1 
ployees  except  Super¬ 
intendent 

Compulsory  membership  - 
all  certified  em¬ 
ployees  except  those 
designated 

Compulsory  membership  - 
all  teachers 
Other 

No  provision 
Only  after  consultation 
with  teachers'  re¬ 
presentatives 
Subject  to  negotiations 
between  board  and 
teachers 

No  provision 

Provision  for  negotiation 
of  Christmas  vacation 

No  provision 

Provision  for  fee  payment 
by  board  for  continuing 
education  courses 
Other 

No  provision 
Provision  for  teachers 
on  school  business 
Provision  for  attending 
conferences,  con¬ 
ventions,  etc. 

Provision  for  payment  to 
new  appointees  (himself) 
Both  1  and  2 
Both  1  and  3 
Both  2  and  3 
1,  2  and  3 
Other 


- 


CLUSTER 


FIELD 


CODED  INFORMATION 


L.  Miscellaneous 
(Continued) 


95.  Payment  when 
Unavoidably 
Absent 


0.  No  provision 
1.  Provision  exists 


96.  Number  of  Uncoded 
Provisions 


EXAMPLE  OF  CODE  CARD  FORMAT 


FIELD:  49  CLUSTER:  F  CARD  NO.  4 

COL.  NO.  12 

0  No  Provision 

1  Teachers  Paid  at  Regular  Rate  -  no  expenses 

2  Teachers  Paid  at  Reduced  Rate  -  no  expenses 

3  Regular  Pay  and  expenses 

4  Reduced  Pay  and  expenses 

5 

6 

7 

8  . 


9  Other 


APPENDIX  D 


APPLICATION  OF  GOAL  INTENSITY  CRITERIA 
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APPENDIX  DI 
TABLE  55 

FREQUENCY  DISTRIBUTION  OF  123  ATA  GOALS  IN  ALL  SOURCES 


FIELD 


LOW 

INTENSITY 

GOALS 


MEDIUM 

INTENSITY 

GOALS 


CLUSTER  1-5 

6-10 

11-15 

16-2( 

B 

TB12 

TB5 

TB13 

TB8 

TB7 

TB11 

TB4 

TB2 

TB3 

TB6 

TB14 

D 

TD16 

TD9 

TD13 

TD14 

TD15 

TD12 

TD3 

TD3 

TD1 

TD5 

TD7 

TD17 

TD18 

TD4 

TD10 

TD6 

E 

TE7 

TE2 

TE3 

TE6 

TE9 

TE10 

TE4 

TE12 

TE5 

F 

TF14 

TF22 

IT  18 

TF9 

TF19 

TF23 

IT  3 

TF13 

TF16 

TF10 

TF5 

TF27 

TF17 

TF20 

TF12 

TF6 

TF8 

TF15 

TF7 

TF28 

TF21 

TF26 

TF25 

TF4 

TF24 

G 

TG5 

TG3 

TG4 

TG2 

TG6 

TGI 

H 

TH2 

TH4 

TH5 

TH7 

TH6 

TH3 

TH8 

I 

TI3 

TI4 

TI6 

TI5 

TI2 

HIGH 

INTENSITY 

GOALS 

21-25  26-30  31-35  36-40 


TB1  TB9 

TB10 


TD2  TD11 


TE8  TE1 


TF1  TF11  TF30 


over  40 


TE11 


TF29 

TF2 


TH1 


- 


' —  X 

TABLE  55  (Continued) 


FIELD 

CLUSTER 

LOW 

INTENSITY 

GOALS 

1-5  6-10 

MEDIUM 

INTENSITY 

GOALS 

11-15  16-20 

J 

TJ2 

TJl 

K 

TK12 

TK4 

TK6 

TK13 

TK7 

TKl 

TK2 

TK14 

TKll 

TK3 

TK8 

TK9 

TK10 

TK15 

TK16 

TK17 

L 

TL1 

TL9 

TL2 

TL4 

TL3 

TL6 

TL5 

TL8 

TL7 

HIGH 

INTENSITY 

GOALS 

26-30  31-35  36-40  over  40 


TK5 


TOTALS 


61 


46 


16 


\ 


’ 
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APPENDIX  D2 
TABLE  56 

FREQUENCY  DISTRIBUTION  OF  123  ATA  GOALS 
IN  SOURCES  1,  2  AND  3 


NUMBER  OF 

TIMES 

MENTIONED 

LOW 

MEDIUM 

HIGH 

INTENSITY 

INTENSITY 

INTENSITY 

FIELD 

GOALS 

GOALS 

GOALS 

CLUSTER 

0  1 

2  3 

4 

5  6  7 

B 

TB7 

TB4 

TB1 

TB10 

TB2 

TB11 

TB8 

TB6 

TB5 

TB13 

TB14 

TB9 

TB12 

TB3 

D 

TD13 

TD1 

TD14 

TD6 

TD3 

TD12 

TD18 

TD2 

TD5 

TD16 

TD9 

TD8 

TD15 

TD17 

TD7 

TD10 

E 

TE4 

TE1 

TE8 

TE11 

TE6 

TE7 

TE2 

TE5 

TE3 

TE9 

TE10 

TE12 

F 

TF14 

TF18 

TF3 

TF9 

TF1 

TF5 

TF11 

TF24 

TF19 

IT  6 

TF28 

TF22 

TF17 

TF12 

TF27 

TF7 

TF15 

TF30 

TF26 

TF23 

TF25 

TF10 

TF16 

TF4 

TF21 

TF20 

TF8 

G 

TG6 

TG5 

TG3 

TG4 

TGI 

TG2 

H 

TH5 

TH2 

TH7 

TH6 

TH3 

TH4 

TH8 


8  9 


TD4 


TF13 


10  or 
more 


TD11 

(10) 


TF29 

(11) 

TF2 

(22) 


TH1 

(23) 


s 
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TABLE  56  (Continued) 


NUMBER  OF  TIMES  MENTIONED 


FIELD 

CLUSTER 

LOW 

INTENSITY 

GOALS 

0  1 

MEDIUM 

INTENSITY 

GOALS 

2  3 

4 

5 

HIGH 

INTENSITY 

GOALS 

6  7 

10  or 

8  9  more 

I 

TI3 

TI6 

TI4 

Til 

TI5 

TI2 

J 

TJ3 

TJl 

TJ2 

K 

TK4 

TK14 

TK5 

TK7 

TK3 

TK12 

TK11 

TK13 

TK6 

TK15 

TK8 

TKl 

TK17 

TKlO 

TK2 

TK16 

TK9 

L 

TL4 

TLl 

TL3 

TL9 

TL2 

TL5 

TL6 

TL8 

TL7 


TOTALS 


51 


58 


14 


■ 

* 

X 
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APPENDIX  D3 
TABLE  57 

RANKING3  OF  EIGHTY  EIGHT  GOALS  BY  ELEVEN  ATA  RESPONDENTS 


GOAL  RESPONDENTS 


NUMBER 

A 

B 

C 

D 

E 

F 

G 

H 

I 

J 

K 

TB9 

I 

1 

I 

I 

1 

1 

1 

1 

I 

1 

1 

TB2 

1 

1 

1 

I 

2 

1 

2 

3 

1 

2-1? 

1 

TB4 

I 

1 

2 

1 

2 

1 

2 

3 

1 

2-ir 

I 

TB5 

2 

1 

3 

3 

3 

N.  A.c 

2 

1 

3 

2 

3 

TBI 

1 

1 

1 

1 

2 

1 

1 

I 

I 

l 

I 

TBIO 

2 

1 

3 

2 

1 

2 

1 

1 

2 

3 

2 

TK12 

3 

2-lb 

2 

2/3d 

2 

3 

3 

1 

2 

2 

3 

TB13 

2 

I 

2 

2 

3 

3 

3 

2 

3 

3 

3 

TF29 

2 

1 

I 

2 

1 

1 

2 

1 

1 

2 

1 

TF29 

2 

1 

1 

2 

2 

1 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

TF29 

2 

2 

3 

2 

3 

2 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

TF29 

2 

2 

1 

2 

2 

I 

2 

3 

3 

3 

2 

TF29 

I 

2-1 

2 

2 

3 

1 

3 

I 

2 

3 

3 

TK14 

2 

3-2- lb 

1 

3/ 2d 

3 

3-lb 

2 

1 

1 

2 

2 

TK3 

I 

2-1 

1 

1 

I 

1 

1 

1 

2 

1 

I 

TB8 

1 

1 

1 

1 

I 

1 

1 

1 

1  , 

2 

2 

TL7 

2 

2 

1 

2-lb 

3 

2 

1 

1 

2-3b 

3 

3 

TL7 

2 

2 

1 

2-lb 

3 

2 

1 

1 

3 

3 

3 

TB14 

2 

2 

1 

1 

1 

3 

1 

1 

2 

3 

1 

TDI3 

3 

1 

I 

2 

2 

1 

2 

2 

1 

3 

2 

TD11 

2 

l-2eb 

1 

2 

2 

I 

1 

2 

1 

1 

1 

2-  leb 

TD18 

3 

2 

3 

3 

3 

2 

3 

3 

2 

3 

3 

TD4 

1 

1 

1 

2 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

2 

I 

TD6 

1 

I 

1 

I 

1 

1 

1 

1 

I 

2 

2 

TD7 

1 

1 

1 

1 

2 

1 

I 

1 

I 

1 

2 

TD8 

2 

2 

I 

2 

2 

2 

I 

1 

I 

3 

2 

TD9 

3 

I 

I 

2 

1 

3 

1 

2 

3 

3 

3 

TD15 

3 

2 

1 

1 

2 

2 

2 

2 

3 

3 

3 

TD16 

3 

2 

2 

2 

3 

3 

3 

3 

2 

1 

3 

TD10 

3 

2 

1 

2 

2 

1 

I 

2 

1 

1 

2  d 

TD3 

3 

l-2b 

1 

2 

3 

1 

3 

1 

1 

3 

3/M 

TD1 

I 

1 

1 

1 

1 

I 

1 

1 

I 

1 

1-3  b 

TD14 

1 

1 

1 

1 

I 

I 

I 

I 

I 

1 

1 

TE8 

1 

I 

1 

1 

I 

2 

I 

1 

2 

1 

I 

TEIO 

3 

1 

1 

1 

1 

3 

I 

1 

2 

1 

3 

TE1I 

1 

I 

1 

I 

2 

3 

1 

2 

1 

3 

l-3b 

TE1I 

2 

2 

2 

3 

3 

2-  Lb 

3 

1 

2 

3 

2 

TE6 

2 

1 

1 

1 

3 

2 

2 

2 

1 

3 

I 

TE4 

2 

1 

3 

2 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

TE7 

2 

1  . 

2 

2 

3 

3 

2 

3 

2 

3 

3 

TF22 

3 

l-2b 

3 

2 

3 

3 

2 

3 

2 

2 

2 

TF22 

3 

I-2b 

1 

2 

3 

3 

2 

2 

- 

2 

2 

TF23 

1 

1 

I 

2 

I 

3 

2 

3 

1 

3 

3 

* 

W"  \  ' 

A. 

2 

1 

3 

2 

2 

3 

3 

1 

3 

2 

2 

2 

2 

1 

2 

3 

3 

3 

1 

2 

2 

1 

1 

1 

2 

2 

2 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

1 

2 

1 

3 

3 

3 

2 

1 

1 
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TABLE  57  (Continued) 


RESPONDENTS 

BCDEFGHIJK 


2 

3 

2 

2 

2 

1 

3 

1 

3 

1 


1 

1 

1 

1 

2 

2 

3 

1 

2 

2 


1 

1 

2 

1 

1 

2 

3 

1 

3 

1 


2 

1 

1 

1 

1 

2 

2 

3 

1 

1 


3 

2 

2 

3 

3 


2 


b 


3-1 


3 

3 


1  2  2-lb  1 

2  1  2-Lb  2 
112  1 


2  113 

3  2  2  3 

3  2  3  3 


3 

3  3 

3 


1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

2 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

3 

1 

3 

2 

1 

1 

1 

1 


3 

1 

2 

1 

1 

1 

2 

2 

2 

1 

1 

1 

2 

1 

3 

1 

1 

1 

1 

2 

2 

2 

2 

1 

2 

1 

1 


2 

2 

3 

1 

2 

1 

2 

1 

2 

2 

2 

1 

3 

3 

3 

3 

1 

2 

1 

2 

1 

1 

2 

1 

1 

1 

1 


1 

1  • 
1 
2 
1 
1 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
1 
3 
1 
3 
2 
2 
1 
1 
3 
1 
2 
2 
1 


3 

3 


3 


3 


3 

1 

3 


N3N5N5I  I  I — *  I  U>  N>  t-1  I  H  I-1  M  N)  I  H  N)  W  I  Nil  NJ  I  h-*  I  U>  I  N>  N>  fO  U>  W 


. 
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TABLE  57  (Continued) 


GOAL 

NUMBER  A  B 


TL5  1  2 

TK7  2  2 

TL1  2  3 

TL8  3  2 


C  D  E 


1  1  1 
112 
113 
12  2 


F  G  H 


2  11 

2  2  1 

2  11 

3  2  1 


I  J  K 


112 
112 
113 
2  3  2 


Note:-  1  =  rated  by  respondent  as  "very  important" 

2  =  rated  by  respondent  as  "moderately  important" 

3  =  rated  by  respondent  as  "relatively  unimportant". 

Respondent  indicated  a  change  from  the  first  stated  rating 
to  the  second  or  third  during  the  decade. 

Respondent  thought  that  this  goal  was  not  applicable  and 
should  not  be  rated. 

^Respondent  gave  both  ratings  and  could  not  decide  between 
them. 

Respondent  saw  two  distinct  ways  of  interpreting  the  goal 
statement  and  rated  both. 
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APPENDIX  D4 
TABLE  58 

ATA  GOAL  STATEMENTS  CLASSIFIED  AS  "STRONGLY  WORDED" 

IN  PRIMARY  SOURCES 

GOAL  STATEMENT  SOURCE 


TB9 


TBl 


Be  it  resolved  that  teachers  be  prepared  to  ATA  1963n,  Res.C27 
use  all  means  provided  in  law  in  completing 
collective  agreements  with  school  board. 

The  Proposal  to  remove  from  Alberta  Teachers  ATA  1961k,  p.  15 
their  rights  under  the  Alberta  Labour  Act  is 
completely  unacceptable  to  the  12,000 
teachers  in  this  Province. 


TB2 


TB2 


Compulsory  Arbitration  is  useless  and  com-  ATA  1961k,  p.  15 
pletely  unacceptable  in  the  negotiation  of 
any  contract. 

Teachers  are  deeply  concerned  and  alarmed  at  ATA  19631,  p.  2 
the  proposed  imposition  of  compulsory  arbi¬ 
tration  and  loss  of  tenure. 


TD15  A  strong  effort  should  be  made  to  achieve  ATA  1966e,  p.  1 

salary  recognition  for  those  teachers  whose 
positions  require  their  attendance  at  school 
during  August.  .  . 


TD5  .  .  .  Economists  are  of  the  opinion  that  a  ATA  1967k,  p.  1 

person  in  a  professional  career  should  be 
able  to  double  his  earning  power.  If  we  are 
ever  to  achieve  this,  considerable  effort 
must  be  put  forth  to  exceed  the  present  per¬ 
centage  figure  (then  164  percent  at  the 
fourth  year  level) 


TD11  (a)  Continued  pressure  should  be  maintained  ATA  19661,  p.  1 
in  an  attempt  to  obtain  a  more  substantial 
level  of  allowances  for  principals,  vice¬ 
principals,  and  other  teachers  performing 
special  functions. 


TD11  ...  If  our  principals  are  to  receive  equit-  ATA  1967k,  p.  1 
able  remuneration  for  their  services  we  must 
attempt  to  make  some  significant  advances  in 
this  area. 


TE1  A  recommendation  which  "strongly  urges"  _the  ATA  1969i,  p.  9 

raising  of  the  requirement  for  initial  certi¬ 
fication  from  three  to  four  years. 


N 
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TABLE  58  (Continued) 

GOAL  STATEMENT  SOURCE 


TF1, 

TF2 


TF30, 

TF4 


TF2 


TF30 


TF19, 

TG5 


TK2 

TK3 


Be  it  resolved  that  the  Alberta  Teachers'  ATA  19621,  Res.C39 

Association  strongly  oppose  any  attempts  on 
the  part  of  school  boards  to  increase 
instructional  load. 

Teachers  must  achieve  and  maintain  the  right  ATA  1969h,  p.  4 
to  participate  in  determining  the  conditions 
under  which  they  will  work. 

Standards  concerning  pupil- teacher  ratio,  ATA  1969h,  p.  4 

maximum  hours  of  classroom  instruction, 
maximum  number  of  subject  preparations, 
teacher  aide- teacher  ratios  "must  be  developed" 

Small  concessions  have  been  gained  in  some  ATA  1968h,  p.  1 

jurisdictions.  Improved  working  conditions 
must  continue  to  be  one  of  our  prime  objectives 

Be  it  resolved  that  the  Alberta  Teachers'  ATA  19671,  Res.89L 

Association  urge  strongly  that  in-service 

programs  sponsored  by  school  boards  which 

compel,  or  appear  to  compel,  teachers  to 

attend  be  held  during  school  hours. 

ATA  "is  ready  and  determined"  to  undertake  ATA  1966k,  p.  4 
the  responsibility  for  making  evaluation  of 
years  of  teacher  education  if  and  when  the 
University  abdicates  this  function  . 
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APPENDIX  D5 

PRINCIPLES  OF  INTENSITY  PLACING 

Table  59,  Appendix  D6  shows  the  intensity  placings  made  for  each 

goal,  based  on  the  data  in  the  previous  tables  in  this  appendix,  which 

summarize  the  application  of  intensity  criteria.  The  following 

illustrations  explain  the  way  in  which  the  final  intensity  assignments 

shown  in  the  last  column  of  Table  59,  Appendix  D5,  were  reached. 

Illustration  1:  Goal  No.  TB1  -  Final  Placement  -  High. 

Reason:  Three  of  the  four  criteria  including 

interview  data  and  semantic  content  agreed  - 
all  were  in  the  high  intensity  category. 

Illustration  2:  Goal  No.  TB3  -  Final  Placement  -  Low 

Reason:  There  were  no  interview  or  semantic 

content  data  and  both  frequency  counts  gave 
a  low  placing. 

Illustration  3:  Goal  No.  TB4  -  Final  Placement  -  Medium 

Reason:  Both  overall  frequency  and  interview 

responses  placed  this  goal  in  the  medium 
category,  they  were  thought  to  outweigh  the 
primary  source  frequency  in  final  placing. 

1.  If  only  frequency  data  were  available,  frequency  in  primary 
sources  was  given  precedence  over  frequency  in  all  sources. 

2.  If  frequency  and  interview  data  produced  different  placings 
the  interview  placing  was  given  precedence. 

3.  If  frequency,  interview  and  semantic  content  data  produced 
different  placings  the  latter  two  were  given  precedence. 

4.  If  all  four  criteria  could  be  used,  any  three  in  agreement 
were  considered  powerful  enough  to  outweigh  the  fourth. 

5.  Wherever  discrepancies  were  too  great  (that  is  where  there 
were  high  and  low  placings  but  no  medium,  additional  evidence  such  as 
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association  with  other  goals  or  years  of  mention  were  used  to  make  a 
decision. 

6.  These  principles  were  applied  in  similar  fashion  to  both  ATA 
and  ASTA  goal  intensity  data. 

Illustration  4:  Goal  No.  TB10  -  Final  Placement  -  Medium 

Although  overall  frequency  of  this  goal  was  high, 
frequency  in  primary  sources  and  interview  data 
combined  to  make  the  final  placement  ''medium". 

Illustration  5:  Goal  No.  TD7  -  Final  Placement  -  High 

This  example  illustrates  the  situations  in  which 
there  were  wide  discrepancies  between  placements. 

In  this  case  frequency  data  indicated  a  low 
placement  but  interview  subjects'  placed  the  goal 
in  the  high  intensity  group.  The  decision  was 
made  to  place  it  "high"  because  wherever  it  was 
mentioned  in  the  sources  it  was  always  found  in 
association  with  other  "high"  intensity  goals. 

Illustration  6:  Goal  No.  TD12  -  Final  Placement  -  Low 


This  illustration  represents  the  converse  of 
Illustration  5.  Under  precisely  the  same  conditions 
("low"  frequency  placement  and  "high"  interview 
placement)  the  goal  was  given  a  "low"  final  place¬ 
ment  because  it  was  mentioned  in  no  source  at  all 
until  1969  and  although  the  interview  data  might 
accurately  reflect  its  importance  in  that  year  in 
the  overall  picture,  it  cannot  be  said  to  have  been 
a  very  important  goal  during  the  ten  years  of  the 
study  period. 

The  principles  of  placement  were  set  out  in  Chapter  IV  but  they 
are  repeated  here  in  the  light  of  the  examples  given  and  in  slightly 
greater  detail. 
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APPENDIX  D6 
TABLE  59 

INTENSITY  PLACINGS  OF  123  ATA  GOALS  ON  FOUR  CRITERIA 


GOAL 

k0W  ,  A 

ME 

;dium 

,  HIGH 

FINAL 

NUMBER 

Fa 

Pb  Ic  wd 

Fa 

pt 

’  Ic  wd 

Fa 

Pb  Ic 

wd 

ASSIGNMENT 

TB1 

X 

X 

X 

X 

High 

2 

X 

X 

X 

X 

High 

3 

X 

X 

Low 

4 

X 

X 

X 

Medium 

5 

X 

X  X 

Low 

6 

X 

X 

Low 

7 

X 

X 

Low 

8 

X 

X  X 

High 

9 

X 

X 

X 

X 

High 

10 

X 

X 

X 

Medium 

11 

X 

X 

X 

Medium 

12 

X 

X 

Low 

13 

X 

X 

X 

Medium 

14 

X 

X 

X 

Medium 

TD1 

X 

X 

X 

High 

2 

X 

X 

Medium 

3 

X 

X 

X 

Medium 

4 

X 

X  X 

High 

5 

X 

X 

X 

X 

High 

6 

X 

X 

X 

High 

7 

X 

X 

X 

High 

8 

X 

X 

X 

Medium 

9 

X 

X 

X 

Medium 

10 

X 

X 

X 

Medium 

11 

X 

X 

X 

X 

High 

12 

X 

X 

Low 

13 

X 

X 

X 

Medium 

14 

X 

X 

X 

High 

15 

X 

X 

X 

X 

Medium 

16 

X 

X  X 

Low 

17 

X 

X 

X 

Medium 

18 

X 

X 

X 

Low 

TE1 

X 

X 

X 

High 

2 

X 

X 

Medium 

3 

X 

X 

Medium 

4 

X  X 

X 

Low 

5 

X 

X 

Low 

6 

X 

X 

X 

Medium 

7 

X 

X 

X 

Medium 

8 

X 

X 

X 

High 

'  \ 

10 

11 

12 

FI 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20 

21 

22 

23 

24 

25 

26 

27 

28 

29 

30 

Gl 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

HI 

2 

3 
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TABLE  59  (Continued) 


LOW  MEDIUM  HIGH  FINAL 

Fa  Pb  Ic  Wd  Fa  Pb  Ic  Wd  Fa  Pb  Ic  Wd  ASSIGNMENT 


X 

X 

Low 

X 

X 

X 

High 

X 

X 

X 

Medium 

X 

X 

X 

Low 

X 

X 

X  X 

High 

X 

X 

X  X 

High 

X 

X 

Medium 

X 

X 

X 

X 

High 

X 

X 

X  X 

High 

X 

X 

X 

Medium 

X 

X 

X 

Medium 

X 

X 

Medium 

X 

X 

X 

Medium 

X 

X 

X 

High 

X 

X 

X 

Medium 

X 

X 

X 

Medium 

X 

X 

X 

X 

Medium 

X 

X 

Low 

X 

X 

X 

Medium 

X 

X 

Low 

X 

X 

Low  to  1965 

High  thereafter 

X 

X 

X 

Medium 

X 

X 

X 

Low 

X 

X 

X 

Medium 

X 

X 

Low 

X 

X 

X 

Medium 

X 

X 

X 

Medium 

X 

X 

Low 

X 

X 

X 

Medium 

X 

X 

Low 

X 

X 

Low 

X 

X 

X 

Medium 

X 

X 

High 

X 

X 

X  X 

High 

X 

X 

X 

High 

X 

X 

Medium 

X 

X 

Medium 

X 

X 

X 

Medium 

X 

X 

X 

X 

Medium 

X 

X 

X 

Medium 

X 

X 

X 

High 

X 

X 

X 

Medium 

X 

X 

Low 

X 

X 

Low 

■ 

f'- 

*> 
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TABLE  59  (Continued) 


GOAL 

NUMBER 

Fa 

LOW 

Pb  Ic  Wd 

Fa 

MEDIUM 

Pb  Ic  Wd 

HIGH 
Fa  Pb  Ic 

wd 

FINAL 

ASSIGNMENT 

TH5 

X 

X 

Low 

6 

X 

X 

Low 

7 

X 

X 

X 

Medium 

8 

X 

X 

Low 

Til 

X 

X 

X 

Medium 

2 

X 

X 

Medium 

3 

X 

X 

Low 

4 

X 

X 

X 

High 

5 

X 

X 

X 

Medium 

TJ1 

X 

X 

X 

Medium 

2 

X 

X 

X 

Medium 

3 

X 

X 

Low 

TKl 

X 

X 

X 

High 

2 

X 

X 

X 

Medium 

3 

X 

X  X 

X 

High 

4 

X 

X 

Low 

5 

X 

X 

X 

High 

6 

X 

X 

Me  d  ium 

7 

X 

X 

X 

High 

8 

X 

X 

X 

Medium 

9 

X 

X 

Medium 

10 

X 

X 

Low 

11 

X 

X 

Low 

12 

X 

X 

X 

Medium 

13 

X 

X 

Medium 

14 

X 

X 

X 

Medium 

15 

X 

X 

Low 

16 

X 

X 

X 

High 

17 

X 

X 

Low 

TLl 

X 

X 

X 

Medium 

2 

X 

X 

X 

Medium 

3 

X 

X 

Medium 

4 

X 

X 

Low 

5 

X 

X 

X 

Medium 

6 

X 

X 

X 

Low 

7 

X 

X 

X 

Medium 

8 

X 

X 

X 

Medium 

9 

X 

X 

X 

Medium 

3. 

F  =  Placing  according  to  frequency  in  all  sources 

kp  =  Placing  according  to  frequency  in  three  primary  sources 

CI  =  Placing  by  interview  respondents 

dW  “  Placing  according  to  semantic  content. 
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APPENDIX  D7 
TABLE  60 

FREQUENCY  DISTRIBUTION  OF  122  ASTA  GOALS  IN  ALL  SOURCES 


LOW 

INTENSITY 
FIELD  GOALS 
CLUSTER  1-5  6-10 


BB2 

BB5 

BB7 

BB18 

BB8 

BB13 

BB17 

BB4 

BB3 

BB11 

BB15 

BB14 

BB16 

BB12 

BC1 

BC2 

BC3 

BD2 

BD3 

BD6 

BD1 

BD12 

BD16 

BD7 

BD14 

BD9 

BD11 

BD10 

BD17 

BD15 

BD5 

BD20 

BD19 

BD4 

BD18 

BD21 

BD13 

BE  3 

BE6 

BE  2 

BE  9 

BE1 

BE4 

BE5 

BE  11 

BE13 

BE8 

NUMBER  OF  TIMES  MENTIONED 

MEDIUM  HIGH 

INTENSITY  INTENSITY 

GOALS  GOALS 

11-15  16-20  21-25  26-30  31-35  36-40  over  40 


BB6  BB1 
BB10  BB9 


BD8 


BE  7 
BE10 
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FIELD 

CLUSTER 

TABLE  60  (Continued) 

NUMBER  OF  TIMES  MENTIONED 

LOW  MEDIUM  HIGH 

INTENSITY  INTENSITY  INTENSITY 

GOALS  GOALS  GOALS 

1-5  6-10  11-15  16-20  21-25  26-30  31-35  36-40  over  40 

E 

(Con t ' d) 

BE  14 

BE  15 

BE  16 

BE17 

BE  12 

BE  18 

F 

BF1  BF19 

BF12  BF23 

BF27  BF10 

BF2  BF11 

BF5  BF14 

BF6  BF24 

BF7  BF17 

BF8 

BF3 

BF4 

BF22 

BF9 

BF21 

BF13 

BF25 

BF15 

BF16 

BF18 

BF26 

BF20 

BF28 

G 

BG1  BG2 

BG3 

H 

BH1 

BH2 

BH3 

I 

BI6  BI1 

BI5  BI2 

BI4 

BI3 

J 

BJ3 

BJ2 

BJl 

•  - 
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TABLE  60  (Continued) 


LOW 

INTENSITY 
FIELD  GOALS 
CLUSTER  1-5  6-10 


NUMBER  OF  TIMES  MENTIONED 
MEDIUM  HIGH 

INTENSITY  INTENSITY 

GOALS  GOALS 

11-15  16-20  21-25  26-30  31-35  36-40  over  40 


K  BK2  BK1 

BK4  BK6 
BK5 
BK3 

L  BLl  BL3 

BL2  BL5 
BL4 
BL6 
BL7 
BL8 

M  BMl 

BM2 
BM3 
BM4 
BM5 


APPENDIX  D8 


TABLE  61 

FREQUENCY  DISTRIBUTION  OF  122  ASTA  GOALS 
IN  SOURCES  4,  6  AND  7 


FIELD 

CLUSTER 

LOW 

INTENSITY 

GOALS 

0  1 

NUMBER  OF 

MEDIUM 

INTENSITY 

GOALS 

2  3 

TIMES 

4 

MENTIONED 

HIGH 

INTENSITY 

GOALS 

5  6  7 

8 

9 

10  o: 

more 

B 

BB13 

BB5 

BB2 

BB8 

BB6 

BB1 

BB17 

BB7 

BB4 

(10) 

BB14 

BB11 

BB3 

BB9 

BB15 

BB18 

(10) 

BB16 

BB10 

BBI2 

(10) 

C 

BC3 

BC1 

BC2 

D 

BD14 

BD12 

BD7 

BD2 

BD3 

BD1 

BD20 

BD9 

BD8 

BD11 

BD15 

BD6 

BD17 

BD5 

BD16 

BDIO 

BD19 

BD4 

BD18 

BD13 

BD2I 

E  BE1  BE 3  BE 6  BE11  BE4  BE10  BE17 

BE2  BE 9 

BE5 
BE13 
BE  8 
BE  14 
BE15 
BE  16 
BE  17 
BE12 
BE18 

F  BF22  BF28  BF2  BF4  BF1 

BF23  BF12  BF16  BFIO 

BF11  BF27 
BFI4  BF5 
BF25  BF6 
BF17  BF7 
BF3 


BF19 
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TABLE  61  (Continued) 


NUMBER  OF 

TIMES 

MENTIONED 

FIELD 

CLUSTER 

LOW 

INTENSITY 

GOALS 

0  1 

MEDIUM 

INTENSITY 

GOALS 

2  3 

4 

5 

HIGH 

INTENSITY 

GOALS 

6  7 

8 

9 

F 

(Cont'd) 


BF8 

BF9 

BF21 

BF13 

BF24 

BF15 

BF18 

BF26 

BF20 


G 

H 


BG2  BG6  BG1 

BH1 

BH2 

BH3 


BI2 

BI4 


BI5 

BI3 


BI6 


BI1 


BJ2 

BJl 


BJ3 


K 


BK6 


BK2 

BK4 

BK5 


BKl  BK3 


BL3 

BL6 


BLl 

BL2 

BL4 

BL5 

BL7 

BL8 


M 


BM2 

BM3 

BM5 


BM1 

BM4 


10  or 
more 


' 

- 
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APPENDIX  D9 
TABLE  62 

RANKING  OF  FIFTY  FIVE  GOALS  BY  ELEVEN  ASTA  RESPONDENTS 


RESPONDENTS 


NUMBER 

A 

B 

C 

D 

E 

F 

G 

H 

I 

J 

K 

BB6 

2 

3 

!-2b 

2 

1 

3 

3 

2 

1 

2 

3 

BB1 

1 

2 

1-3° 

3 

2 

3 

2 

3 

l-3b 

3 

2 

BBlOa 

1 

3 

2 

2 

1 

2 

1 

1 

1 

3 

1 

BBlOb 

1 

2 

3 

3 

1 

2 

2-lb 

2 

2 

2 

3 

BB4 

3 

3 

l-2b 

3 

3 

3 

3 

1 

1 

1 

3 

BB5 

1 

2 

3 

2 

3 

3 

2 

2 

1 

2 

1 

BL4, 

BB9, 

BB13 

1 

1 

2-lb 

2 

1 

3 

1  . 

1 

1 

3 

1 

BB6 

1 

3 

l-2b 

1 

1 

1 

l-2b 

1 

1 

2 

3 

BD4, 

BD5 

3 

1 

2'Lh 

1 

1 

3 

1 

2 

1 

3 

1 

BDIO 

2 

1 

2-1* 

1 

1 

3 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

BD12 

1 

2 

3-2b 

1 

1 

2 

2-lb 

1 

1 

2 

3 

BD17 

2 

3 

3 

1 

1 

3 

1 

3 

3 

2 

1 

BL2 

1 

2 

3-2b 

1 

1 

1 

1 

2 

1 

1 

1 

BL7, 

BB18 

1 

1 

1 

2 

3 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

2/  ld 

BD21 

l-2b 

1 

2-3b 

2 

1 

3 

1 

2 

2 

1 

3 

BD16 

l-2b 

3 

3 

3 

2 

2 

2 

1 

1 

2 

2 

BD8 

2 

1 

3-lb 

1 

1 

3 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

BD18 

1 

2 

3 

2 

1 

3 

3 

1 

2 

1 

1 

BD11 

2 

2 

3 

1 

1 

2 

3 

1 

1 

1 

3 

BD20 

1 

1 

2 

2 

1 

2 

1 

1 

2 

2 

1 

BD19 

2 

3 

3 

3 

1 

3 

2 

2 

3 

1 

1  rural 

3  urban 

BE7 

1 

1 

3 

2 

1 

3 

3 

1 

1 

1 

3 

BE  11 

1 

2 

2 

1 

1 

3 

2 

1 

1 

3 

1 

BE  6 

1 

2 

2 

2 

3 

3 

1 

3 

1 

1 

1 

BE  9 

1 

2 

3 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

2 

3 

1 

2 

3 

BE  14 

2 

2 

2  . 

1 

1 

3 

2 

2 

3 

3 

3 

BKl 

1 

2 

3-  lb 

1 

1 

1 

1 

3 

1 

2 

1 

BK11 

1 

1 

2-lb 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

2 

1 

BF1, 

BF28 

1 

3 

3 

1 

1 

3 

2 

1 

1 

1 

1 

BF9 

1 

2 

3  . 

2 

1 

1 

2 

2 

1 

1 

2 

BF19 

1 

1 

3-lb 

1 

1 

3 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

BF21, 

BF3, 

BF5 , 

BF6? 

BF7, 

BF8 

1 

2 

1 

1 

1 

3 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

' 
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TABLE  62  (Continued) 


GOAL 

NUMBER  ABCDEFGHIJK 


BF22  2  2 

BE 10  1  2 

BF25  l+c  1 

BE  18  2  3 

BF13, 

BF14  1  2 

BG2  2  1 

BGl  1  2 

BH1  3  3 

BH2  3  3 

BI3, 

BI5  1  2 

BI1  1  2 

BI6  2  3 

BI2  1  1 

BJ3  1  2 

BJ2  1  3 

BK1  l-2b  1 


3  3  3 

3  2  2 

3  11 

3  3  1 

3-l-2b  2  2 

12  2 

3  3  3 

3  3  3 

3  3  3 

2-3b  3  1 

111 

13  3 

3  2  1 

3  3  3 

3  3  3 

3  11 


BM2, 

BF4  1 

BL3  1 

BL6  1 

BL1  1 

BL5  1 

BM3  1 

BL4, 

BB9, 

BB13  1 


3  11 

1  2/3d  1 

111 

2  2  3 

2  3  3 

2  3  3 


113 


1  3 


1  1 


1 

1 

1 


2 

1 

2 

3 

3 

3 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

3  urban 

1  rural 

1 

1 

1 

2 
1 
1 


1 


Note:-  1  =  Very  Important 

2  =  Moderately  Important 

3  =  Relatively  Unimportant 

•L 

Respondent  indicated  a  change  from  the  first  stated  rating 
to  the  second  or  third  during  the  decade. 

Q 

Respondent  rated  goal  as  a  dominating  concern  of  the  Association. 

^Respondent  gave  both  ratings  and  could  not  decide  between 
them. 
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GOAL 


BB10 


BB1, 

BB6 


BD1, 

BD2, 

BD3 


BD12 


BD9 


BD6 


BE4, 
BE5, 
BE  6 


APPENDIX  DIO 


STRONGLY  WORDED  ASTA  GOALS  IN  PRIMARY  SOURCES 

STATEMENT  SOURCE 


Removal  of  all  central  administrative  staff 
from  bargaining  unit:  reference  to  the 
current  legislation  as  "grossly  inadequate". 

Removal  of  teacher  bargaining  from  Labour 
Act  and  imposition  of  time  schedules  to 
effect  a  pattern  of  salary  negotiation  that 
will  "assist  in  offsetting  the  gross  dis¬ 
service  wrought  upon  those  s tudents affected 
directly  by  teacher  strikes". 

.  .  .  "any  discussion  of  major  increases 
in  1968-69  would  be  a  gross  public  wrong". 

Several  other  statements  in  this  year 
were  similarly  worded. 

Principal’s  allowance  expressed  as  a  per¬ 
centage  of  level  four  salaries  on  the  grid 
and  based  on  number  of  teachers.  ("Horror 
Clause"  not  to  be  included  in  agreements). 

Bonus  payments  for  teachers  remaining 
three  years  or  more.  ("Horror  Cluase" 
not  to  be  included  in  agreements). 

The  Report  of  the  Salary  Committee 
recommended  "that  boards  continue  to 
assess  salary  grids  as  they  have  in  the 
past  on  the  basis  of  provincial  and  local 
economic  data  and  that  they  refuse  to 
grant  increase  on  the  basis  of  national  data.” 

Teacher  Resignation  Dates.  ASTA,  1964a,  p.  1 

"The  ASTA  questions  most  emphatically  the 

retention  of  a  contractual  pattern  which 

works  to  the  relative  detriment  of  Alberta 

School  Jurisdictions.  .  .  . 

In  support  of  this  urgent  request  for  modi¬ 
fication  of  existing  legislation  the 
Association  presents  the  following  rationale, 
conclusions  and  proposals" 

The  following  eight  clauses  were  labeled: 

"Horror  Claiises"  to  be  kept  out  of  Agreements 


ASTA,  1964a,  p.  13 


ASTA,  1963e,  p.  21 


ASTA,  1968g,  No . 1 


ASTA,  1967f ,  No. 5 


ASTA,  1967f ,  No. 5 


ASTA,  1964b,  Dec. 11 


»• 
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GOAL 


STATEMENT 


SOURCE 


BF1 

BF5 

BF6 

BF1 

BF1 

BF8 

BG3 

BJ3 

BK2 


BM1 


Teachers'  granted  a  free  period  per  day.  ASTA, 

Stated  amount  of  clerical  help  for  teachers.  ASTA, 


Number  of  preparation  periods  per  day  ASTA, 

limited  in  Senior  High  School  and  Junior 
High  School. 

Extra  free  period  for  English  teachers  to  ASTA, 
do  marking. 

"No!  No!  No!"  do  not  include  preparation  ASTA, 

time  in  agreements. 

Class  loads  in  grade  1  limited  to  twenty  ASTA, 

pupils . 

Leave  for  Personal  Reasons  ASTA, 

Inclusion  in  agreements  of  teacherage  ASTA, 

rental  conditions. 

"This  Association  would  express  grave  con-  ASTA, 
cern  about  the  possible  implications  of 


official  recognition  of  the  Alberta  Teachers' 
Association  Teacher  Qualifications  Board  by 
the  Government  of  this  Province." 

.  .  .  the  matter  of  control  of  education 
should  reside  in  the  Legislative  Assembly  of 
this  Province  through  the  Minister  of 
Education  and  his  servants." 

A  further  "Horror  Clause" 

Agreement  about  who  can  engage  a  substitute 
teacher. 


1967f,  No. 5 
1968g,  No. 15 
1967f,  No. 5 


1967f ,  No. 5 


1968g,  No. 15 


1967f ,  No. 5 


1968g,  No. 15 
1967f ,  No. 5 

1966d,  p.  6 


ASTA,  1967f ,  No. 5 


APPENDIX  Dll 


TABLE  63 

INTENSITY  PLACINGS  OF  122  ASTA  GOALS  ON  FOUR  CRITERIA 


GOAL 

NUMBER 

Fa 

kL0W  ,, 

Pb  Ic  wd 

Fa 

MEDIUM 

Pb  Ic  Wd 

Fa 

HIGH 
Pb  Ic 

wd 

FINAL 

ASSIGNMENT 

BBl 

X 

X 

X 

X 

High 

2 

X 

X 

Medium 

3 

X 

X 

Medium 

4 

X 

X 

X 

High 

5 

X 

X 

X 

Medium 

6 

X 

X 

X 

X 

High 

7 

X 

X 

Low 

8 

X 

X 

Medium 

9 

X 

X 

X  XX 

High 

10 

X 

X 

X 

High 

11 

X 

X 

Low 

12 

X 

X 

Low 

13 

X 

X 

XX 

High 

14 

X 

X 

Low 

15 

X 

X 

Low 

16 

X 

X 

Low 

17 

X 

X 

Low 

18 

X 

X 

X 

High 

BC1 

X 

X 

Medium 

2 

X 

X 

Medium 

3 

X 

X 

Low 

BD1 

X 

X 

X 

High 

2 

X 

X 

X 

High 

3 

X 

X 

X 

High 

4 

X 

X 

X 

Medium 

5 

X 

X 

X 

Medium 

6 

X 

X 

X 

High 

7 

X 

X 

Medium 

8 

X 

X  X 

High 

9 

X 

X 

X 

Medium 

10 

X 

X  X 

High 

11 

X 

X 

X 

Medium 

12 

X 

X 

X 

X 

Medium 

13 

X 

X 

Low 

14 

X 

X 

Low 

15 

X 

X 

Low 

16 

X 

X 

X 

Medium 

17 

X 

X 

X 

Medium 

18 

X 

X 

X 

Medium 

19 

X 

X 

X 

Medium 

20 

X 

X 

X 

Medium 

21 

X 

X 

X 

Medium 

w“  X 

* 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

FI 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20 

21 

22 

23 

24 

25 

26 

27 

28 
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TABLE  63  (Continued) 


UL°W 

MEDIUM 

HIGH 

FINAL 

Fa 

Pb  Ic  wd 

Fa 

Pb  Ic  Wd 

Fa 

Pb  Ic 

wd 

ASSIGNMENT6 

X 

X 

r- 

Low 

X 

X 

Low 

X 

X 

Low 

X 

X 

X 

High 

X 

X 

X 

Low 

X 

X  X 

X 

Medium 

X 

X 

X 

High 

X 

X 

X 

X  X 

X 

X 

Low 

Medium 

High 

X 

X  X 

Medium 

X 

X 

Low 

X 

X 

Low 

X 

X 

X 

Medium 

X 

X 

Low 

X 

X 

Low 

X 

X 

Low 

X 

X 

X 

Medium 

X 

X  X 

X 

High 

X 

X 

X 

High 

X 

X 

High 

X 

X  X 

Medium 

X 

X 

X 

X 

High 

X 

X 

X 

X 

High 

X 

X 

X 

High 

X 

X 

X 

High 

X 

X 

X 

X 

Medium 

High 

X 

X 

X 

Medium 

X 

X 

Low 

X 

X 

Medium 

X 

X 

X 

Medium 

X 

Low 

X 

X 

X 

X 

Medium 

Low 

X 

X 

X  X 

Medium 

High 

X 

X 

Low 

X 

Low 

X 

X 

X 

Medium 

X 

X 

Low 

X 

X 

Low 

X 

X 

X 

Medium 

X 

X 

Low 

X 

X 

Low 

X 

X 

X 

Medium 

. 
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TABLE  63  (Continued) 


GOAL 

NUMBER 

Fa 

LOW 

Pb  Ic  wd 

pa 

MEDIUM 

Pb  Ic  Wd 

HIGH 
Fa  Pb  Ic 

wd 

FINAL 

ASSIGNMENT1 

BGl 

X 

X 

X 

Low 

2 

X 

X 

X 

Medium 

3 

X 

X 

X 

Medium 

BH1 

X 

X  X 

Low 

2 

X 

X  X 

Low 

3 

X 

X 

Low 

BI1 

X 

X  X 

High 

2 

X 

X 

X 

Medium 

3 

X 

X 

X 

Medium 

4 

X 

X 

Low 

5 

X 

X 

X 

Medium 

6 

X 

X 

X 

Low 

BJl 

X 

X 

Low 

2 

X 

X 

X 

Medium 

3 

X 

X 

X 

X 

Medium 

BKl 

X 

X 

X 

High 

2 

X 

X 

X 

High 

3 

X 

X 

Medium 

4 

X 

X 

Low 

5 

X 

X 

Low 

6 

*v* 

X 

X 

Low 

BL1 

X 

X 

X 

Medium 

2 

X 

X 

X 

Medium 

3 

X 

X 

X 

Medium 

4 

X 

X 

X 

High 

5 

X 

X 

X 

Medium 

6 

X 

X 

X 

Low 

7 

X 

X 

X 

Medium 

8 

X 

X 

Low 

BM1 

X 

X 

X 

High 

2 

X 

X 

X 

Medium 

3 

X 

X 

X 

Medium 

4 

X 

X 

Medium 

5 

X 

X 

Low 

F  =  Placing  according  to  frequency  in  all  sources 

bP  =  Placing  according  to  frequency  in  three  primary  sources 

CI  =  Placing  by  interview  respondents 

dW  =  Placing  according  to  semantic  content 

eThe  principles  used  in  making  the  final  assignment  to  an  intensity 
category  are  found  in  Appendic  D5 .  The  same  principles  of  placement 
were  used  for  both  ATA  and  ASTA  goals. 


